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The Christian Union destres to express its 
heartiest thanks to numberless friends in all 
parts of the country, and in distant parts of 
the world, who have taken occasion, in con~ 
nection with the renewal of their subscrip- 
tiuns, to express their deep interest in the 
welfare of the paper, their generous appre- 
ciation of its aims and its work, and their 
good wishes forthe future. It is this vital 
bond of sympathy between editors and read- 
ers which has always lightened and reward- 
ed editorial work on The Christian Union. 
It is impossible to overestimate the value of it, 
or to express the appreciation and gratitude 
with which it is received by those who can 
never respond in person. It is pleasant to 
add that this regard on the part of the read~ 
ers of The Christian Union does not confine 
itself to an expression of good feeling; it is 
taking the form of a large addition to our 
subscription list, Its friends donot need to 
be told that they can serve The Christian 
Union in no better way than by adding to 
the increasing company of its readers, 





IN 1886. 


HAI we would like to see in 1886 : 
The liquor traffic made to bear its own 
burdens. 

Local option to prohibit, restrain, or tax the liquor 
shop given to everv town or county. 

The House of Representatives emancipated from 
its own rules. 

The Civil Service Commissioners given more work 
and paid more money. 

Less divorce in Connecticut and less marriage in 
Utah. 

Profit-sharing introduced on the Jay Gould rail- 
road system. 

Prisons and penalties organized for reform, not for 
punishment. 

One wealthy and aristocratic church in each of the 
six cities of Boston, New York, Philadelphia, Cin- 
cinati, St. Louis, and Chicago ‘holding one free 
service every Sunday, and obeying once a week Luke 
xiv., 23. 

One Indian tribe placed on homes of its own. 

Foundations laid for a free-school sistem at 
national expense in every Territory of the United 
States. 

An industrial workshop introduced into the pub- 
lic schools in every large city in every State in the 
Union. 

One co'lege studying language for the sake of 
literature, instead of literature for the sake of lan- 
guage. 

A reciprocity treaty between Canada and the 
United States. 

More tax on luxuries, less tax on necessities ; more 
on diamonds, less on blankets. 

The abolition of the barbarous tariff on works of 
art. 

Universal copyright. 

An Iaternational Court of Arbitration, as a prepa- 
ration for disarmament. 

A local Parliament in Ireland. 

Fewer trains and more free churches, galleries, 
and libraries on Sunday. 

One theatrical manager as particular about the 
moral tone of his dramas as all reputable book pub- 
lishers are about the moral tone of their books. 

The Sunday newspapers soundly converted, and the 
religious newspapers thoroughly sanctified. 


THE OUTLOOK. 


HE question of home rule for Ireland continues 

to be the absorbing topic of political interest in 
Evgland. There are all sorts of surmises as to Mr. 
Gladstone's intentions, but no one knows what the 
Liberal statesman really proposes to do. He has no 
doubt succeeded in accomplishing the purpose 
which he had in view in starting the discussion. He 
has done more ir two weeks toward making home 
rule inevitable than all the Irish politicians have done 
in halfacentury. It isno longer a question whether 
Ireland shall have home rule ; it is simply a question 
of methods and conditions. Mr. Gladstone has also 
succeeded in calling forth a weil-nigh universal 
expression of sentiment on the subject from men of 
both parties and all shades of opinion. The Con- 
servative leaders alone keep silent. In this way Mr. 
Gladstone is getting in advance the benefit of the 
criticism which generally follows the introduction of 
an important measure. He is ascertaining on what 
points the English mind is sensitive and on what 
points the Irish mind is inflexible. And, in the 
third place, he has made impossible any : oalition 
between the Irish Nationalists and the Conservative 
Ministry. Uuless we are greatly mistaken, Mr. 
Gladstone’s astuteness is going hand in hand with 
his political statesmanshbip in this matter. 











The English are evidently somewhat anxious about 
the situation in the Soudan. The Mahdi has, it 
seems, a successor, who has collected a large force in 





the neighborhvod of Dongola and is moving north- 
ward up the river, and for some time past has been 
threatening Wady Halfa, the English frontier military 
post. These Arabs have already made one serious 
attack on an English station, and, although repulsed, 
have so increased in numbers as to make a serious 
struggle highly probable. Atany rate, English troops 
are being concentrated and reinforced ; Wady Halfa 
has been strongly garrisoned, and new fortifications 
have been erected along the river. Of the Mahdi’s 
successor nothing appears to be known except that 
he seems to have inherited the military zeal and 
energy of the ‘‘ False Prophet,” and is likely to prove 
a thorn in the side of the English in Egypt. 

In Burmah matters remain apparently in statu 
quo. The English are in complete possession, having 
conquered Burmah very much as they conquered 
India, because the natives could imagine no change 
which could not inure to their benefit, so cruel, self- 
ish, and inefficient have been their own rulers. No 
decree of annexation has been issued, and Lord Daf- 
ferin says that he is awaiting orders from England, 
desiring, no doubt, in so serious a matter not to move 
except with full authority of the home government. 
General Prendegast meanwhile administers affairs 
through four native ministers who are apparently 
faithful to English interests. The Queen, who was the 
half-sister of the King, after the manner of Oriental 
dynasties, has been keeping under lock and key 
seven of her own half-sisters, who have found in the 
English General a liberator. Beyond a single day 
given over to general lawlessness and thieving, the 
English occupation of Burmah has been peaceable and 
orderly. 





The English newspapers have been studying the 
statistics of the recent election with a good deal of 
interest, in an endeavor to get at the strength and 
weakness of both parties. The London ‘‘ Spectator,” 
commenting on the distribution of parties, notes 
several singular facts: The Scotch, the Welsh, and 
the Irish constituencies show a singular uniformity 
of political view ; the Scotch and Welsh being almost 
without exception Liberal, and the Irish Parnellites 
or Tory. Liberalism seems to run parallel with the 
veins of coal, tin, and copper which are being 
aetively worked ; in other words, the mining popula- 
tions are Liberal. On the other hand, the great 
provincial capitals and the populations in the neigh- 
borhood of great cities are largely Conservative. It 
was supposed that the change in the county franchise 
would break the power of the Conservatives outside 
the city populations, but it has in reality strength- 
ened it. 





As was indicated in these columns last week, M. 
Grévy bas been re-elected President of the French 
Republic for the term of seven years, on the first 
ballot, by a majority of 135. Reports indicate that 
the Right or monarchical factions largely abstained 
from voting. This result is due to the admirable 
character of M. Grévy, and to the fact that there 
were no available competitors. The French Presi- 
dent is in no sense a brilliant man, but he has mod- 
eration, good sense, candor, and fairness in such ad- 
mirable proportions that Frenchmen often suggest a 
comparison with Washington. In spite of the French 
love of brilliancy, such qualities as M. Grévy possesses 
have not gone without recognition in the different 
offices which he fills. The events of recen years 
ha, e been almost fatal to French political reputations. 
The overthrow of Ferry and the recent defeat of 
Brisson have left the field clear of competitors, and 
the Republicans of all shades were practically obliged 
to unite upon M. Grévy as the only available candi- 
date. What is specially needed in France is a period 
of political rest and inactivity. Every year that 
passes solidifies the foundations of Republicanism. 





The unprovoked and inexcusable invasion of Mad- 
agascar by the French has ended in the practic:,. 
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abandonment of all pretensions on the part of invad- 
ers to any share in the government of the island, and 
in a virtual abandonment of the unfortunate enter- 
prise. A treaty has been made between France and 
Madagascar, the full details of which have not reached 
this country, but such facts with regard to it as have 
come make it clear that the brave defense of the 
Hovas has been successful, and that they have suc- 
ceeded in preserving their independence against their 
better disciplined and trained invaders. There is to 
be no French protectorate over Madagascar, nor any 
indemnity except to European traders and residents 
who have suffered in property in consequence of the 
war. Itis not often that a semi-civilized people 
succeeds in the unequal struggle with a great Euro- 
pean power, and for this reason the success of the 
Hovas is the more surprising and gratifying. Their 
courage and moderation have commanded the respect 
of civil:'zed nations, while the appeal which they 
made to the civilized world against French aggres- 
sion aroused a widespread sympatby in their behalf. 
In making such a treaty, and virtually abandoning 
all their pretensions, the French appear to much bet- 
ter advantage than at any earlier period in this chap- 
ter of recent history. 





The times are certainly out of joint for the King of 
Denmark. In addition to his home troubles, Iceland 
is in the midst of a political agitation, which must 
add another thorn to one of the most uncomfortable 
crowns in Europe. The Icelanders have always been 
an independent and stout-hearted people, advers> to 
despotism, and little given to the wearing of yokes. 
For the last twelve years they have had a legislative 
assembly of their own, the value of which, however, 
has been much diminished in their eyes by the fact 
that the King of Denmark nominates eight members 
of the Upper House, and retains a veto power on all 
legislation which is absolute. For some time past a 
popular agitation has been steadily growing in favor 
of a revision of the constitution, and the legislative 
assembly, or Althing, as the Icelanders call it, passed 
a bill, at its last sitting, by a large majority in the 
Lower House, and almost unanimously in the Upper. 
The Icelanders want to be governed by a Ministry 
which, while owing a general allegiance to Denmark, 
shall hold itself responsible to the Althing. In 
other words, they want home rule—a stage in the 
development of modern nations which is fast coming 
to be a un:versal condition. The outlook at Copen- 
hagen is not favorable to a concession of these 
rational demands on the part of the Icelanders. A 
king who fights his own subjects as stubbornly as 
Oscar is fighting the Danes is not likely to accede to 
the wishes of a distant province. 





It looks as if the Argentine Republic were about to 
enter a new stage of growth by means of the aid of 
British capital. Arrangements have been made for 
the construction of an extensive system of internal 
improvements, embracing the creation of ample 
harbor accommodations at Buenos Ayres, and the 
construction of a system of railroad lines which shall 
unite the capital with the provinces aud with the 
neighboring States. These improvements are to be 
made by a syndicate of English capitalists, who have 
entered into a contract with the Argentine Govern- 
ment agreeing to complete the improvements within 
a period of five years, ata total cost of fifty-nine mill- 
ions, ten millions to be expended upon the harbor 
and forty-nine millions upon the railroads. The 
Argentine Government on its part agrees to deposit 
in London in trust for the syndicate fifty years’ bonds 
to the amount of fifty-nine millions, to bear interest 
at the rate of six per cent., to be paid to the con- 
tractor when the work is completed. The railroad 
system to be composed of three principal lines, a cen- 
tral line to the coal fields of Central Chili, a line to 
Santiago, and another to the borders of Bolivia, with 
similar lines branching off in various directions. 





To the great body of American citizens Secretary 
Bayard’s letters to Count Kainoky, Prime Minister 
to Austria, refusing to entertain Austria's objections 
to Mr. Keiley because Mra. Keiley was reported to be 
a Jewess, and refusing even to inquire into the fact 
whether she was or not, will commend themselves as 
not only Christian and American, but accordant with 
the general spirit and tendency of our times. Our 
country could not have recalled an ambassador on 
any such ground without stultifying its own funda- 
mental organic principles. Of course, on the other 
hand, Mr. Keiley could not go toa court which re- 
fuses to receive him, however groundless the refusal, 
and he had therefore no option but to resign and 





return home. But the effect of the correspondence 
has been to throw the entire responsibility of this bit 
of intolerant narrowness upon the Court of Austria, 
where it belovgs. We are saved from the national 
shame of acquiescing in that intolerance, which some 
of our political contemporaries would have had us 
assume. The result has justified the course of our 
government, and the cable informs us that public 
sentiment abroad condemns the course of Austria 
and sustains that of the United States. England 
makes it a practice to ask what reasons exist for the 
refusal to receive an English ambassador, and does 
not acquiesce in the refusal if the reason is not 
based on some adequate ground. From 132 to 1834 
the English embassy to St. Petersburg remained 
vacant because Russia refused to receive the Euglish 
appointee. The diplomatic incongruity of Count 
Kalnoky is also further illustrated by the fact that 
Lord Rosebery was some months since received in a 
special mission to Berlin, though his wife is a Roths- 
child. It is certainly unfortunate that Mrs. Keiley’s 
name and religious opinions should have been bruited 
in public discussion, but she may have the satisfaction 
of feeling that she has been the means of rendering a 
public service if the protest against Austria's intoler- 
ance, and the reception accorded in foreign courts 
to that protest, shall have the effect to preventa 
future manifestation of the same spirit. 





The daily papers report a bill introduced into the 
House to organize the Indian Territory as a Territory 
of the United States, with executive, legislative, and 
judicial branches. One object, if not the principal 
object, appears to be to throw open to public settle- 
ment a portion of the Territory now unoccupied, and 
on which the famous Oklahoma boomers attempted 
to settle. We believe, as our readers know, that all 
the territory of the nation from ocean to ocean should 
be opened to public settlement, but there is a right 
and a wrong way of going to work to effect this object ; 
and to organiz» a territorial government where an 
organized Indian government already exists, and to 
do this without any previous conference with the 
Indians themselves, is certainly the wrong way. What- 
ever is done for the adjustment of the Indian problem 
should be done in accordance with a harmonious sys- 
tem, not by a set of fragmentary and perhaps incon- 
gruous acts of legislation. In this connection we note 
that General McClellan in the January ‘‘ Harper” 
urges putting the entire control of Indian affairs under 
the War Department, and in the immediate hands of 
army officers who shall act as Indian agents. We 
hop: that it is too late to revive this once settled 
question. All the advantages for the policy which 
he urges would be secured by appointing army officers 
as Indian agents in the case of hostile tribes. The 
army is not a civilizer nor an educator, nor the sort 
of organization to lead in the direction of Indian 
citizenship. 





The Anti polygamy bill of last year, with no mate- 
rial modifications, has been rcported back from the 
Senate Judicial Committee. It passed the Senate in 
1884 by a vote of 33 to 15, and is likely, therefore, to 
pass the Senate again. In the House it may be ex- 
pected to receive sharp discussion. Some of its pro- 
visions appear to us to be admirable, such as that of 
making a lawful wife a competent witness against 
her husband, and that of requiring a recorded cer- 
tificate of every marriage ceremony. But there is 
danger lest, in the righteous, passionate fervor against 
polygamy, fundamental principles of the American 
Constitution shall be violated, and if the provisions 
of this bill are correctly reported some of them ap- 
pear to us open to this charge. It provides that 
fourteen persons appointed by the President shall be 
added to the trustees of the Mormon Church ; it for- 
bids any religious corporation—that is, presumably, 
in Utah—from acquiring or holding more than $50,000 
worth of real estate, and provides for the forfeiture 
to the United States of real estate beyond that limit 
held by such a corporation; and it requires the 
Attorney-General to wind up the affairs of the Per- 
petual Emigrating Fund Company, a Mormon organ- 
ization to promote immigration. What business the 
United States has to appoint trustees of a Mormon 
Church, more than a Roman Catholic or a Protestant 
Church, we are at a loss to conceive ; or why it should 
intervene to destroy an immigration company, if 
legally conducted, because the religious sentiments of 
the Mormons are obnoxious to the people of the United 
States. If anything is settled in American national 
life, it is that no man shall be called to account for his 
religious opinions. Polygamy we have a right to 








fight with every legal instrumentality, but the super- 
stition and the ignorance which enthrall the larger 
portion of the Mormon population we must fight with 
the church and the schoolhouse. If the United States 
would put a public school, well equipped, into every 
school district in Utah, it would do far more to un- 
dermine the Mormon hierarchy than by undertaking 
to forfeit its property, or appoint trustees for the 
Church of the Latter-Day Saints. 





Whatever may be thought of prohibition, either by 
local, State, or National avtion, it is scarcely possible 
to doubt that public sentiment on the temperance 
question is making great gain ; and apparently there 
is a steady decrease, relatively to population, in the 
uso of distilled spirits as a stimulant ; for it is a mis- 
take to say they are ever used as a beverage, in the 
proper sense of the term. Wines and beer may be 
drank to quench thirst, but whisky, gin, and rum 
only to produce excitement. Statistics published in 
‘*The Voice ” show that in 1864 there were consumed 
87,817,494 gallons of distilled liquors, or an average 
of 2.56 gallons per capita; in 1870, 79,895,708 gal- 
lons, or 2.07 gallons per capita ; in 1884, 81,128,581 
gallons, or 1.42 gallons per capita. As it may be 
thought that these years are specially selected, take 
the figures by decades. Inthe ten years beginning 
with 1864 the average consumption—taking the 
figures on population and gross consumption as 
given in ‘‘ The Voice’—was 1.96 gallons per capita ; 
in the ten years beginning with 1874 it was 1.31. In 
contrast with this it should be noted that the con- 
sumption of malt liquors, which in 1864 was 2.86 
gallons per head, has risen gradually, until in 1884 
it was 10.35, while the total consumption of distilled 
liquors, malt liquors, and wine combined has in- 
creased, also with a fairly regular gradation, from 
5.67 gallons a head in 1864 to 12.13 gallons in 1884. 
As still further illustrating the fact that whisky- 
drinking has not increased in proportion to the popu- 
lation, the Philadelphia ‘‘ Record” prints some 
figures in which the year 1860 is compared with the 
year 1884. It adduces the astonishing result that 
31,000,000 people, in round numbers, drank a third 
more ardent spirits in 1860 than 55,000,000 in 1884. 
We suspect that this is not altogether a fair compari- 
son, the year 1860 having a very much larger produc- 
tion than years immediately preceding or following, 
for reasons peculiar to that year; but, with all 
allowance made, the figures indicate unmistakably 
that this has become less of a whisky-drinking and 
more of a beer-drinking country. 





The evils of our present judicial system received a 
new illustration by the decision of the Supreme 
Court in Ohio, which decided the contested election 
case in Cincinnati by a strict party vote, ordering 
that certificates of election be issued to the Demo- 
cratic Senators and Representatives from Hamilton 
County, in which Cincinnati is located. By this 
statement we do not mean to cast any reflection upon 
either the Democratic or the Republican judges ; but 
a decision 89 arrived at inevitably fails to command 
that confidence and respect which the public can 
award only to a decision evidently judicial. The 
mere fact that judges are regarded as Democrats 
and Republicans impairs the weight of their judg- 
ment in all questions where party iuterests are con- 
cerned ; a fact illustrated by the curious criticisms 
on the Republican party by certain Prohibition critics 
because a Republican court in Iowa declared that the 
Prohibition constitutional amendment was not legally 
adopted. There are two causes at work impairing in 
popular estimate the weight of judicial decisions: 
one the poor pay attached to the office, the other the 
short terms. One of the Justices of the Supreme 
Court of California has recently resigned because the 
compensation is inadequate; and the United States 
Senate has under consideration a bill to increase the 
salaries of United States judges, who now receive 
only $4,000 a year. In these and kindred cases the 
compensation is barely a living salary. Three or four 
times as much can easily be earned in the practice 
of the law by men of the capacity we need upon the 
bench, and not infrequently the judicial position is ac- 
cepted simply as a stepping-stone to a larger future 
practice. More deleterious is the short term ; by this 
device the judge is subject to removal by the party 
which bas elected him, if he does not please the party 
by his decisions—an ingenious scheme to make him a 
partisan. That judges have preserved any reputa- 
tion for impartiality in spite of these conditions 
is a striking testimony to the general excellence of 
their character. All judges, whether appointed or 
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elected, should hold office until removed by death, | of Directors accept the action of the synods, which | and leading “ Gentiles.”——-In Atlanta Judge Clarke 


impeachment, or old age, and in the latter case be 
retired on a pension. 





An important meeting was held in Des Moines, 
Iowa, comprising mayors and aldermen from twenty- 
one cities of that State, to consider the present 
lamentable condition of the cities under Iowa’s pro- 
hibitory law. In these cities the liquor saloons have 
increased in number from 774 to 1,294, and it is 
claimed that the municipal authorities are practi- 
cally powerless to close these saloons—a claim which 
must be accepted with some allowance. The city 
officials thus assembled, after comparing views, 
agreed in resolutions declaring that at present the 
cities were cursed with free liquor, and asked the 
Legislature to make such a change in the prohibitory 
law as to allow all cities above a certain specified 
population to regulate or prohibit in their discretion, 
provided that no license should be issued on a fee of 
less than $500 per annum. The convention refused 
to express any opinion whatever respecting the ad- 
visability of maintaining or repealing the prohibitory 
law over the rest of the State. 





We group together here several items relating to 
the labor question, more or less cognate. The long 
pending strike at Brockton, Mass., has been adjusted 
by arbitration, and the shops have resumed labor. 


“It is agreed that no one shall be refused employment 


on account of participation in the strike, and the 
laborers appear to have secured substantially the 
prices for which they were contending. This is more, 
however, than a victory for the workingmen ; it is 
substantially a victory for arbitration as a satisfac- 
tory method of adjusting difficulties between work- 
ingmen and their employers.——It is reported that 
all the Labor Unions throughout the country are 
organizing to demand and enforce eight hours as a 
full labor day.——Dr. Howard Crosby, in a letter to 
‘‘ John Swinton’s Paper,” insists that it is as legitimate 
for the law to put limitations of excessive accumu- 
lations of wealth as upon the possession of dan- 
gerous kinds of wealth—dynamite for example. —— 
The Washington correspondents report that there 
has been a sudden development of interest among 
Congressmen in the labor question, and that Mr. 
Carlisle is overwhelmed with candidates for positions 
on the hitherto rather unimportant committee which 
has the investigation of labor problems in charge. 
Congress is a thermometer, and this fact indicates an 
increased degree of popular interest on this subject. 
One Congressman proposes to create a Secretary of 
Labor, and, we suppose, a Department as well, to be 
added to the Departments already existing, the Sec- 
retary to be a Cabinet officer. Of this proposition 
we have only to say what we have hitherto said of 
the proposition to make the head of the Agricultural 
Bureau a Cabinet officer. Agricultural and labor 
problems should be divorced from, not identified 
with, party politics. 

A curious and interesting legal question is re- 
ported as arising in Chicago, where an agnostic, 
whose testimony was essential to the prosecution of 
a criminal case, was objected to by the defense on the 
ground that he had no belief in either the existence 
of a God or a future life. To the question, ‘‘Do you 
consider the oath required of you binding on your 
conscience ?” he replied in the affirmative—‘‘ Because 
the oath is prescribed by law and the statutes of the 
State.” The witness himself made astrong argument 
for the admissibility of his testimony on the ground 
that the State Constitution provides that ‘‘ no person 
shall be denied any civil or political right, privilege, 
or capacity on account of his religious opinions,” and 
the right to be admitted as a witness ina court of 
justice is a civil right. The court admitted the wit- 
ness’s testimony, subject to the opinion of the ap- 
pellate tribunal. What the law may be in Illinois 
we shall not venture to say ; what it ought to be is 
very clear. The interest of justice is not subserved 
by refusing to receive the testimony of any man be- 
cause of his religious or his irreligious beliefs. In 
fact, it would probably be a clear gain to the com- 
monwealth if all oaths were absolutely abolished, and 
all testimony was received simply upon affirmation, 
with the penalties which now attach to perjury still 
attached to falsehood under the sanction of an offi- 
cial affirmation. 





The proceedings respecting Dr. James Woodrow, 
profe:sor of theology and science in the Theological 
Seminary at Columbia, 8. O., have reached a new 
stage of the processes of their evolution, The Board 





we have hitherto reported, as conclusive, and there- 
fore by vote recognize Dr. Woodrow as the lawful 
incumbent of tho Perkins professorship. Accom- 
panying this resolution is one asking him whether he 
will agree to stop teaching the hypothesis of evolu- 
tion. He replies that he recognizes the right of the 
synods to prescribe what subjects shall be taught in 
the seminary, and will act in accordance with their 
expressed wishes by omitting evolution, and sug- 
gests, though he does not press, the inquiry whether 
the Board desires all reference to the subject omitted. 
The Board seem to have been perplexed by this 
unexpected answer. by a vote of 8 to 5 they 
requested his resignation, which he has since declined 
to give, while on the other hand his chief prosecutor, 
Dr. Girardeau, has insisted on his resignation, and it 
has been accepted. It is reported that a large num- 
ber of students are expected to leave, but whether 
in this instance the wish is father to the thought or 
not we do not know. 


In the ‘‘ Popular Science Monthly” for January 
M. Pasteur gives an interesting account of the 
process by which he has prepared for inoculating 
against hydrophobia. This seems to have been 
one of the cases in which a modified form of vivi- 
section has justified itself. The experiments of M. 
Pasteur bave been carried on for three years by in- 
oculation of rabbits; the first one from a mad dog, 
the others successively from each other. From a 
rabbit inoculated with poisonous virus a piece of 
poisoned marrow was extracted, and by suspen- 
sion in dry air the virulence of the poison extin- 
guished. Using this as a vaccine matter, M. Pas- 
teur has operated on a number of dogs, until 
he has satisfied himself of the practical efficiency 
of the inoculation. This result being reached, a 
man who had been badly wounded by.the bite ofa 
mad dog was brought to him for treatment. With 
considerable anxiety he tried the experiment, the 
account of which he gives with scientific detail. The 
result was that the anticipated victim entirely escaped 
what, in all human probability, must otherwise have 
been the fatal consequences of his encounter with 
the rabid animal. In this connection we note the 
fact that the Newark children have arrived in Paris, 
and have been inoculated. Tho total number of 
patients thus far treated by M. Pasteur is 148; 
the daily average has now reached about twenty. 





The first week in January will be observed by 
evangelical Christendom as a week of prayer, in 
accordance with a now honored custom. We wish 
this week might either be moved forward into 
Lent or backward into November; the time se- 
lected is not the most auspicious; but we must 
take things as they are, and we hope for its wide 
observance. The programme suggested by the 
American Committee will be found on another page 
of The Christian Union. It is announced that the 
Methodists have arranged for a series of business 
men’s meetings in the J: hn Street Methodist Episco- 
pal Church, New York City, from 12:15 to 1 o'clock, 
to follow the Trinity Church meetings, and to be led 
during the week of prayer by the Rev. George F. 
Pentecost, D.D., assisted by Mr. George C. Stebbins. 
Although organized under Methedist auspices, and 
held in a Methodist church, they are intended to be 
entirely undenominational in their character. 


According to the French correspondent of the Lon- 
don ‘*Daily News,” a successful experiment has at last 
been made in balloon-steering. Two French aéro- 
nauts recently ascended in the presence of the 
French Minister of War, and successfully guided their 
balloon, against the wind, to certain indicated land- 
marks, made evolutions in the air to show their con- 
trol of the balloon, and returned to the place of start- 
ing. If this report is true, it certainly registers a 
decided advance in a method of locomotion in which 
the world is greatly interested on account of its man- 
ifold uses. Among the latter the London ‘“‘ Specta- 
tor” has commented several times of late on the pos- 
ibility of making practical use of the balloon in the 
exploration of new countries. 





A new Broadway underground rapid transit com- 
pany has been formed in New York.——Peace 
seems to have been established definitely in 
Peru, the adherents of Caceres being in full 
power. The troops of Iglesias have been dis- 
banded.—In Salt Lake City, Brigham Young 
Hampton has been convicted of complicity in hiring 
disreputable women to incriminate Federal officials 





has refused to grant an order restraining the inferior 
court from declariog the result in the late prohibi- 
tion election. The law goes into effect in a month. 
——British cavalry were driven pack by Dacoits near 
Mandalay.—Among other papers sent to Congress 
by the President is one prepared at the American 
Legation in London, warning Americans against the 
delusion that there are enormous estates in England 
awaiting the claims of American heirs. No such 
estates exist.——In Spain, the Cortes was opened on 
Saturday by Prime Minister Sagasta. Sefior Canovas 
del Castillo was elected President of the Cortes. 
Princo Alexander entered Sofia on Saturday amid 
general rejoicings. It is reported that there is 
serious disaffection in the army of King Milan. —— 
Mr. John Bigelow has declined the office of Assistant 
United States Treasurer at New York, to which he 
was lately appointed and was confirmed by the 
Senate.——On Sunday morning a train on the New 
York & New Haven Railroad was derailed by an 
obstruction. One man, the fireman, was killed, and 
five injured.—The Hon. W. W. Corcoran, the dis- 
tinguished Washington philanthropist aud art patron, 
attained the age of eighty-seven on Sunday.——A 
riot occurred in the streets of Limerick, Sunday, in 
which several people were severely injared.——In 
Detroit what threatened to be a serious riot was 
caused by dissension among the Polish Catholics in 
regard to a priest deposed by the bishop. 











IS IT WRONG TO LICENSE? 


A recent writer in the ‘‘ Voice,” commenting on 
the results of Mr. Sutton’s investigations in 
Kansas and Iowa, maintains that these investiga- 
tions do not affect the issue before the American 
people, because it is never right to do evil that 
good may come, and to legalize the liquor traffic 
is evil. We have, it is contended, in such a case 
nothing to do with results; we have simply to 
do right, and leave the results with God. We 
entertain the highest respect for those who occupy 
this ground; we do not wonder that they are 
indifferent to, if not even somewhat impatient of, 
arithmetical statements as to the number of liquor 
shops and of arrests for disorder under the two sys- 
tems respectively of high license and prohibition. 
If we agreed with their premise that every legalizing 
of the sale of liquor is wrong, and makes the State a 
partner in the whole liquor traffic, we should agree 
with their conclusion that the State must not legalize 
it. No statistics would win our consent to legalize 
prostitution ; for prostitution is always, and under 
all circumstances, sinful ; and no immediate benefit 
resulting from giving ita quasi sanction can counter- 
balance the ultimate evil. But we do legalize homi- 
cide, and appoint men to commit it. We authorize 
the sheriff to hang the murderer, the policeman to 
shoot the burglar, the soldier to kill a public enemy ; 
for, while prostitution is never right, homicide some- 
times is. The law, therefore, is shaped so as to allow 
of homicide in allowable cases. Now, substantially, 
all men are agreed that to sell liquor is not always 
wrong. Maine appoints public officials to seli it, on 
a salary ; Kansas, and we believe Iowa, authorizes 
drug-stores to sell it under the prescription of u 
physician ; Illinois authorizes certain men, selected 
for the purpose by an official board, to sell it on con- 
dition of paying a specified sum into the treasury. 
There is no attempt in either case to prevent every 
sale of liquor ; there is no permission in either case 
given to an unrestric'ed sale of liquor. There is dis- 
crimination in each case, limitation in each case ; and 
the simple question is, which method of discrimina- 
tion and limitation produces the best results? To 
get an answer to this question is difficult; but it is 
better to get it from the streets of the town than to 
evolve it out of one’s inner consciousness in an 
editor’s sanctum or a minister’s library. 

It is true that Maine, Kansas, and Iowa say to the 
liquor-seller, You must not sell if the buyer is going 
to use it as a beverage ; while Illinois and Nebraska 
do not. But the very question to be determined is 
whether the distinction between beverage and medi- 
cine is so clear-cut that it can be recognized and 
enforced by law. And that question can better be 
answered by experience than by theory. 

It is indeed said, with considerable appearance of 
force, that a license gives the sanction of the State to 
the business; but we think it is clear that the ap- 
pearance of force in this statement is much greater 
than the reality. The license, so far from giving the 
sanction of the State to the traffic, puts the stigma of 
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the State upon it. The objection of the liquor dealer 
to all legislation, whether in the form of a prohibitory 
or a license system, is probably less the direct inter- 
ference with the profits of his business than the stamp 
of dishonor which such legislation, in either form, 
puts upon his business. In the absence of positive 
enactment liquor is property, like any other property, 
which the owner may store, sell, or give away, as he 
pleases. In the license law the State declares this 
property to be extra-hazardous to the community, 
and the sale of it to be accompanied with economic 
and moral dangers to the public, and of so serious a 
character that no man shall sell it except under police 
supervision and regulation. The license law denies 
him the right to sell to children, on Sunday, at night, 
or at all unless he has been especially permitted so to 
do by the local authorities. That these prohibitions 
should be regarded as quite inadequate for the pro- 
tection of the community we can well understand. 
We should be g.ad to see every local community in 
the United States adding others, and yet others, 
until all sales are confined to the drug-stores, and 
in the drug-stores to the sick. But to characterize 
this system of special permit as giving special sanc- 
tion and approbation of the State to the traffic or the 
trafficker is to be misled as to the fact by the mere 
form of the permission. Ina free government liberty 
of sale is accorded to every owner of every species of 
property unless it is specially limited by law. The 
license law restricts that liberty to such owners of 
liquor as have received a special permit to sell. 
Such a system does not indorse, it stigmatizes, 
the traffic. Whether it goes far enough is a fair 
question for discussion ; but it goes in the direction 
of disapprova) and restraint, not in the direction of 
approbation and enlargement. 

Entertaining these opinions, we number ourselves 
among those who regard the question between a 
probibitory and a license or tax system from 
the practical point of view of actual experience, 
and we desire to cast our votes and the weight of 
our influence and counsels in favor of that method in 
each community which promises the best immediate 
results in reducing the number of saloons, and in di- 
minishing public drunkenness ard disorder. 








A GRIEVOUS ABUSE. 


CORRESPONDENT, whose means of infor- 

mation are ample, describes in another column 
an abuse which it is a disgrace to our legis- 
lators to allow for another season. That such 
an organized crime should be permitted to con- 
tinue year after year affords a singular evidence of 
the indifference with which good men come in time 
to regard a monstrous iniquity which has grown up 
under their observation. Familiarity breeds indif- 
ference as well as contempt. While we are discuss- 
ing what we can do to prevent men from drinking 
and getting drunk who want to, there has grown uy 
a system which practically coerces men into drinking 
and drankenness; and most good men do not even 
know that it exists. If the shippiog merchants of 
New York City were to meet, confer on this subject, 
arouse first their own conscienc2s and then those of 
the community, they could easily find some method to 
break up this slavery of the sailor class. Where 
there’s a will there’s a way; and if no way has yet 
been found, it is because there is no will. 

Two things could be done, and done at once. The 
United States Government could establish shipping 
offices in all the great commercial ports, and levy a 
tax on the ship-owners for its support. It would not 
necessarily cost the Government anything, for the 
merchant marine should be required to pay the bills. 
It would not really cost them anything, for they 
would receive in improved service more than it cost. 
The Government could even require that every sailor 
should have his contract signed by the United States 
shipping office, and so at least secure that he went on 
board sober, and that if he chose to ship himself he 
could do so without buying permission of the sailor 
boarding-house. Something of this kind is, indeed, 
aimed at by the D.ngley bill of last year ; but its pro- 
visions are not thorough, and are easily and con- 
stantly evaded. And the State could prohibit all 
licensing of liquor in connection with sailor board- 
ing-houses, or the citizens could create a public sen- 
timent which would prevent the Excise Commis- 
sioners from granting to such houses a license. 
These two reforms might not, and probably would 
not, suffice to break up the abuse; but they would 
at least inaugurate a reform. Where is the Bergh 
or the Anthony Comstock to take hold of this abuse ? 


a 





It only requires one strong man, thoroughly in ear- 
nest, to act as a leader ; he will find no lack of fol- 
lowers. 


MR. GLADSTONE AND PROFESSOR 
HUXLEY’S DUEL. 


by ‘* Nineteenth Century” for November con. 
tains an article by Mr. Gladstone on ‘‘ The Dawn 
of Creation and Worship,” replied to by one in the 
December number of the same Review by Mr. Huxley ; 
the two form valuable and interesting matter for the 
student of Biblical literature and theology. Nor can 
any one arise from the perusal of the former of these 
articles without an increased respect and admiration 
for a statesman who not only finds time to give to 
the study of literature and religion, but the enthu- 
siasm which leads him into such si udies to the extent 
indicated in these articles. When will America pro- 
duce a Senator who can grapple with our national 
problems as Mr. Gladstone has grappled with those 
of Great Britain, and yet find time to study sucha 
book as Dr. Réville’s ‘‘Prolégoménes de l’Histoire 
des Religions,” and to write of it with such evident 
interest and apparent fullness of information ? 

Mr. Gladstone had in previous writings pointed out 
the evidence afforded by the Homeric poems of a his- 
torical relation to the Hebrew traditions, mainly as 
they are recorded in the Book of Genesis ; a conclu- 
sion of large importance in its bearing on the an- 
tiquity of the Hebrew narrative, and the presump 
tion of a primitive revelation therein. He reaffirms 
this position in the latter part of this article, pointing 
out objections to the nature-myth theory of Dr. 
Réville and his school, with details which only a 
Homeric scholar would understand, and indicating in 
an eloquent paragraph the intimations of a divine 
evolution in the mind of St. Paul and the writings of 
Eusebius and Augustine, an evolution as much supe- 
rior in intellectual beauty to that of a mere blind 
force as mind is superior to mechanism. It is, how- 
ever, to what he says respecting the story of creation 
in the first chapter of Genesis that Mr. Huxley alone 
addresses him<elf, and it is this portion of his article 
which will especially interest Bible students. In this 
he points out the order of creation as indicated in the 
first chapter of Genesis, and as involving five great 
stages: the formation of the earth out of chaos; 
the detachment and concentration of light ; the de- 
tachment of water from dry land ; the presentation 
of sun and stars in their completed form ; the crea- 
tion of animate nature. This last again he divides 
into four successive stages: the water population, 
the air population, the land population of animals, 
and man. ‘This same fourfold order,” he says, 
‘*is understood to have been so affirmed in our time 
by natural science that it may be taken as a demon- 
strated conclusion and established fact.” To this 
statement Mr. Huxley takes exception. He does not 
deny or discredit the statement that the scientific 
order of evolution is that described by Mr. Gladstone 
in all the operations preceding the creation of ani- 
mate nature ; he admits that fifty years ago science, 
as interpreted by Cuvier, maintained Mr. Gladstone’s 
fourfold order of animate creation, but he declares 
that later discoveries have overturned that conclu. 
sion, and given us instead a much less homogeneous 
order ; namely, water population, air and land popu- 
lation, more water population, more land population, 
air population (birds), air population (bits) We are, 
therefore, if we understand Mr. Huxley aright, to 
discredit Genesis as a revelation altogether, though 
he is scornfully modest as to his ability tointerpret that 
chapter, and scornfally incredulous as to the ability of 
any one else to doso. He concludes an essay which is 
interesting, though somewhat technically scientific, 
with the conclusion that to do justly and love mercy, 
and walk humbly with God, constitutes the essence 
of true religion, with which Genesis dnd geology have 
nothing to do. 

It might be enough for one polemically inclined 
to reply to Mr. Huxley, If Science half a cent- 
ury ago confirmed the order of creation given in 
Genesis, and has since changed her mind, Religion 
can well afford to accept the confirmation, and wait 
awhile to see if Science does not change her mind 
again. But this sort of arguwmentum ad hominem 
is more useful in winning a temporary victory than 
in getting at the final truth, and this only we are in 
quest of. Mr. Huxley may be quite right in his 
science, and Mr. Gladstone quite right in his litera- 
ture and theology, and the two not so far apart as 
Mr. Huxley supposes. 

If it is claimed that the first chapter of Genesis is 











a professorial lecture on cosmogony, the material 
for which the author received direct from God, and 
which forbids all contradiction and negatives all 
future scientific research, we must frankly confess 
that modern scientific investigation absolutely for- 
bids the claim. The first chapter of Genesis is not 
scientific, and therefore is not scientifically accurate. 
But, then, neither Moses for himself, nor any other 
of the Biblical writers for him, ever claimed for his 
chapters scientific accuracy, or assumed that the 
order of creation had been revealed to him, or was 
through him revealed to others. How he arrived at 
his impressions as to the creative order we have no 
means of knowing; we only know that, as Lenor- 
mant has shown, his account very closely re- 
sembles the accounts of creation in ancient and 
nearly contemporaneous records. Whether Moses 
borrowed from them, or they from him, or both 
from a common origin, we have no means of 
knowing. Moreover, though churchmen, in their 
zeal for the Bible, have sometimes claimed scientific 
accuracy for the first chapter of Genesis, neither the 
Roman Catholic nor the Protestant Church has done 
so. From the days of Augustine to the present time 
the leaders of thought in the church have regarded 
it as a poem, not asa scientific treatise, to be tested 
as all poetry is tested, not by its scientific accuracy, 
but by its adaptation to enkindle emotional and spir- 
itual life, in this case the life of reverence and love 
toward the Oreator. If Mr. Huxley should apply to 
the first chapter of Genesis the religious test which 
he propounds in his last page, he would find that the 
chapter satisfies his test. To be religious is to walk 
humbly with God : do the sublime truths inculcated 
in the first chapter of Genesis, that a Divine Mind 
planned the order of the universe, and wrought it 
out in successive stages, fitting up a home for 
his children, who, under him, were to be lords of 
the domain, tend to develop a disposition to 
walk humbly with God? or is that disposition 
better developed by the doctrine that in the 
beginning centrifugal force fashioned the earth out 
of chaos, and heat said, Lot there be light, and 
light was, and the potency of life in matter com- 
manded the earth to bring forth after its kind, and 
it obeyed, and the lower order of animal creation 
breathed into man anima! instincts, and he was made 
in the image of the beasts that perish? If the student 
of the first chapter of Genesis will disabuse his mind 
of the idea that Moses was a professor of geology in 
a modern university ; if he will recall the time when 
and the circumstances under which the first chapter 
of Genesis was first given to the world ; if he will re- 
member that the men who received it had been edu- 
cated under a system of materialistic polytheism to 
believe that the sun and moon and stars were gods, 
that the earth aud the firmament were gods, that 
the crocodile in the river and the cattle that browsed 
along its banks were gods, and that Moses’s first mes- 
sage to them was, These are not your gods, nor the 
images of your gods; your God made yon in his 
image, and these to be your serfs and slaves—he will 
find no difficulty in seeing that to them at all events 
this first chapter of Genesis was a marvelous revela- 
tion ; and then, if he will set himself down to read 
that chapter, not as he would read Lyell’s treatise on 
geology, but as he would read Wordsworth’s ‘‘ Ode 
to Immortality,” he will find no difficulty in discov- 
ering in the great Hebrew poem of praise to the 
Creator a revelation of God; and having thus 
made this twofold discovery, his admiration for the 
poem and his faith in some superhuman influence 
working in the mind of the sacred writer will be in- 
creased, when he sees how closely parallel the story 
of the creation of those old days is to the most 
modern interpretations of nature by her most skill- 
ful interpreters, and he will not be dismayed to find 
that the Hebrew Milton had nothing to say about 
Upper, Middle, and Lower Paleozoic, and made 
no attempt to distinguish between the various forms 
of animate nature, except to recognize the three great 
divisions of water animals, air animals, and land 
animals; nor will he be greatly disturbed even if he 
accepts as proven the latest theory of the scientist, 
that, in the confusion and intermixture of these 
classes, it is ‘‘in the highest degree probable” (even 
Mr. Huxley says no more than this) that flying animals 
appeared, for the most part, after land animals. The 
Bible joes not claim to be profitable for science ; it 
does claim to be profitable for doctrine, that is, for 
religious instruction. I[f the first chapter of Genesis 
stands this test, this is all that can be asked of it ; 
and even if it should be proved that Moses was as 
dependent for his science on the traditional beliefs of 
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his time as Milton in his ‘‘ Paradise Lost” on the 
classical scholarship of his time, that fact would no 
more militate against the divine inspiration of Moses 
than the other fact against the poetic genius of Mil- 
ton. The religious teaching of Genesis has been so far 
confirmed by the scientific investigations of nature 
that Lucretius has no disciples left, and, with the 
exception of Ernst Haeckel, there is not a scientific 
atheist of note in Europe or America to-day. 








FAITH—LIFE—LOVE. 
UR correspondent whom we answered Decem- 
ber 10, page 7, in the editorial entitled ‘‘ That 
Rich Young Man,” calls our attention to the fact that 
the incident to which he referred is not the one 
which we discussed. We think, however, the same 
principles apply to its interpretation. The lawyer 
(Luke x., 25-29) asked what he should do to inherit 
eternal life. Christ, in accordance with his general 
custom, gave him no direct answer, but drew him 
out. ‘‘What is written in your law?” he said ; 
‘how do you answer the question?” The lawyer 
replied, ‘‘ Thou shalt love the Lord thy God with all 
thy heart, and soul, and strength, and mind, and thy 
neighbor as thyself.” ‘‘ Yes,” said Christ ; ‘‘ do this 
and you shalllive.” But the lawyer was not satisfied 
with his own answer, and in a question differently 
phrased showed the same feeling which the young 
ruler showed by his question, ‘‘ What lack I yet?” 
Undoubtedly he who loves God with all his soul and 
his neighbor as himself does inherit eternal life ; 
indeed, he already possesses it. What Christ under- 
takes to do is to give help to those who are conscious 
that they have not so loved God and their fellow- 
men, and do not so love God and their fellow-men, 
and desire to attain to such love. Love is eternal 
life; therefore it cannot be the road to eternal life. 

The city and the gate are not the same. 








SIGN OF THE TIMES. 


E naturally. look to the Presbyterian Church 
for conservatism on all moral and social 
questions, and peculiarly to Princeton for the con- 
servatism of the Presbyt ian Church. When, there- 
fore, we find inthe first .ber of the new “ Prince- 
ton Review” so radical au article as that by Dr. 
Parkhurst on the ‘‘ Christian Conception of Prop- 
erty ” we cannot but recognize it as an indication of 
the extent to which what men call socialistic theories 
are pervading modern thought. It is not too much 
to say that Dr. Parkhurst is as radical as Karl Marx. 
The doctrine that ‘‘it is only of God that ownership 
in its absolute sense is predicable,” and that ‘‘ God 
owns the world,” is certainly not novel. It has been 
heard thousands of times from conservative pulpits 
in appeals for what is miscalled benevolence. Dr. 
Parkaourst is radical because he applies this principle 
rigorously to the social question. To deny the father- 
hood of God is atheistic ; to deny the brotherhood of 
man is only one remove from atheism. But the 
brotherhood of man involves a true communism, and 
it is in tracing out this industrial conclusion that Dr. 
Parkhurst arrives on radical, though Christian, social- 
istic ground. According to him, as the fami!y pre 
cedes the child, so ‘‘ society antedates the individual 
logically, even if not historically ;” ‘‘ society is a unit, 
and every man a fraction.” Put these two postu- 
lates together, that God owns the world and that he 
has bestowed it upon humanity, and the conclusion 
is invincible : ‘‘ Property rights are vested in man- 
kind as such ; individual ownership has no validity 
but such asis conceded to it by God and mankind, and 
admits only of such exercise as shall not contradict the 
will of the one or prejudice the weal of the other.” 
Dr. Parkhurst does not note the contrast between this 
conception of the social organization and that which 
has been taught in our schools of political economy ; 
this, namely, that both the State and the family are 
founded upon implied contracts into which the indi- 
vidual has entered, surrendering some natural rights 
for the sake of larger advantages ; but the contrast 
is very clear. These two theories of the State are 
radically inconsistent : the one is individualistic, the 
other is socialistic; the one makes all things sub- 
servient to the individual, the other subordinates his 
interests to those of society ; the one centers about 
men, the other about man. The former is really 
anarchic, though it claims to be conservative ; the 
latter is really conservative, though it is dubbed an- 
archic. 
It is possible to hold the socialistic theory and yet 
to repudiate so-called communism—nay, as Professor 





Ely showed at Cincinnati, communism is a product, 
not of socialism, but of individualism. On this Dr. 
Parkhurst also Jays emphasis in language character- 
istically sententious. ‘‘ Communism is a wholesome 
name which he (the communist) proselytes to cloak a 
dirty ambition both in his thought and purpose. It 
is the State that is secondary to him, and not he to 
the State. . Communism is only the elegant 
auger with which he’proposes to tap the public bar- 
rel ; it is a grand economic idea worked in the inter- 
ests of his own pocket.” 

We need not here follow out Dr. Parkhurst in his 
conclusions respecting the laws of trade, and his vig 
orous repudiation of the common conception that a 
good business transaction consists in getting the most 
out of your neighbor and giving him the least pos- 
sible return. Buying labor in the cheapest market 
can never be reconciled with the Christian law of 
brotherhood, or Christ’s declaration that his disciples 
are to minister, not to be ministered unto. The 
maxims of a selfish political economy cannot be 
reconciled with those of Christ, and he who defends 
them can do so only on the ground that Christianity 
is a purely individualistic matter, and that Christ has 
not undertaken to regulate business or socialistic 
organizations. We do not need here to report Dr. 
Parkhburst's conclusions on this subject, and we have 
not room to cite his practical applications. While we 
might not agree with all that he has said, we welcome 
his article as a very healthful sign of the times, and 
commend it to our readers, lay and clerical, as both 
morally and intellectually elevating and inspiring. 








FRUITFUL OLD AGE. 


HERE are few more inspiring spectacles than an 

old man full of years and honor marching 
steadily at the head of his profession, while hosts of 
younger men are contending with him for the post of 
honor. Such a career completes that ideal of life 
which involves steady accumulation of power and 
achievement. The ‘‘ Pall Mall Gazette,” in a recent 
issue, calls attention to what it calls the neck-and- 
neck race which Mr. Gladstone and Tennyson seem 
to be running. At the close of their yachting tour 
last autumn Mr. Gladstone said of his famous com- 
panion, ‘‘ His life and labors have corresponded in 
time exactly with my own,” and the ‘ Gazette” 
notes that simultaneously with the great statesman’s 
introduction of a new measure the great poet comes 
out with a new volume of verse. This winter, when 
the decadence of both has been predicted with more 
assurance than evef before, Mr. Gladstone is pre- 
paring what must be in some respects the most 
original and daring political measure of his life, and 
at the same moment Tennyson publishes a volame of 
verse which quite restores to his fame whatever 
luster may have been lost by his excursions in the 
direction of the drama. 

The unbroken activity of these two great men, 
both bearing fruit, like Goethe and Landor, in 
old age, is full of significance. Careers rounded 
to such a degree of completeness are never com- 
mon, and are perhaps as rare to-day as at any 
earlier period in the world’s history. The life 
of Darwin displayed the same cumulative energy and 
productive force, and the German historian, Von 
Ranke, lately received from princes and universi- 
ties the homage due to his ninety years of fruit- 
fal toil. There must be some secret of mental 
longevity which these men have mastered and made 
their own ; it is certainly no accident which makes 
fields that have been tilled so long still fertile. That 
secret, like every other great secret in life, is what 
Carlyle would have called an open secret ; some- 
thing, that is, which a spirit and a capacity for 
work can discover and use. It is noteworthy that 
all the men whose names have been mentioned have 
been great workers ; they have begun early, and held 
themselves resolutely to the tasks to which their 
lives have been devoted. There is a touch of the 
sublime in the quiet persistency of such men as Dar- 
win and Raoke ; to go apart from the world in these 
busy and engrossing days, when able men command 
such material returns for the use of brains, and to 
silently wait and work year after year for the attain- 
ment of some far-off end, implies moral no less than 
a mental heroism. No selfish man, no man whose 
purposes are small or mean, can preserve his fruit- 
fulness. It is only a generous and noble ideal that 
keeps heart and brain fresh and true through years 
of toil and care, and makes old age fertile as youth, 





THE SPECTATOR. 


A schoolboy told at my table the not infrequent story of 
the rather rude jest which the schoolmaster made at his 
expense—good enough to make the other boys laugh, as 
vassals generally laugh when the lord of the manor makes 
a joke. 

“Of course,’’ said the boy, ‘‘I could not reply. I had no 
chance given me to show whether I could turn the laugh 
on him.” 

There were four or five young gentlemen present who 
had done with school forever. The anecdote set them on 
memories of the same thing, and all of them could remember 
only three teachers, out of perhaps fifteen whom they named, 
who were not guilty of this petty tyranny. The other twelve 
all showed their wit in this cowardly way, at the expense 
of boys who were not permitted to answer. 

It all reminded me of my mother’s standing oracle about 
schoolmasters. She did not believe in the least in the 
patent modern theory that they should serve for life. 
‘* Five years is enough for the best of them,”’ she would say ; 
* absolute power ruins any one in the long run.”’ 








The temperance questions take new form every day. A 
friend writes from Massachusetts with this story: ‘‘ I took 
my lunch at a decent-looking restaurant, where I had never 
gone before. The dealer knew me, and asked if I were not 
interested in temperance. ‘Certainly,’ I said. Then came 
the question, was I sure that it is well in Massachusetts to 
compel barrooms to furnish food—that is, to be ‘ victual 
ers?” Our law does compel this. What follows is that 
any young man who goes out to lunch may go, if he chooses, 
to a bar, persuading himself that he goes to eat ; but he is 
tempted very soon to drink as well. Are they not wiser in 
England, where ‘victualing’ is one business and ‘ beer- 
selling’ another? If at an eating-house in London you ask 
for a tankard of beer, the waiter asks you for the money, 
runs into the street, and brings it from the next beer-shop. 
He may not keep the beer himself on sale. He is one thing 
or the other, and, in general practice, is not both.’? Our 
friend goes on to say that he knows two places where he is 
glad to eat his lunch : where the keepers themselves are total 
abstinents ; where they feel themselves fairly forced to sell 
beer, exactly as their neighbors, the liquor-sellers, are forced 
by statute to sell something which may be called food, and 
will satisfy the definition of a ‘‘ victualer’s shop.’’ Every 
body must eat. But some of us hold that everybody need 
not drink beer orliquor. Is it, on the whole, wise, in acom- 
munity where almost every workingman goes to a shop to 
buy his food, so to legislate that it is nearly certain that he 


pected which the editor is always hoping for, but which 
sometiines comes to him in form which he did not antici- 
pate, and which he does not find agreeable. The contrib- 
utor whose article has been waiting two years for publica 
tion frequently calls upon him when he least;expects it ; and 
there are other forms of disagreeable surprises which lie in 
the editorial path. It is, therefore, with genuine pleasure 
that one editor reads the details of a very agreeable sur- 
prise which befell another editor—Mr. Hezekiah Buatter- 
worth, of the ‘“‘ Youth’s Companion,’’ one evening last 
week, when a company of friends, to the number of seventy 
five, waited upon him, and, after expressing their esteem 
and regard in the choicest English phrases, gave these sen- 
timents a substantial and permanent embodiment in the 
form of a case full of choice and elegantly bound books. 
Mr. Butterworth combines two very different gifts—the gift 
of writing genuine and spirited verse, and the gift of edit- 
ing an extremely valuable and exceptionally successful 
paper. We add our congratulations to those of his friends. 


The paper on the theology of Madame Guyon in this 
week’s issue of The Christian Union was originally pre- 
pared for and read to a ministerial meeting in Boston. 
There is, perhaps, no writer outside of Scripture who has 
better interpreted, both by her writings and her experience, 
entire consecration, though alloyed, as in all uninspired 
writing and human experiences, with something of error 
and imperfection. 


IN AND ABOUT BOSTON. 


[FROM OUR OWN CORRESPONDENT.] 


ECENTLY a Congregational minister was in- 

stalled over the Congregational church in Me- 
thuen by a large and representative council, which put 
this caveat into its record: ‘‘ While the council would 
not put themselves on record as indorsing all the state- 
ments and opinions expressed before us by the candi 
date, we have been so impressed by his general agree- 
ment with the doctrines taught by our churches,” etc. 
Probably no two men on that council would agreein their 
views of all phases of what is called evangelical truth. 
Yet they loaded their brother with suspicions, without 
specifying points of divergence from themselves. The 
council either can or cannot honestly settle a minister. 
If it is able to do so at all, why not do so in a clear and 
wholesome way? If it cannot honestly do it, then let 
there be the manliness, the kind firmness, to refuse. 
Even if wrong in its judgment, it will save itself from 
the suspicion of being foolish, or of fearing public senti- 
ment. 


In the Methuen case there is an instructive sequel. 
Dr. E. F. Burr, of Connecticut, was moved to take the 
council sharply to task, by a protest in the ‘ Congrega- 
Hlonaljst ” for letting down the standards of ‘‘ the apos 
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tles and the apostolic fathers of New England,” and 
for ‘‘such weakness of knees, such Jukewarmness to- 
ward fundamental truth, such unfaithfulness to their 
office and pledges and Master”! To this the newly 
settled pastor, the Rev. Charles H. Oliphant, replied in 
an open letter to Dr. Burr, which the ‘‘ Congregational- 
ist” printed in fine type Jast week. Mr. Oliphant re- 
minds his censor that he got his knowledge of the 
cxamination from ‘‘a random report in a religious 
newspaper by an anonymous writer,” and then asks 
‘“‘whether the effect would be salutary to religion in 
general if such unsparing public accusations were in- 
dulged in ad libitum by all distant and disaffected mem- 
bers of the body of Christ.” He reminds Dr. Burr that 
instead of the apostolic fathers of New England, he 
prefers the apostles of the New Testament as authority. 
The poor council, between Dr. Burr and the Rev. Mr. 
Oliphant, seems to be ground as between the nether and 
upper millstone. It indorsed the pastor for his ‘‘ gen- 
eral agreement,” at the same time tabooed some of his 
‘‘optinions,’ leaving people to find out by their wits 
(or, as Dr. Burr did, by sn anonymous reporter) what 
opinions were unindorsable. The real point of this 
business, I opine, was occasioned by vagueness as 
to the ‘‘agreement” between the ‘‘apostles and the 
apostolic fathers of New England.” Just who the 
‘*apostolic fathers of New England” were we are not 
told, but undoubtedly the ‘‘ Christian consciousness,” 
as developed by the old Andover, is authority on this 
point. It is earnestly to be hoped that Dr. Burr will 
follow up the ‘‘ weak-kneed” councils with his sharp 
stick, and punch the nonsense out of them of putting 
caveats into their results. 


It is doubtful whether Dr. Mulford left manuscripts 
that can be used for publication. His habits were not 
to write with a fullness that would make his paragraphs 
readable till he was ready to prepare his thoughts for the 
press. I find already some workers in special lines, who 
have been accustomed to consult freely with him, feel his 
loss most keenly, and know not where now to look for 
even an approximate equivalent to this unfailing source 
ef information and insight. His chapter in the “ Na- 
tion” on the “‘ Family ” seems almost inspired. It is 
almost as compact as the Sermon on the Mount. 








By conversations with workers in lines of reform 
I am impressed with the swiftness that has brought 
the questions of socialism to the front. Caroll D. 
Wright, now at the head of the National Bureau 
of Statistics, has caught sight of the fact that while 
heretofore Speaker Carlisle has been perplexed to 
find men who would serve on labor committees, he 
now is besfeged by more than a hundred men who 
are anxious to be at the head of such committees. Col- 
onel Wright has his eyes along the moving columns of 
social reform, including the divorce question. The suc- 
cessful statisticlan needs to be aman of philosophic 
mind ; to be able to see the correlation of forces. Isee 
repeatedly how every movement of the Divorce League 
is pushing its investigation back of divorce to the primal 
forces of the family as the great underlying principles 
of social life. To cure the divorce mania it is needful 
to upbuild, enthrone, and purify the family as the pe- 
rennial source of morality and spiritual unity. 





Christmas came and went as a matter of course : the 
two or three days previous pleasant and mild; the 
streets crowded and clerks in the stores driven half to 
distraction ; the mails loaded with packages ; the day 
itself pleasant, with well-attended services in Episcopal, 
Catholic, and some Unitarian churches, and with real 
holiday relief to overworked men and women. But the 
day after! cold, a driving wind, the air filled with dust 
imperiling your eyes and sifting into houses through 
every crack and keyhole—one of the days never to for- 
get and always to load with maledictions. 


A volume of sermons by Dr. Reuen Thomas, of 
Brookline, entitled ‘‘ Divine Sovereignty, and Other 
Sermons,” has just appeared from the press of D. Lo 
throp & Company. Thcse discourses were prepared for 
regular pulpit ministrations, and are now given to the 
public without revision of the manuscripts. The first 
six were delivered in a course, and in a sense are a body 
of divinity of a popular cast. Dr. Thomasisan English- 
man who believes in sovereignty ; but with him all sov- 
ereignty inheres in the King of the universe, and the only 
source of authority in Church or State is “* Divine Sov- 
ereignty ” and headship of Christ. There is not a con- 
troversial sentence in the book. It would not square with 
the Athanasian Creed, nor with the tenets of the’old New 
England theology. It would fit well into the general scope 
of the Nicene Creed. The reasoning is not close ; {it is 
broad, vigorous in comprehensive grasp, and free from 
scholasticism and sectarian bias. It isa fresh and, in 
the best sense of the word, a breezy volume of eermons. 
Is is not tethered to any dogma. The movement and 
style are easy and free, and the tone and spirit healthful. 
If Dr. Thomas had set himeelf to the task of making a 
volume of sermons he would have produced a different 
book, but probably not one-half so good. Whatever 





’ 


criticism of literary style or of doctrine might have been 
avoided is more than compensated for in the spontaneity 
and liveliness of the present volume. It is a book that 
inquiring minds among the young would do well to 
read, 


The forelook for legislative work the coming winter 
is rather formidable. The exemption of soldiers from 
the provisions of the civil service act, the abolition of 
the poll tax qualification for voting, the employers’ 
Mability act, the abolition of the City Council for Boston, 
the regulation of telephone charges, weekly payments, 
arbitration for the settlement of labor troubles, and 
biennial sesslons—these are among the live issues that 
will be presented and discussed at the coming session. 
Who says that the old Commonweath is not up and 
a-coming ? OBSERVER, 


IN AND ABOUT CHICAGO. 


[FROM OUR OWN CORRESPONDENT. ] 

ot Ege Bland and Thomas matter, of which mention 

has already been made, threatens to cieate consid- 
erable excitement in Methodist circles. At the meeting 
Monday morning, the Methodist minisiers, after an ex- 
tended discussion, in which they deprecated all bitterly 
personal criticisms, and repudiated the conclusions of 
Mr. Bland’s paper as to the unsoundness of theological 
teaching at Evanston, adopted the following resolution : 
“That we hereby declare that which we supposed the 
public understood ; viz., that the Methodist preach- 
ers’ meeting {is not responsible for the opinions or utter- 
ances of apy individual member of it.” Their position 
is, that any member may say just what he pleases on 
any subject, but that the body will not be held respon- 
sible for these individual opinions, except after a formal 
vote. In his sermon Sunday morning Dr. Thomas 
answered Mr. Bland, assuming that his associates in the 
University indorsed his positions and upheld him in his 
criticisms. Next Sunday the unfortunate wrangle is to 
be continued by a sermon from Mr. Bland, unless, 
indeed, better counsels prevail. 


As social questions seem now to be the order of the 
day, the Congregationalist ministers, at their meeting 
Monday, listened to reports from Drs. Goodell and Gil- 
bert on the Cincinnati Conference, and to a full and 
critical review of Mr. Roe’s book on Contemporary 
Socialism, from the Rev. C. C. Cragin. Next Monday 
itis proposed to ask certain leading Soctalists to meet 
these ministers, and tell them precisely what their prin- 
ciples are, and just what they want the public to grant 
them. 

At the meeting cf the Congregational Club, at the 
Palmer House, Monday evening, in commemoration of 
Forefathers’ Day, Dr. C. L. Goodell, of St. Louis, was 
the principal speaker. The title of his felicitous ad- 
dress was, ‘* The May flower—The New Seas Before It,” 
his text being the lines of Lowell : 

‘* Was the Mayflower launched by cowards, steered by men 
behind their time ? 














We ourselves must pilgrims be, 
Launch our Mayflower, and steer boldly through the des- 
perate winter sea.”’ 

As those who know Dr. Goodell can imagine, he did not 
linger over the past or glorify the dead. Giving the 
principles of the Pilgrims credit for what they have 
already accomplished for the State and the Church, 
he-expressed his conviction in their power to adapt them- 
selves to the changed conditions in which we now live, 
and to accomplish far more for the good of mankind in 
the coming centuries than in the past. Dwelling upon 
the unfinished work before us, he directed attention 
epecially to the increase in our population, the rapid 
growth of our cities, their influence as centers of 
good or evil, the startling increase of wealth in this 
country the last twenty years—one hundred and fifty 
per cent., while the population has only increased sixty 
per cent.—the incoming of fifteen millions of foreigners, 
the occupation of the vest territory between the Atlantic 
and the Pacific ; fects which have brought about a con- 
dition of things widely different from any hitherto 
known, and creating difficulties which the Chris- 
tianity of to-day must meet. To meet them the Doctor 
would have our Christianity enter politics and purify 
it, mediate between capital and labor, meet the evils 
growing out of the drinking habits of the people, and give 
the Gospel to those who say that they “‘ have done with 
God,” and are living only for the present. Great em- 
phasis was placcd on the power of the home as a center 
of moral influence, and on the adaptation of the faith 
of our New Testament churches to meet the wants of 
sinful souls everywhere. The wit and earnestness of 
the speaker, his clear, ringing volce, the aptness of his 
illustrations, the breadth of his sympathies, the boldness 
of his utterances, and the largeness of his faith com- 
bined to make his address one of great interest and 
power, and one which the 350 people present thoroughly 
enjoyed. Dr. T. H. Hollister presided with dignity 
and grace, and the choir of Plymouth Church charmed 





all hearts with the sweetness of its music. 





Christmas Day was stormy and unpleasant at first, 
but ended in a beautiful evening. Religious services 
were held in a good many churches, Protestant as well 
as Catholic, and from the reports in this morning’s papers 
the attendance was quite as large as could be expected. 
The music in the Episcopal churches was of the highest 
order, and was listened to by a great many persons who 
belong to other denominations. At the First Presby 
terlan Church Dr. Barrows, the pastor, conducted the 
services, and Dr. H. M. Scudder, of the Plymouth 
Church, preached the sermon. The hospitals, asylums, 
the various Homes for the Friendless, Old People, etc., 
were generously remembered, and even the inmates 
of the Bridewell were not forgotten. At the County 
Hospital the Christmas tree caught fire, and several 
persons were seriously injured in jhe panic that 
followed. Fortunately no lives were lost. As usual, 
Alderman Jonas distribute: steaks, roasts, chickens, and 
turkeys to all whocame. In this way he disposed of 
fully 10,000 pounds of meat, and though one might 
easily imagine that he would often be imposed upon, 
Mr. Jonas insists that few abuse his charity, and 
declares himself quite content to continue a custom he 
has followed for several years. More than 400 persons 
were given a Christmas dinner at the Pacific Garden 
Mission, the first batch of tickets calling for dinner at 
twelve o’clock, the second at one o’clock, the third at 
two o’clock, and so on till as many as desired were fed. 
Religious services were held at the mission nearly all 
day. The immense amount of money expended in the 
various missions, and in the hospitals for the comfort of 
the poor and needy, is suggestive of a generosity for 
which this money-loving city does not always get credit. 
To many hundreds of families, doubtless, the day comes 
in the midst of pinching want, but it is safe to say that 
no known instance of want was unsatisfied. 








MORNING AND EVENING. 
By Ricuarp E. Burton. 


‘T N the dews of the morning, cheery and sweet, 
A ruddy robin sang up in a tree; 
And his warble seemed for the morning meet, 
And a song that was full of hope to me. 
So I said to my heart, That song is best 
Which faces the day with zeal and zest. 


At sundown, out from the heart of the wood, 
The spirit-song of the hermit-thrush 
Came floating to me as I silent stood, 
And soothed my soul in the wide, warm hush. 
And I said to my heart, That song is best 
Which breathes on the spirit balm and rest. 


“ALL THE DAYS.” 


By THe Rev. J. G. DAVENPORT. 


HERE might have been some question as to whether 

the difficulty with the Rev. Mr. Edwards were 
mainly psychological or wholly physical. But he did 
not attempt to analyze his experiences and seek their 
explanation. 

‘The facts were these. He bad gone into his study one 
bright November morning, and set himeelf at his work 
conscientiously, although not vigorously. The days im- 
mediately preceding had been unusually full of care. 
Several cases of affliction in the parish had made a heavy 
drain upon his sympathies. Unusual labors assigned 
him by his Association had abridged for him both the 
early and the later slumbers. But asa faithful worker, 
eager to accomplish what he might while the brief day 
of toil should linger, it had not occurred to him that he 
was going beyond his strength. On the morning in ques- 
tion he proposed to commence his preparation for the 
coming Sunday. ‘ What shall I preach?” was the 
inquiry as he sat at his desk. The needs of his parish, 
ashe considered them, did not present themselves in 
such a way as suggested atopic. He turned the leaves 
of his Bible, hoping to find the text that should prove 
both suggestive and inspiring, but nothing stimulated 
his mind to activity. 

The pursuit of a theme yielded only weariness. His 
mind seemed a blank, and as he looked for the spiritual 
anxiety and aspiration with which he was wont to take 
counsel, they could not be found. How could he minis- 
ter to the flock out of sand and barrenness equal to those 
of Sahara? How could he have ventured to assume the 
office of pastor and teacher while the helpful vitalities 
of his own soul were £0 unreliable ? He had not given 
much thought to the matter before, but very likely there 
was foundation for the somewhat pointed hints of Dea- 
con Parmenas, that his pastorate had not been as fruit- 
ful as some of its predecessors’. The expressed wish of 
a sister whom he had regarded as possessing genuine 
zeal, if not the highest wisdom, to the effect that the 
services of an evangelist ought to be secured to fan 
the smoldering embers upon the altars of the church, 
appeared more reasonable than when he was first ap- 
prised of it. The things that his ministry at Edgewater 
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had not accomplished came crowding {nto remembrance. 
The faces into which he looked from his pulpit every 
Sunday morning, some of them manifesting even less 
response to the truth than at the beginning of his pastor- 
ate, began to flit before him. Thoughts of the men 
prominent in the community whom he had failed to win 
to Christ, notwithstanding his earnest effort and persist- 
ent prayer, filled his mind with bitterness. Many had 
indeed come into the church, yet more had refused to 
come. It must be that he, the Rev. Hamilton Edwards, 
had been mistaken when he thought himself called to 
the Gospel ministry. His whole life had been a mistake, 
although he had verily believed himself guided of 
God in shaping and Cirecting it. There came back 
to him for a moment the holy memory of a now sainted 
mother’s words and tears as, in his boyhood, she had 
consecrated him to the special service of Christ. Butno 
doubt her love had ventured to claim for him greater 
things than the Master had meant him to receive. He was 
not fitted for the high calling of the Christian ministry. 
All the waves and billows of disappointment and distress 
went over him. He knew the hour and the power of 
darkness. His soul fainted within him. He could dis- 
cern no help and no hope. 

While groping in the depths of despair, he listlessly 
took up the Greek Testament that lay upon his desk, 
and opened it. His eye fell upon the closing words of 
the Gozpel of Matthew. The great commissfon to the 
disciples to teach all nations he read with no special In 
terest, but certain comforting words that follow arrested 
his attention. ‘‘Lo, I am with you all the days ;” 
““nantas tas hemeras.” The phraseology seemed unfa- 
milliar, although he bad often read it. He had forgotten 
that those were the Master’s words, but as he lingered 
over them they appeared to lift themselves into promi- 
nence, and to glow as if written in characters of gold. 
“* Allthedays.” ‘‘ How much that means!” he thought. 
‘The bright days and the dark days alike; the days of 
success and of discouragement ; the days that bring the 
heaviest burdens, and those that lay no weight upon our 
hearts ; the days that gleam with sunshive and thrill with 
song and throb with exultation, and those that are swept 
through and tbrough with a blinding and depressing 
mist that chills the very marrow of the bones and buries 
all the joy and all the hope. ‘ With you all the days.’ 
Then why not this ?” The inquiry was the unveiling of 
the Master's presence and tender love. And the pastor 
started as he remembered the thoughts that bad been 
cherished while the Redeemer’s eye had read his secret 
and taken in his distrust of the guiding forces of his 
life. A wave of penitence swept through his heart, and 
instinctively he brought the whole burden that had op. 
pressed him, partially definite and partially undefined, 
and cast it upon Him who he knew was there to sympa- 
thize and to aid. 

The relief was so sweet that, with his head resting 
upon the desk before him, he fell asleep, and slept for 
hours. Whatever may be the true reading jn the One 
Hundred and Twenty-seventh Psalm, the old render- 
ing was justified in the pastor’s case. He gave His 
beloved sleep. When he awoke {t was toa new life. 
‘* All the days ;” ‘‘Lo, I am with you.” The words 
repeated themselves in his soul as a chant of assured 
victory. ‘All the days”—days in the study, in the 
pulpit, and in the parish ; that holy and helpful Pres- 
ence should be the charm and the inspiration of them, 
every one. New courage came with the idea, and new 
strength. With what certainty of finding the truth 
could one study, with Him at hand to guide! With 
what authority one could utter the Word of God, with 
Him in the sacred desk tostrengthen and inspire! With 
what hope of success in convincing and comforting and 
advising might one go forth to his pastoral work, knowing 
that the kingly Presence would go with him from house 
to house! ‘‘ All the days.” The expression included 
in its delightful sweep the seasons when special d@ties 
presented themselves beyond the limits of the parish. 
That paper forthe Association should be rewritten under 
the direct instruction of the present Redeemer. Those 
plans for the improvement of the educational system of 
the district should be submitted to the wisdom that is 
higher than man’s. That work for temperance in 
which he had proposed to engage should be reconsidered 
and planned anew in council with the Lord. No atom 
of effort should by him be expended anywhere without 
a thoroughly practical recognition of the vitalizing pres- 
ence of the holy Christ. 

The resolution was acted upon, and the result need 
scarcely be stated. On the Sunday after the event de- 
scribed, Mr. Edwards stood in the pulpit with some- 
thing of the humble assurance and gentle dignity that 
must have characterized Moses after his interview with 
God upon the Mount. His eyes beamed with a new 
light ; a tremor of earnestness was in his voice as he told 
of the riches of redeeming love ; Deacon Simon omitted 
his usual nap, and Deacon Parmenas declared that he 
did not remember a sermon from theold pulpit that had 
so stirred him. The evening prayer-meeting was crowd- 
ed, and a new tenderness was manifest in every prayer. 
Before the service closed two young men asked the aid 





of Christians in finding that new way of falth which fs 
the old. And that was the beginning of better days for 
the Edgewater Church. Christ, present, helpful, eager 
to save, a guide amid small and great duties, a source of 
strength and of boundless comfort, thus he was revealed 
to that favored parish. The pastor's discovery had en- 
riched all his people. His entire ministry subsequent to 
the ‘‘ dark day” that he so long remembered was con- 
ducted under the direct inspiration of those wonderful 
words cf immortal love, ‘‘Lo, I am with you all the 
days.” 








MY STUDY FIRE. 
IV. 
NEW YEAR’S EVE. 

HE last fire of the many that have blazed on my 

hearth these twelve months gone {s fast sinking 
into ashes. I do not care to revive its expiring flame, 
because I find its slow fading into darkness harmonious 
with the hour and the thought which comes with it as 
the shadow follows the cloud. While it is true that our 
division of time into years is purely conventional, and 
finds no recognition or record on the great dial face of 
the heavens, no man can be quite oblivious of it. 
New Year's eve is like every other night; there is no 
pause in the march of the universe, no breathless mo- 
ment of silence among created things that the passage 
of another twelve months may be noted; and yet no 
man has quite the same thoughts this evening that come 
with the coming of darkness on other nights. The vast 
and shadowy stream of time sweeps on without break, 
but the traveler who has been journeying with it cannot 
be entirely unmindful that he is perceptibly nearer the 
end of his wanderings. It {is an old story, this irresist- 
ible and ceaseless onflow of life and time; time always 
scattering the flowers of life with a lavish hand along 
its course; but each man recalls it for himself, and to 
each it wears some new aspect. The vision of Mirza 
never wholly fades from the sight of men. 

From such thoughts as these, which would be common- 
place enough if it were not for the pathos in them, I am 
recalled by a singular play of the expiring flames on the 
titles of my books. Many of these are so indistinct that 
I cannot read them; indeed, the farther corners of the 
room are lost entirely in the gloom that is fast gaining 
on the dying light. But there are two rows of books 
whose titles I discover readily as I sit before the fire, 
and I note that they are the great, vital works which 
belong to all races and times ; the books which form the 
richest inheritance of each new generation, and which 
the whole world has come to hold as its best possession. 
In the deepening shadows, and at this solitary hour, 
there is something deeply significant, something solemn 
and consoling, in the great names which I read there. 
A multitude of other names, full of light and beauty in 
their time, have been remorselessly swept into oblivion 
by the fading of the light; at this moment they are as 
utterly vanished as if they had never been. But these 
other names—and I note among them Homer, Darte, 
Shakespeare, Milton, Goethe, Cervantes—stand out 
clear and familiar even amid the shadows. 

I recall the old maxim of the English common law, 
that no. time runs against the king, and I see at a glance 
the deep and wide meaning which escapes from the 
meshes of legal] interpretation. Here tru'y are the 
kings, and to them time is as if it were not. It has run 
against the Greek race and the Greek language, but not 
against Homer ; it has run against medixval Flcrence 
and the Italy just on the threshold of the Renaissance, 
but not against Dante; it has run against the sturdy 
England of Elizabeth, but not against Shakespeare. All 
are dead save the kings, and when one remembers what 
they have outlived of power and wealth and learning 
and civilization, one feels that here are the inheritors of 
immortality. A library {s, more truly than any other 
place to which men may go, a place of refuge against 
time. Not that time does not come here; those forgotten 
names on the upper shelves bear witness to its power ; 
but here, at least, are some whose serene faces have the 
majesty of a work of Phidias; that large, calm, pene- 
trating look of immortality of the elder kings when they 
stood in unbroken line with the gods. Every library 
which has its poets’ corner—and what library has not ?— 
possesses the memorials of royalty more truly than West- 
minster itself ; more really, in fact, because these kings 
are not dead. They sway a mightier host to-day than 
ever before, and the boundaries of their common realm 
are also the frontier lines of civilization. In such com- 
pany the passage of time is, after all, a thing of little 
account, It destroys only ths imperfect, the partial, 
the limited, the transitory; here are the truths over 
which time has no power, because they are part of 
that eternity to which it is itself ributary. And just here 
is the secret of the immortality which these kings have 
inherited ; they have passed through all the appearances 
of things, the passing symbols and the imperfect em- 
bodiments of truth to truth itself, which is contempora- 
neous with every age and race. Time destroys only the 
symbols and the inadequite expressions of truth, but it 
is powerless to touch truth. The writers who were 
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once famous and now forgotten were men who caught 
the aspcct of the hour and gave it graceful or forceful 
expression ; but when the hour passed, the book which 
grow out of it went with it as the flower goes with the 
season which saw {ts blossoming. The book of the mo- 
ment often has immense vogue, while the book of the 
age, which comes in its company from the press, lies 
unnoticed ; but the great book has its revenge. It lives 
to see its contemporary pushed up shelf by shelf until it 
finds its final resting-place in the garret or the auction 
room, 

The conviction deepens in me year by year that the 
best possible education which any man can acquire is a 
genuine and intimate acquaintance with these few great 
minds who have escaped the wrecks of time and have 
become, with the lapse of years, a kind of impersonal 
wisdom, summing up the common experience of the race 
and distilling it drop by drop into the perfect forms of 
art. The man who knows his Homer thoroughly knows 
more about the Greeks than he who has famillarized him- 
self with all the work of the archeologists and philolo- 
gists and historians of the Homeric age ; the man who 
bas mastered Dante has penetrated the secret of medix- 
valism ; the man who counts Shakespeare as his friend 
can afford to leave most other books about Elizabeth’s 
England unread. To really know Homer, Dante, 
Shakespeare, and Goethe is to know the best the world 
bas thought and said and done, is to enter into that 
inheritance of experlence and knowledge which Is the 
truest, and at bottom the only,education. Most of us 
know too many writers, and waste our strength in a vain 
endeavor to establish relations of intimacy with a multi- 
tude of men, great and small, who profess to have some 
claim upon us. Itis both pleasant and wise to have a 
large acquaintance, to know life bioadly and at its best ; 
but our intimate friends can never, in the nature of 
things, be many. We may know a host of interesting 
people, but we can really live with but afew. And it is 
these few and faithful ones whose names I see in the 
dying light of the old year and the first faint gleam of 
the new. 








WAR TAXES IN TIME OF PEACE. 


HAVE carefully perused the ‘Plea for Wage- 

Workers” in your issue of December 10. As Iam 
myself a workiugman, getting my living by daily 
manual labor, and therefore deeply interested in all that 
relates to the welfare of wage-workers, I desire to state 
some of the reasons why I dissent from the conclusions 
of ‘‘ Rhode Island Manufacturer.” The dispassionate 
and candid tone of his article is worthy of all commen- 
dation, and I wish that more of us in this tariff contro. 
versy could be as moderate in temper and language. 

I cannot, however, see that our Rhode Island manu- 
facturer refutes or seriously attempts to refute any of the 
points in my former article. He devotes a large portion 
of his rejoinder to an illustration of the fact that wages 
are higher here than in Scouand. Now, this fact is not 
in dispute at all. 

The point is, does protection make the difference ? 
Has protection made wages high in France, in Ger- 
many, in Spain, orin Russia? Even so hizh a protec- 
tionist authority as Mr. Robert P. Porter admits that 
wages are higher in free-trade England than in any of 
the protected countries on the Continent. ‘‘ Rhode 
Island Manufacturer” says of free trade and protection, 
‘Let them be judged by their fruits.” Very well; I 
accept the challenge; but I submit, in the first place, 
that it is not fair to compare a young and fertile coun- 
try like the United States with an old, barren, over- 
populated, and heavily taxed country like Scotland, and 
then say protection makes all the difference in the pros- 
perity of the two peoples. Obviously, the only fair 
method of comparison {s to take two periods in the his- 
tory of the same country, in one of which it had a low 
revenue tariff, in the other a high protective tariff. 

In 1846 we adopted a low revenue tariff. In the next 
decade manufactures aud commerce increased and 
flourished to an unprecedented extent. Wages, so far 
from falling (according to our Rhode Island friend), 
actually rose seventeen per cent from 1850 to 1860. Anu 
why? Because the capital and labor of the country was 
all employed in those branches of industry which the 
resources and capabilities of the country pointed out as 
most productive and profitable. We had not then 
earned what a nice thing it is to support a lot.cf exotic 
industries, made to pay by taxing the rest, which 
necessarily lowers the rate of profit ia all. During thts 
period of commercial freedom uniformly good times 
prevailed, interrupted only for a few months by a Wall 
Street panic in 1854, and a somewhat severer shock in 
1857. Now, how has it been under protection ? During 
the war the terrible destruction of life and property that 
was constantly going on made ar artificial demand for 
labor and material. Wages consequently were high, and 
many manufacturers made enormous fortunes. It was 
after the war that the real grinding oppresstons of war 
taxes began to be felt. In 1868 the Hon. Jobn 


Covode, a prominent protectionist Congressman from 
Pennsylvania, publicly declared that American work- 
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ingmen were in deeper distress than ever before in the 
bistory of the country. Since then we have gone 
through two periods of industrial stagnation, each far 
more prolonged and disastrous than the one alluded 
to by Mr. Covode. We have really had not more 
than three or four years of ‘‘ good times” since 1873. 
if these are the ‘‘frufts of protection,” it seems to me 
we had better try something else. A year ago “‘ Brad- 
etreet’s” estimated the number of wage. workers out of 
employment in manufacturing industries as 316,000 in 
twenty-one States, and the reduction in wages as rang 
ing from fifteen to thirty per cent. during the year 
1884 alone, and we all know that wages have not 
materially risen since. Now, the census reports com- 
piled by protectionist statisticians give the total increase 
in wages from 1860 to 1880 as only about fifteen per 
cent., so that it appears on the best authority that 
wages actually average Jess now than they did in 1860 
before the Morrill tariff bill was passed. 

“Rhode Island Manufacturer” mentions the case of 
a Scotch firm who established a branch factory in Mas- 
sachusetts in order to get at our market, and he says 
that ‘‘this is not an isolated case.” The statement is 
undoubtedly true, although it may not perhaps be wholly 
clear to the uninitiated reader why British competition, 
which is so terrible a thing to the American manufact- 
urer in the Britich isles, should be regarded so compla- 
cently when it is brought 3,000 miles nearer home. But 
as a matter of fact, for every instance of the kind that 
our Rhode Island friend can bring forward, I will give 
another of some industry that has been driven out or 
crushed out by tariff taxes. The duty on nickel, for ex- 
ample, imported apparently that a nickel mine owner in 
Pennsylvania might make a fortune, obliged the Meri- 
den Britannia Company, one of the largest consumers of 
nickel in the country, to establish a factory in Canada 
in order to compete for the foreign market. 

Our Rhode Island protectionist draws a doleful pict- 
ure of the results of unrestricted competition between 
England and the United States. It is not quite plain to 
me how competition betwen Englishmen and Americans 
is any more wicked and demoralizing than ccmpetition 
between Americans alone. There is but one inference 
about people who have something to sell and are afraid 
of competition, and that is, that they know they can’t 
offer as good a bargain as somebody else. The claims 
that we cannot compete on account of high wages will 
not bear examination at all. Why do Germany and 
France enact protective tariffs against English manu- 
factures ? Certainly not because they are the product of 
cheap labor, for it is admitted that English labor is the 
best paid of any in Europe. It must be, then, that they 
protect themselves against English industrial energy and 
English natural resources. Now, as a patriotic Amerti- 
can, I submit that our industrial energy is just as great 
as that of England, and our natural resources incom- 
mensurably greater. This means that with raw materi- 
als free we can compete in the world’s markets with 
England or anybody else. If the theory were true that 
we cannot compete on account of high wages, then it 
would follow that our exports of manufactured goods 
must consist entirely of those articles in which the cost 
of labor is least in proportion to the cost of material. 
Now, what are the facts? In iron and steel, those hoary 
infants who are perpetually wailing for more protection, 
the census for 1880 gives the cost of labor in the crude 
forms of manufacture as only twelve per cent. of the 
total cost of production. On the other hand, it is thirty- 
three per cent. in agricultural implements, sixty per cent. 
in firearms, fifty per cent. in sewing-machines, forty 
per cent. in locomotives and machinery, and forty six 
per cent. in clocks and watches. Now, everybody knows 
that we successfully compete in the world’s market with 
all these articles, and that they are leading items in our 
exports of manufactures. It follows, therefore, that if 
the producers of all these goods were relieved of tariff 
taxcs on their raw materials, they could produce them 
stil] cheayer, and enormously extend their foreign mar. 
kets, without necessarily lowering wages atall. I have 
yet to see it asserted that wages in the industries men- 
tioned above, which compete with foreigners on their 
own ground, are any lower than, if as low as, the aver- 
age of wages in protected industries. 

I cannot close this article without some reference to the 
ethical side of the tariff controversy, as our revenue 
reformers view it. Protection says: You shall not 
trade where you choose, where the goods and the price 
suit you best. Youshall buy of me, and if you disobey 
and insist on trading somewhere else, you shall pay a 
heavy penally in the shape of a tariff tax. In short, 
protection nullifies freedom of exchange, which I hold 
is just as much 8 right as freedom of speech or freedom 
of worship. No man is wholly a free man till he is as 
free to ex *hange as he is to produce. Again, protection 
is unchristian, because it is in direct opposition to the 
Golden Rule. It is not doing to other nations as we 
would have them do tous. Now that Germany has 
almost wholly excluded American food products, and 
France fs t lking of doing the same thing, we know 
bow we like protection when it is applied against us, 





When Bismarck procured the passage of an act exclud- 
ing American 1 eats, such a how] went up in the West 
that it was seriously proposed to give the capital of Da- 
kota some less obnoxious title than the name of the Ger- 
man statesman. It will be « very serious thing for the 
American farmer if Europe proposes to apply the doc 
trine of protection tous. The home market is not only 
insufficient to absorb our agricultural products, although 
that was one of the special results predicted for protec- 
tion, but our exports of food products have actually 
risen from $1.29 per capita in 1869 to $8.33 per capita in 
1880. So that we are six times as dependent upon a 
fcrelgn market for our agricultural products as we 
were before the Morrill tariff was enacted. The surplus 
wheat marketed abroad determines the price of the 
whole crop. This, then, is how the case stands. The 
Western farmer has to sellin a free-trade market, but is 
made to buyin the protected home market, where prices 
are artificially enhanced for the supposed benefit of the 
Eastern manufacturers. Is this just and right? Has 
the Rhode Island manufacturer any claim for support 
upon the Dakota farmer ? 

It was once sald by the late Dr. Leonard Bacon, whom 
a good many of us here in Connecticut think was right 
on this tariff question, as he was right on almost every 
other public question during his long and useful career, 
**T do not see anything in free trade except, ‘ Thou shalt 
not steal.’ ” A Connecticut FREE-TRADER. 





A GRIEVOUS ABUSE. 
By A. O. FRASER. 

OT many years ago the United States could prop. 
erly boast that it possessed the finest ships of 
commerce and the finest body of sailors in the world. 
But all is changed now ; England has taken away from 
us the largest share of our carrying trade, and {s still 
encroaching upon us in that direction. Without going 
into statistics, it is evident that the United States as a 
commercial nation must do something, and that pretty 
quickly, to retrieve what it has lost in shipping. A 
recent voyage from New York to Australia on an Amer- 
ican sailing vessel has led me to think that one direction 
in which we must work is toward the improvement of 
our saflors. General'y speaking, they are to-day a most 
miserable set of men. In fact, there are hardly any 
American sailors; Americans are no longer going to 
sea. The places of the American boys and young men 
who used to ship before the mast in the good old days 
from the seaport towns of New England are being 
taken by a motley collection of Danes, Norwegians, 
Swedes, Russian-Fins, Germans, and other nationali- 
ties. The bark on which I sailed carried twenty-one 
souls, or at any rate twenty-one bodies, including myself. 
Of these the captain, the first mate, the cook, the cabin- 
boy, and myself were Americans ; the second mate was 
a Scotchman, the steward a German, the carpenter a 
Dane, and the crew chiefly Russian-Fins and Scandiva- 
vians, though, of course, the ubiquitous Irishman was 
there. When we got to Melbourne, the very first day, 
as we lay at anchor in the bay, all the men before the 
mast but three deserted, and forthe next week spent 
their time, as I used to see them in going to and fro 
from the ship, in getting drunk, and then getting sober 
by the successful but violent method of knocking each 
other down. This brief account of the way a first class 
American vessel is manned—and the vessel was a first- 
class one, well built, well officered, and commanded by 
a skillful, intelligent, progressive, genuine young Amer- 
ican—will suffice to show that what I have said of the 
necessity of improving the condition of our sailors is 

not an exaggeration. 

It is true that there has recently been some legislative 
agitation toward the improvement of the condition of 
sailors in American ports and on American vessels, but 
this legislation has not struck at the root of the trouble. 
The root of the trouble is the sailor boarding-house and 
the boarding-master. It was the boarding master that 
made our crew desert in Melbourne. The runner for 
one of the sailor bearding-houses on shore came on 
board our verse] at night, and with small boats carried 
the crew to his house, after, perbaps, persuading them 
that they could get better wages on some other vessel, 
having certainly plied them well with whisky and rum, 
intending to use them as a profitable means of spolia- 
tion. The wey the process is csrried on is this: Iama 
sailor. I reach New York, and I am either induced to 
run away from my ship, or I am paid off and can leave 
legally. The boarding-house runner comes up, and with 
his oily and persuasive talk gets me into his employer’s 
house. There I am allowed to live in my way likea 
king, having all I want to drink, and encouraged to 
spend my money, and charged prices that are about 
500 per cent., perhaps, more than they ought to be; and 
I do not know any better because I am uneducated and 
have been at sea al) my life, and am anxious, after a long 
voyage, and the hard, painful, and sometimes dangerous 
work on shipboard, to “have a good time.” When my 
money is spent, or, more correctly, when the boarding 
master has sl] my money, whether 1 have spent {t or 





not, and when my clothes are pretty well all gone to the 
pawnbroker, the boarding-master charges his tune, 
tells me I have overrun my account, that I owe him per- 
haps ten dollars, that he has been a mighty good-hearted 
and generous friend to me to let me stay 0 long, ard 
that I must get a ship at once ; and you may be sure 
that he does not tell me all this in the politest of lan- 
guage. He then gets me a ship, takes me on board, 
and gets from the captain an advance on my wages, 
which he claims that I owe him for debts incurred. 
Consequently I go to sea with a pretty good hole in 
my future wages. As like as not I am made drunk 
and taken on board drunk, and can’t prot st, and even 
if I could protest I don’t; because if I should rebel 
against the boarding-master and against the boarding 
house, should refuse to live with him, and should 
select my shore home independently, and so prove a 
troublesome customer, he would manage so that I could 
not get a ship in that port the next time I wanted to go 
to sea. On the other hand, if the captain is a good 
business man, and would like to get rid of the crying 
monopoly of the sailors’ boarding-house, and refuses to 
have anything to do with the boarding-master, the 
boarding-master then makes it very uncomfortable for 
the captain, if he does not even make it impossible for 
him to get any sailors; consequently both sailors and 
captains are at the mercy of this worst of monopolies. 

This system of sailor boarding houses, as it is now 
carried on in New York, really makes the shipping of 
the common sailors a sort of slave-trade. A very few 
years ago, when there was a large demand in certain 
ports for sailors, the boarding-masters made large profits 
by ‘‘shanghaing men,” as it is called. To ‘‘ shanghat” 
aman {s to get him drunk or drug him, take him on a 
ship that he doesn't know anything about, whether he 
wants to go to sea or not, get the advance for him, and 
let him wake up the next morning on the beginning of 
a long voyage. A story is told, and can easily be be- 
lieved by apy ove who has been to sea, of a firm of ship- 
ping men in New Orleans, consisting of two brothers. 
One brother wanted to get rid of the other. He accord- 
ingly drugged him, put him on board an outgoing 
vessel, received the fifteen or twenty five dollars ad- 
vance, and when the victim returned from his Jong and 
enforced voyage, the rascally schemer had sold out the 
business, pocketed the proceeds, and decamped for parts 
unknown. The son of a farmer in Nova Scotia, who 
bad become hard up, got his father to visit him, drugged 
him or made him drunk, took him on board a ship, 
made twenty-five or perhaps fifty dollars out of the 
transaction, and the old man had to finish the voyage as 
a sailor before the mast ; there was no help forit. In 
Melbourne, not very long ago, one of the sailors came aft 
to the captain, luckily before the ship had got outside of 
the spacious bay, and begged to be put ashore. He said 
he was a railroad laborer, with a wife and six children, 
and that he did not know the bowsprit from the spanker- 
boom, and that it would ruin him and perhaps be the 
death of some of his family if he could not get off the 
ship. The captain was a humane man ; heinvestigated 
the matter, and found the story true. Tbe complainant 
was 8 railroad laborer, and had been drugged by one of 
the boarding-masters in the shipping quarter of the city, 
and sent to sea for the sake of the high advance. The 
very worst case of shanghaing remains to be told. The 
story is one that is current among seagoing men, and is 
generally believed. A boarding-master in an American 
seaport, among theseveral men that he brought on board 
a ship about going to sea, carried one who was absolutely 
dead drunk. He was even a little too drunk for the 
captain, who expostulated; but the boarding-master 
assured him that the man was a very fine sailor when he 
was sober, and would be one cf the best bands on the 
ship. Accordingly he was laid away in the forecasile, 
and his high advance—for they happened at that time 
togpe paying large advances—was handed to the rascal 
who shipped him. In the morning, when they thought 
it was time for the man to be sober, they went to rouse 
him with the usual sea language and sea kicks, and found 
a dead body instead of a live sailor. It turned out on 
investigation that the man had died in the boarding- 
house, ard that the boarding-master, not intending to 
lose his twenty-five dollars by reason of that little acci- 
dent, palmed the corpse off on the unsuspecting captain 
as an able seaman. 

In some respects I have less sympathy with sailors 
than before I lived six months on a ship with them. 
They are a pretty hard, disreputable lot; and to-day I 
think they ure, generally speaking, pretty well treated 
on shipboard, considering their character; but unless 
they are relieved from the fearful influences and circum- 
stances under which they are placed in their life in pcrt, 
4merican shipping can never take the position that it 
ought totake. The officers are as much opposed to the 
present American sailor boarding house system as the 
sailors themselves; but they are powerless to do apy- 
thing. Asingle captain could not make a move, because 
be would be seriously obstructed in getting a crew by the 
Union of the boarding-masters, one of whose number he 
might oppose, It is true that some’ recent legislation 
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has made the paying of advances to sailors illegal ; but 
that has not stopped it. The advance willbe paid in 
one form or another as long as sailors are in the power 
of the boarding-master ; and sailors will be in the power 
of the boarding-master as long as our present method 
of shipping sailors exists, 

{t should be understood that my sympathies are to-day 
with the captains and officers of our American sailing 
vessels. I have seen enough of the sailor at sea to know 
that sympathy with him is largely wasted. But our 
shipping men and captains are interested in improving 
the condition of the sailors for mere reasons of policy ; 
and, if for no higher motive, American legislators ought 
to take active measures in that direction. 


THE INDUSTRIAL PROBLEM. 


IV.—A REVIEW OF O8JECTIONS. 

EVERAL months have passed since three articles 

were published under this title In The Christian 
Union, and before the projected series was quite com- 
pleted the writer was called away to Europe. Mean. 
while these articles have called out sv many criticisms 
that it will be more protitable to devote a short space to 
the discussion which .hese criticisms invite than to a 
more orderly continuance of the treatment of the subject, 
as originally designed. 

These articles, as some readers will remember, sought 
to show that the abolition of competition by any proc- 
ess of legislation or reconstruction of society was neither 
possible nor desirable ; that industrial education would 
be one of the greatest benefits which could be conferred 
upon the poor ; and that the system of taxation prevailing 
in the United States did more harm to the poor than 
could ever be compensated for by any co operative 
schemes. 

The narrow limits of space within which these sub. 
jects were necessarily treated made {t impossible to be 
as explicit and to give as elaborate explanations upon 
each point involved as might be desirable; and there- 
fore it is not to be wondered at that the meaning of 
these articles should be to some extent misapprehended 
To this cause is undoubtedly due the impression formed 
by some readers that all forms cf co operation were con- 
demned, and that the writer wholly disbelleved in the 
benefits of co-operation in any form. ‘This is not a cor- 
rect interpretation. The co-operation which springs 
from the natural efforts and voluntary action of individ- 
uals was not condemned ; but, on the contrary, the 
benefits arising from such voluntary co-operation would 
be cheerfully recognized. What was denied was that co- 
operation can be universally substituted for competition ; 
that soclety can be transformed in this respect by legis- 
lation or other artificial interference, with any advan- 
tage to the poor ; and that competition, as now existing, 
even with all its defects, does upon the whole work in- 
juriously. It was maintained that competition is neces- 
sary and beneficent, that it is the only means known 
or suggested by which the wants of mankind can be 
made known and properly supplied, and that the arli- 
ficial reconstruction of society which is proposed by 
radically socialistic schemes, under the name of co- 
operation, would not be a benefit to the poorer classes of 
society. That kind of co-operation which is naturally 
springing up all over the civilized world, and which is 
one of the legitimate fruits of competition, is unques 
tionably beneficial, and will continue to develop, But 
the advocates of co-operation as a radical reform in our 
social organization surely contemplate something very 
different from this. Co-operative factories and co-oper 
ative coopers’ shops, such as are said to exist in Minne- 
sota, are ali good things in their way ; but they are not 
the fruit of legislation, nor do they interfere with the 
general existence of competition. On the contrary, the 
competition of co-operative stores with small shop- 
keepers is notoriously the most unrelenting and disas- 
trous of any, and excites the fiercest hostility of the 
shopkeepers, 

One critic thinks that it isan entire mistake to say 
that artisans can secure all the benefits of co-operation 
under our existing laws relating to corporations. But 
the only reason wi-ich he assigns for this conclusion {s 
that itis of the essence of a co-operative scheme that 
each shareholder should have only one vote, no matter 
how many shares he owns. If this is all, it is quite easy 
to form a partnership on that basis; and, if the law 
does not already allow saareholders to settle this matter 
for themselves, as I think it does, there is at least no 
doubt that the legislature will instantly pass such a law 
if requested. The golden era of co-operation can there- 
fore be established by the fifteenth day of January next. 
Does anybody seriously imagine that the enactment of 
such a law or such a form of co-operation will abolish 
competition ? 

In the next place, a thoughtfui and sympathetic critic 
objects to the second article, in which it was shown that 
wages do in fact rise in the same proportion to the lavor- 
er’s productiveness, and urges that the rate of wages 
depends solely on the cost of subsistence, and therefore 
that, no matter how much the productiveness of laborers 











might increase by reason of industrial education, their 
condition would notimprove, and the only result would 
be that all would have to work harder in order to obtain 
the same rate of wages as at present. Now,I had not 
overlooked the maxim thus referred to; but I do not 
believe it. The truth is that the average rate of wages 
for unskilled laborers cannot fall below the cost of bare 
subsistence, nor can the average wages of the most 
skilled laborers ever rise above the amount of their aver- 
age production. It may be true, though I am not pre- 
pared to admit it unconditionally, that the average wages 
of unskilled laborers tend to decline to the cost of living, 
according to the average standard of comfort existing 
among them ; but this, if true, is of no practical impor- 
tance, because the standard of living constantly tends to 
rise in every healthy community. That wages do not 
decline to the level of a bare subsistence, literally con- 
strued, is demonstrated by the simple fact that no class 
of laborers in the United States, however degraded or 
helpless, work for such wages as would suffice to main- 
tain life according to the standard of Mexico; and no 
laborers in England work for such wages as are gladly 
accepted in Italy and suffice to maintain life there. The 
truth is that the productiveness of laborers is influenced 
largely by their mode of living, and that it is simply 
impossible to increase this productiveness greatly with- 
out also increasing the comfort and general prosperity of 
the laborers. The truth also is that the competition of 
capital for the employment of labor is always sufficient, 
in a healthy state of society, to insure a steady advance 
in the income and prosperity of the laboring class, pro- 
vided always that the natural law of competition be 
left perfectly free to act. It is not to the point to say, 
as does the critic in question, that all the increase in the 
laborer’s productiveness will be swallowed up by the 
owners of land, in the shape of rent; because, even if 
this were true (which experience shows is not entirely 
the case) it would only emphasizes the principles laid 
down in my former articles, For the monopoly of land, 
so far as it exists, is obviously an interference with the 
free play of competition ; and the remedy which I pro- 
posed, shifting the burden of taxation from the producer 
to the land, precisely meets the case, and is acknowl- 
edged to be a complete antidote to all the evils suggested 
by the critic in question. Industrial education, com- 
bined with a proper adjustment of taxation, would 
therefore, even upon my critic’s own showing, add im- 
mensely to the wealth of society, and at the same time 
secure that increase of wealth mainly,if not entirely, 
to the laboring classes. If we are to wait for all social 
reform until that un{versal spirit of love prevails in 
which alone my critic seems to find any hope, we must 
obviously and literally wait for the milleunium. But 
there is good reason to hope that much may be accom 
plished before that time. 

Another critic suggests that an error has been made in 
computing the general increase of wealth in this country 
at eighty-seven per cent. in twenty years, while popula 
tion has only increased sixty per cent. in the same time. 
His objection is that this computation is founded only 
upon the increased valuation of real estate. But he 
seems not to be aware that all estimates of the value of 
personal property agree that it increases at least as fast 
as the value of real estate. During the last Presidential 
campalgn statements were put forth on high authority 
showing that it had increased much more rapidly. 
These last statements were fallacious, for reasons not 
necessary now to discuss. I adopted the rate of increase 
in the valuation of real estate asa standard for tne in- 
crease of general wealth for the simple reason that all 
attainable statistics among civilized nations show that 
the one is a fair measure ofthe other. There is, in short, 
no doubt at all that the general wealth of this country, 
and of every decently governed country, grows much 
more rapidly than the population ; and this was all the 
point which was maintained. From this fact follows 
the inevitable inference that the competition of capital 
for the employment of labor does and must increase more 
rapidly than the competition of labor for its employment 
by capital. So long as this is the case (and it has beyond 
all question been the case for the last fifty years, through- 
out America and in the larger part of Europe) the natural 
tendency of wages is to rise ; and if they have not risen 
steadily and largely within that period it is because of 
some unsoundness in the laws and government of the 
countries where wages have remained depressed. 

Another critic (‘‘ M.”), of more unfriendly spirit, and 
whose sympathies are obviously with the capitalist 
rather than the laborer, thinks that my mind isin con- 
fusion on the matter of taxation. As your readers will 
doubtless have forgotten alike my statements and his 
criticisms, I will spend no more time upon them than 
just to say that, if he will get a good arithmetician to re- 
vise his figures, he will find that I made no mistake what- 
ever, and that the confusion was somewhere else than in 
my mind. I reckoned the net annual savings of the 
American people at about $800,000,000. I meant exact- 
ly what I said, that the people did actually save some- 
thing like that sum. Of course all their expenses and 
burdens of every kind,'and not merely their taxes, as M, 


supposes, were deducted in my computation ; for they 
could not save anything which they spent. It is true 
that I did not mention every item deducted, other than 
taxes; but a slight exercise of common sense would en- 
able any one to see that, while taxes were specially men 
tioned, every other expense was also deducted. I 
wonder that M. did not triumphantly proceed to deduct 
the living expenses of the people from their savings, 
since I made no mention of them. 

The really important point of M.’s criticism is the 
contempt with which he treats the idea that the annual 
addition of $700,000.000 to the wages of the working 
classes of America would be of any value to them. He 
says that my remedy for the ills of poverty would amount 
to only $1.16 per month to each person in the United 
States, and he treats with lofty scorn the idea that 
this would make the people prisperous. Nothing 
could more clearly show that M. belongs to that 
class of capitalists, or sympathizers with capitalists, 
who have no conception of how the masses of the 
people live. The addition of $1.16 per month to the 
income of every man, woman, and child in the United 
States would make all the difference between poverty 
and comparative riches to nine-tenths of our people. It 
amounts to about $t0 a year for each family, which is 
nearly one-fifth of their present average earnings, and 
more than their average savings. I will venture to say 
that such an addition to the income of the people, con- 
tinued, as this would be, year after year, without inter- 
mission, would be a greater blessing to them, ten times 
over, than all that ever was or ever can be accomplished 
by schemes of philanthropy in other forms, whether 
public or private, and that it amounts to fifty times as 
much as anything which ever has been actually done for 
the benefit of the poor in our country. 8. 








FOREIGN ART TRAINING AND ITS 
LIMITS. 
By J. R. W. Hrrcnscock. 


HEN the younger artists began to return from 

Paris and Munich in the early seventies, and 
when they presently opened exhibitions of unwonted 
freshness and power, there were many who saw in Paris 
or Munich training a panacea which should restore 
American art to health and vigor. This movement still 
counts as perhaps the most important in our art history, 
although it has brought so many disappointments to 
those who sympathized with the early promise of the 
Society of American Artists. But the Society may yet 
rise from the gulf of superficial cleverness and eccentric 
mannerism into which it plunged in 1884. It is pleas- 
anter to dwell upon such good work accomplished by 
its members as their exemplification of the necessity for 
a sounder education in art than was deemed essential 
among us fifteen or even ten yearsago. To this influ- 
ence I attribute much of the increasing importance at 
tached to thorough foreign training, and much of the 
improvement in the art schools of New York and other 
cities. In these schools to-day the student is safely 
guided beyond the elementary crayon or charcoal 
sketching from the antique and from life to ideas of 
composition, form and mass, color and values, which 
had their origin in the atelier of some French master. 
But the limit is soon reached. The results attained by 
masters of their art are not within reach of the Amert- 
can student here. That subile but constant stimulus, an 
artistic atmosphere, is wanting in this material, inartistic 
land. And so the student who means to build securely 
upon foundations laid at the Art League, or the Academy 
of Design, betakes himself to the Continent, probably to 
Paris. Thereupon he becomes a factor in the solution 
of an interesting problem—what are the capabilities of 
the American in art when placed among the most favor- 
able environments ? 

For an answer we may look to the American artists 
who have taken up a permanent foreign residence, or to 
those who have returned to us after a more or less pro- 
longed course of foreign study. Take the first class. 
There was lately on exhibition in New York, at the 
American Art Galleries, an incomplete collection of the 
American paintings contributed to the last Paris Salon. 
Various local dealers exhibited Franco-American pict 
ures, and Mr. Henry Mosler has just removed a representa- 
tive collection of his works from the Academy of Design. 
Last year there was a larger showing of Sulon pictures 
in New York, and the two seasons together have made 
our public reasonably familiar with Franco-American 
work. In this, as might be assumed, there is a certain 
technical superiority over the average of the pictures in 
our regular exhibitions. There is often better figure 
drawing, much of it upon an ambitiously large scale. 
There are bolder attempts at an impressive use of color, 
either in the symphonic style with an easy blending 
rather than contrasts of tones, or in cleverly designed 
color schemes, There are gray views, almost mono 
chromatic, and again brilliant notes are struck as ac 
cents or to emphasize values, Messrs. Sargent and 
Dannat, and perhaps Mr. Stewart, rank among the 





cleverer colorists. Others, like Messrs, Boggs, Grayson , 
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Pearce, and Hoeber, prefer to express themselves in dull 
monotones. The chief point to be noted is that most of 
these artists show a confidence in the use of their mate- 
rial which is not chsracteristic of the native American 
painter. They have no timidity in the presence of a 
leaded palette. Their preference is for canvases of most 
generous s'ze, and these they cover with a dangerous 
facility. They are imbued with the French feeling that 
art cannot be dissociated from its material mediums, and 
devotion to ‘‘ art for art’s sake” nearly resolves itself 
into devotion to the materials used by the artist. It is 
no more just to say that every French artist places tech- 
nique above all else than to find in every English pict- 
ure an attempt to “‘tell a story ;” but these rough char- 
acteristics serve to indicate two different ideals: one, if 
the expression may be allowed, concrete and sensible ; 
the other abstract and independent. But the English 
blood in our artists has not opposed itself to French 
ideas. Technical facility they have certainly gained 
abroad, but with this they have too often remained con- 
tent. 

Generalizations are always unjust, and I make haste 
to recognize exceptions. Mr. Bridgman, not content 
with the excellent draughtsmanship and certain man- 
nerisms in style and color to be acquired in the atelier of 
Gerome, has shown an ability for study and research, and 
occasionally a gift for expressing true human feeling, as 
in ‘‘ The Bath,” exhibited here last year. He has worked 
on his own lines, influenced by his master, but without 
servile imitation. Mr. Sargent, the most brilliant 
painter of the Franco-Americans, has escaped the de- 
moralization which the influence of Carolus Duran has 
brought uyon weaker brethren, and in his best work has 
painted with such a masterly touch that one might al- 
most count hima pupil of Velasquez. Mr. Dannat is 
snother painter of great executive brilllancy, but Mr. 
Danpat’s art suffers from its consciousnes:. Among 
painters of the sea there are Mr. Alexander Harrison 
and Mr. Boggs, both represented at the American Art 
Galleries, and both seemingly in earnest in an effort to 
express something in their pictures. And there are 
others of the Paris und Munich men whose work, either 
from motive cr execution, is worth respectful scrutiny. 
But, speaking again in general terms, the lack of mo- 
tive, the want of serious purpose, is the crowning evil. 
There is abundant reason to complain of this in home 
exhibitions. Strangely enough, the evil appears to be 
intensified by prolonged residence abroad. Artists like 
Messrs. Knight and Mosler hit upon a popular vein and 
turn out their conscious, stilted figures, painful reminis- 
cences of Jules Breton and of Dtsseldorf, with the in- 
dustry of manufacturers filling contracts. There is no 
real meaning behind such work. At the American Art 
Galleries one may see several square feet of canvas oc- 
cupled with the conventional French peasant or fisher- 
man, io bluish-gray blouse, gray trousers, and sadots, 
impotently transfixed against a gray background, and 
thus he reappears year after year. Now, Messrs. Gray- 
son and Hoeber teli us nothing regarding his personality; 
they do not convince us that they have any sympathy 
with or interest in the life and individuality of their sub- 
ject. The peasant or fisherman fs fashionable. ‘* Quick ! 
a model, a blouse, and sabots !” and then a five by eight 
picture for the Salon. But why not look for fresh 
themes at home? It is pitiful that artists enjoying all 
the advantages should yearly send us so much that fs 
trivial and insincere. This isa melancholy retrogres- 
sion when compared to ihe earnestness of purpose di- 
recting the unaided struggles of our pioneers in art like 
Durand and Cole. 

It appears to me that permanent residence abroad is 
not a healthful experience for American artists. They 
are swamped by the influence of stronger individualities, 
or they sink into the grooves of routine; and the invig- 
orating effect of the thousand distractions offered in a 
clty like Paris may well be doubted. As regards our 
local artists, analysis of the results of foreign training 
would be unprofitable, if it were possible here to discuss 
the work of half or two-thirds of the New York pict- 
ures. Every exhibition furnishes abundant reasons for 
thankegiving that so many of our artists have completed 
their education. Now and then there, is a display of 
mere chic, or a far-fetched attempt at originality, 
usually in the manner of somebody else, very likely 
Carolus Duran or Whistler. Such performances as 
those of Messrs. W. M. Chase, Kenyon Cox, and Beck- 
with at the last exhibition of the Society of American 
Artists made even the artless but honest pictures of the 
«‘Hudson River School” seem for the moment a relfef. 
If the promise of the men who began to come back to us 
ten or fifteen years ago has not always been fulfilled, 
the blame can hardly be laid upon their foreign train- 
ing. Sometimes, doubtless, babes were fed upon too 
strong meat, but such failures are not an important ele- 
ment in the generally beneficial result. 

In all that I have said I have placed motive far above 
execution ; and surely the artist should have an earnet 
purpose in his work, something to express by his brush. 
The lack of a serious purpose {s a fault with our artists 
here as well as abroad, especially, I think, among those 
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who are known as the younger painters. For this some 
explanation may be found in the commercial tendency 
of art, in the inartistic spirit of the times, and in the vul- 
gar admiration of cleverly frivolous work. Something 
more may be said. Our artists are clever. They are 
adaptable. They learn readily, and in manual dexter- 
ity they are not easily surpassed by other students in 
Parisian a/eliers, But when creative work is required 
the dexterous American is found wanting. He can 
apply the teachings and ideas of others, but he does not 
originate. The pictures shown here year by year bear 
this out. Let any one visit the present exhibition at the 
American Art Galleries and look for original ideas. One 
of the galleries {s filled with water colors sent in compe- 
tition for prizes, and even this stimulus has not pro- 
duced a single extraordinary picture nor a collection 
above a commonplace level. Similar tests have been 
applied before. The failure of the Harper prize compe- 
titions and the unbappy results of various Christmas 
card competitions show that a draft upon the ability of 
our artists as original designers is usually dishonored. It 
may be said that that much-discussed quality, originality 
in art, is natural, and not to be acquired. It may be 
urged that the making of an original design and the 
paindng of a landscape or portrait are two distinct 
things. These distinctions are more apparent than real 
when judged by our own standard. If our artists spent 
more time in mental eultivation, to use a phrase general 
but easily understood, if they could acquire the thought- 
ful habit and broadened field of mental vision due to a 
sound and generous culture, their canvases would bear 
the impress both of intelligence and of original thought. 
The “‘ original genius ” touched by the ‘‘ divine sfilatus ” 
is too rare a phenomenon to demand much considera- 
tion. What we have todo with is talent, and talent 
which has not been properly developed. 

A year or two since, Professor Charles Waldstein, in 
one of his New York lectures, sought to make our artists 
feel the necessity of a wider and more thorough educa- 
tlon. Heeven suggested that special art training should 
be but one feature of a university course, to include lit- 
erature, history, the sciences, indeed all the more im- 
portant branches of an education truly liberal. Perhaps 
the idea behind this suggestion may yet bear fruit. In 
all kindliness of spirit it may be said that the poverty of 
conception, lack of ideas, and childish triviality shown 
in our exhibitions is due to our artists’ lack of broad and 
sufficient culture. Surely the Watts exhibition, what 
ever technical criticisms may be made, should have im- 
pressed upon our painters the weightiness of a cultivated, 
thoughtful inteilect. And the cordial reception ac- 
corded this exhibition should show them that they need 
not fear a lack of encouragement in an attempt to sub- 
stitute earnestness and intelligence for frivolity. With 
our home art schools and the opportunities abroad, tech- 
nical training is carriedfar enough. It is not to foreign 
ateliers that we must look for further improvement in 
the quality of our art, but our artists themselves must 
make the trained hand the servant of a trained and well- 
stored brain. 








THE PANTHER OF JOLTON’S RIDGE. 


By Cuarues EGpert CRADDOCK. 


IN TWO PARTS.—II. 


FTER a few moments of vexed cogitation Aaron 

broke the silence, keeping, however, a politic curb 

on his speech. ‘‘’Pears ter me, John, ez how mebbe 

’t would hev done better ef ye hedn’t said that thar ez ye 
spoke ’bout’n the meet’n-house.” 

“Hold yer jaw!” returned the Panther, fiercely. 
‘* Who larned ye ter jedge o’ my words? An’ it don’t 
make no differ nohow. I done tole him nothin’ bout’n 
the meet’n-house ez the whole Ridge won’t say arter- 
ward, anyway ez ye kin fix it.” 

If Mark Yates had found himself suddenly in close 
proximity to a real panther he could hardly have felt 
more uncomfortable than these half-covert suggestions 
rendered him. He shrank from dwelling upon what 
they seemed to portend, and he was anxious to hear no 
more. The recollection of sundry maternal warnings 
concerning the evils, moral end temporal, incident upon 
keeping bad company,came on him with a crushing 
weight, and transformed the aspect of the fascinating 
still-house into a close resemblance of another locality 
of worm and fire to which the baffled Carter had referred. 
He was desirous of going, but feared that so early a de- 
parture just at this critical juncture might be interpreted 
by his entertainers as a sign of distrust and a disposition 
to stand aloof*when they were deserted by their other 
friends. And yet he knew, as well as if they had told 
him, that his arrival bad interrupted some important dis- 
cussion of the plot they were laying, and they only 
awaited his exit to renew their debate. While these an- 
tagonistic emotions swayed him, he sat with the others 
in meditative eflence, gazing blankly at the pleasing 
rotundity of the black shadow which he knew was the 
still, and listening to the frantic dance and roistering 





melody going on within, to the monotonous trickling of 
the high wines falling from the worm, to the gentle coo- 
ing of the clear spring water. The idea of pleasure 
suggested by the very sight of the place had given way 
as more serious thoughts and fears crowded in, and his 
boyish liking for these men who possessed that deadly 
fascination for youth and inexperience, the reputation 
of being wild, was fast changing to aversion. He still 
entertained a strong sympathy for those flerce qualities 
which gave so vivid an interest to the stirring accounts 
of struggles with bears, and to the histories of bitter 
feuds between human enemies, in the bloody sequel of 
which the brutality of the deed often vied with its 
prowess ; but this fashion of squaring off, metaphorically 
speaking, at the preacher, and the strange insinuations 
of sacrilegious injury to the church, struck every chord 
of conservatism in his nature. He looked hard at Pan 
ther Brice’s sharp features, showing, in the thread of 
white light from the closed door of the furnace, with 
startling distinctness against the darkness, like some curl 
ously cut onyx. He never understood the rush of feel- 
ing that constrained him to speak, and afterward when 
he thought of it his temerity surprised him. 

‘* Painter,” he said, ‘I hev been acomin’ hyar ter 
this hyar still-house along of ye an’ the t’other boys right 
smart time, an’ I hev been mighty well treated ; an’ I 
ain’t one o’ the sort ez kin buy much liquor nuther. I 
hev hed a many a free drink hyar, an’a sight o’ laughin’ 
an’ talkin’ along o’ yer an’ thet’other boys. An’ ’twarn't 
the whisky as brung me, nuther—'twar mos’ly ter hear 
them yarns o’ yourn ’bout bar-huntin’ an’ sech, fur ye air 
the talkin’est one o’ the lot. But ef ye air a-goin’ ter take 
it out’n the preacher or the meetin’-house—I hain't got 
the rights o’ what ye air a-layin’ off ter do, an’ 1 don’t 
want ter know, nuther—jes’ ’kase ye an’ the t’other 
boys war turned out’n the church, I hev hed my fill o’ 
consortin’ with ye. I ain’t a-goin’ ter hev nothin’ ter do 
with men-folks ¢z would fight a pore critter of a 
preacher, what hev got ez much right ter jow ez ef he 
wara woman. Sass is what they both war made fur, 
it pears like ter me. An’ ef ye air a-goin’ ter raise a 
‘sturbance ter the meetin’-house, or whatever ye air 
a-layin’ off ter do ter i/, I ain’t a-coin ter hev no hand- 
shakin’ with sech folks. Payin’’em back ain’t a-goin’ 
ter patch up the matter nohow—ye're done turned out 
now, an’ that ain’t a-goin’ ter put ye bck. It ’pears 
mighty cur’ous ter me ez a man ez kin claw with a bar 
same ez with a little purp, kin git so riled ez he'll take 
up with fightin’ of that thar pore little preacher, what 
ain’t got a ounce o’ muscle ter save his life. I wouldn't 
mind his jowin’ at me no more’n I mind my mother’s 
jow!n’—an’ she air always at it.” 

There was a silence for a few moments—only the 
sound of the flowing liquids and the whir inside the 
still. The white face, {illumined by the thread of light, 
was so motionless that it might have seemed petrified 
but for the {ntense green glare of the wide-open eyes. 
The lips suddenly parted in a snarl, showing two rows 
of sharp white teeth, and the high, shrill voice struck 
the air with a shiver. ‘‘ Ye're the cussedest purp in this 
hyar gorge |” he exclaimed. ‘‘ Ye sit thar an’ tell how 
well yer hev been treated hyar ter this hyar still-house, 
an’ then let on ez how ye think ye're too good ter come 
a-consortin’ hyarany more. Ye air like all the rest o’ 
these folks round hyar—ye take all ye wants, an’ then 
the fust breath of a word agin a body ye turns agin ’em 
too. Yer kin clar out’n this. Yer ain’t wanted hyar. 
I ain’t a-goin’ ter let none o’ yer church brethern nor 
thar fr’en’s nuther come five mile a-nigh hyar arter this. 
We air a-goin’ ter turn ’em out’n the still-house, an’ that 
thar will hurt ’em worse ’n turnin’ ’em out’n the church. 
They goanturn ws out’n the church fur runnin’ of a 
still, an’, fore the Lord, we kin hardly drive ’em away 
from hyar along of us. I’m a goin’ ter git the skin o’ 
one o’ these hyar brethern an’ nail it ter the door like a 
mink’s skin ter a hen-house, an’ I’!] see ef that can’t skeer 
‘em off. An’ ef ye don’t git out’n hyar mighty quick 
now, Mark Yates, like ez not the fust skin nailed ter the 
door will be that thar big, loose hide o’ yourn.” 

“‘T ain’t the man ter stay whar I’m axed ter go,” said 
young Yates, rising, ‘‘an’ so I'll light out right now. 
But what I war a-aimin’ ter tell ye, Painter, war ez how 
I hev sot too much store by ye and the t’other boys ter 
want ter see yer a-cuttin’ cur’ous shines "bout the 
preacher an’sech. An’ I'll let yer know ez I kin be 
frien’ly with a man ez fights bars an’ fightin’-men, but I 
kin stomach no man ez gits ter huntin’ down little scraps 
of preachers what hain’t got no call ter fight nor no 
muscle nuther.” 

“Ye'll go away ’thout that thar hide o’ yourn ef ye 
don’t put out mighty quick now,” said the Panther, his 
sinister green eyes ablaze and his supple body trembling 
with eagerness to leap upon his foe. 

“‘Tain’t afeard of ye, Painter,” said Mark, with his 
impenetrable calm, “‘ but this hyar still-house air yourn, 
an’ I s’pose ez ye hev got a right ter say who air ter stay 
an’ who air ter go.” 

He went out into the chill night; the moon had 
sunk ; the fleet of clouds rode at anchor above the 
eastern horizon, and save the throbbing of the constel- 
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lations the sky was still, But the atrong, cold wind con- 
tinued to ¢ircle close about the surfecs of the earth ; the 
pines were swaying to and fre, and moaning as they 
swayed ; the bare branches of the other trees crashed 
fitfully together. As Yates mounted his horse he heard 
Aaron say in a fretful tone: ‘‘In the name of God, 
John, what ails yer ter-night? Ye tuk Mark an’ Mose 
upezsharp! Ye air ez powerful bouncin’ ¢z ef ye hed 
been drunk fur a week.” 

The keen voice of the Panther rang out shrilly, and 
Mark gave his horse whip and heel to be beyond the 
sound of it. He plunged into the forest, keeping in the 
wood tratl, called courteously a road, partly by the 
memory of his horse, and partly by the keen sight of 
his gray eyes. It was fully two hours before he 
emerged into the more open country about his mother’s 
house ; as he reached the bank of the stream he glanced 
up toward the bridge—the faintest suggestion of two 
parallel lines across tbe instarred sky. A great light 
flashed through the heavens, followed by a comet-like 
sweep of fiery sparks. 

‘““That thar air the ‘leven o’clock train, I reckon,” 
said Mark, making his cautious way among the bowl- 
ders and fragments of fallen rock to the door of the 
house. The jaded old horse plucked up spirit to neigh 
gleefully at the sight of his shanty and the thought of 
his supper. The sound brought Mrs. Yates to the win 
dow of the cabin. 

‘“‘ Air that yer a-comin’, Mark ¢” she ssked. 

“Tt air me, an’ Cockleburr,” replled her son, with an 
effort to be cheerful too, and to cast away gloomy 
thoughts in the rellef of being once more at home. 

“« Air ye ez drunk ez or’nary ?” demanded his mother. 

This was a damper. ‘1 ain’t drunk nohow in the 
worl’,” said Mark, sullenly. 

‘“Why n't yer stay ter the still, then, till ye war 
soaked ?” 

Mark dismounted in silence; there was no saddle to 
be unbuckled, and Cockleburr walked at once into the 
little shed to munch upon a handful of hay and to dream 
of corn. 

His master, cnterlng the house, was saluted by the in- 
julry—‘‘ War Painter Brice ez drunk ez common ?” 

‘*No; he wartn’t drunk nuther.” 

‘* Hev the still gone dry ?” asked Mrs. Yates, effecting 
an air of deep interest. 

“ Not ez I knows on, it hatn’t,” said Mark. 

‘Thar must be suthin’ mighty comical a-goin’ on ef 
ye nor Painter nare one air drunk. Is Aaron drunk, 
then? Nor Pete? nor Jo? Waal, this air powerful 
disappintin’.” And she took off her spectacles, wiped 
them on ber apron, and shook her head slowly to and 
fro in solemn mockery. 

“* Waal,” she continued, with a mere natural appear- 
ance of interest, ‘‘ what war they all a-talktn’ ’bout ter- 
night ?” 

Mark sat down, and looked gloomily at the dying 
embers for a moment; then he replied, evasively, 
‘* Nothin’ much.” 

‘‘That’s what ye always say. Ef I go from hyar ter 
the spring yander, I kin come back with more ter tell 
than yer kin gether up ina day an’a night at the stil), 
It ‘pears like ter me men war’ mos ly made jes’ ter eat 
an’ drink, an’ thar tongues war gin ’m fur no use, but 
jes’ ter keep em from feelin’ lonesome like.” 

Mark did not respond to this sarcasm. His mother 
presently knelt down on the rough stones of the hearth, 
and began to rake the coals together, covering them 
with ashes, preliminary to retiring for the night. She 
glanced up into his face as she completed the work. 

‘* Ye look like ye’re studyin’ powerful hard, Mark. 
Mebbe ye air a-cornsiderin’ bout gittin’ married. It's 
bout time ez ye war a-gittin’ another woman hyar ter 
work fur ye, ’kase I'm toler’ble old, an’ can’t live for- 
ever mo’, an’ some day ye'll find yerself desolated.” 

“*T ain’t a studyin’ no more "bout a-gittin’ married nor 
ye air yerself,” Mark retorted, petulantly. 

‘Ye ain’t a-studyin’ much "bout it, then,” sald his 
mother. ‘‘ The Bible looks like it air a-pityin’ of wid- 
ders mightily, but it pears ter me that the worst of thar 
troubles is over.” 

Then ensued a long silence. ‘‘ Thar’s one thing to be 
sartain,” said Mark, suddenly. ‘I ain’t never a-goin’ ter 
that thar still no more.” 

‘“‘T hev hearn ye say that afore,” remarked Mrs, 
Yates, dryly. ‘‘An’ thar never come a day when yer 
father war alive ez he didn’t say that very word—nor a 
day ez that word warn’t bruken.” 

These amenities were at length sunk in sleep, and the 
little log hut hung upon its precarfous perch on the 
ledge of the huge cliff all quiet and lonely. The great 
gorge seemed a channel hewn for the winds ; they filled 
it with surging waves of sound, and the vast stretches 
of woods were in wild commotion. The Argus-eyed 
sky still held its steadfast watch, but an impenetrable 
black mask clung to the earth. At long intervals there 
arose from out the forest the cry of a wild beast—the 
angulsh of the prey or the savage joy of the captor—and 
then for a time no sound save the monotonous ebb and 
flow of the sea of winds, Suddenly a shrill whistle 





awoke the echoes ; the meteor sweeping across the sky 
wavered, faltered, and paused on the verge of the crag. 
Then the darkness was instarred with faint swinging 
points of light, and there floated down upon the wind 
the sound of eager, excited voices. 

‘« Ef them thar cars war ter drap off'n that thar bluff,” 
sald the anxious Mrs, Yates, as she and her son, aroused 
by the unwonted noise, came cut of the hut, and gazed 
upward at the great white glare of the headlight, 
‘*they’d ruin the turnip patch, worl’ without e-end.” 

‘* Nothing whatever is the matter,” said the Puliman 
conductor, cheerily, to his passengers, as he re-entered 
his coach. *‘ Only a little church on fire just beyond 
the curve of the road ; the engineer couldn’t determine 
at first whether {t was a fire built on the track or on the 
hillside.” 

The curtains of the berths were dropped, sundry in- 
quiring windows were closed, the travelers lay back on 
their hard pillows, the faint swinging points of light 
sprang upon the platforms, the train moved slowly and 
majestically across the bridge, and presently it was 
whizzing past the little church, where the flames had 
licked up benches and pulpit and floor, and were begin- 
ning to stream through the crashing windows and far 
above the roof. 

The minfature world went clanging along its way, 
careless of what it left behind ; and the turnip patch 
was saved. 

Tke wonderful phenomenon of the stoppage of the 
train bad aroused the whole country-side ; and when it 
had passed, the strange lurid glare high on the slope of 
the mountain attracted attention. There was an instant 
rush of the scattered settlers toward the doomed build- 
ing. A narrow, circuitous path led them up the steep 
accent among gigantic rocks and dense pine thickets ; 
the roaring of the tumultuous wind drowned all other 
sounds, and they soon ceased the endeavor to speak to 
each other as they went, and canvass their suspicions 
and indignation. ‘turning a sharp curve, the foremost 
of the party came abruptly upon a man descending. 
He had felt secure in the dead hour of night and the 
thick darkness, and the distance had precluded him from 
being warned by the stoppage of the train. He stood in 
motionless indecision for an instant, until Moses Carter, 
who was a little in advance of the others, made an effort 
to seize him, exclaiming: ‘‘ This fire ¢z ye hev kindled, 
Painter Brice, will burn ye In hell forever!” He spoke 
at a venture, not recognizing the black shadow, but 
there was no mistaking the supple spring with which 
the man threw himself upon his enemy, nor the keen 
ferocity that wielded the sharp knife. Hearing, how- 
ever, in the ebb of the wind voices approaching from 
the hil] below, and real!zing the number of his antago- 
nists, he tore himself loose, and, running in the dark 
with the unerring instinct and precision of the wild 
beast that he was, he sped up the precipitous slope, and 
was lost in the gloomy night. 

‘«* Gin us the slip !” exclaimed Jonas Ruggles, in griev- 
ous disappointment, as he came up breathless— ‘‘ a cussed 
painter if ever thar war one.” 

‘*Mebbe he won’t go fur,” sald Moses Carter. ‘‘ He 
done cut my arm a-nigh into, but thar air suthin’ 
a-drippin’ off ’n my knife what I feels in my bones 
is that thar painter’s blood. An’ I ain’t a-goin’ ter 
stop till he air cotched, dead or allve. He mought hev 
gone down yander ter the Widder Yates’s house, ez him 
an’ Mark air thicker’n thieves. Come ter think on’t,” 
he continued, ‘‘ Mark war a-settin’ with this hyar very 
Painter Brice an’ the t’others yander ter the still-house 
nigh ’ponelght o’clock ter-night, an’ like ez not he holped 
Painter an’ the t’others ter fire the church.” For there 
was a strong impression prevalent that wherever Panther 
Brice was, his satellite brothers were not far off. Noth- 
ing, however, was seen of them on the way, and the 
pursuers burst in upon the frightened widow and her 
son with little ceremony. Her assertion that he had 
not left home since the eleven o’clock train passed 
was disregarded, and they dragged the young fellow 
out to the door, demanding to know where were the 
Brices. 

‘*T hain’t seen none of ’em sence I lef’ the still bout’n 
elght or nine o'clock ter-night,” Mark protested. 

‘Ef the truth war knowed,” said Moses Carter, jeer- 
ingly, ‘* yer never lef’ the still till they did. War it yer 
ez holped ’em ter fire the church ?” 

“‘I never knowed the church war burnin’ till ye 
kem hyar,” replied young Yates. He was a’most over- 
powered by a sickening realization of the meaning of 
those covert insinuations which he had heard at the 
still; and he remembered that the Panther’s assertion 
that the church was safer with the Brices in it than out 
of it was made while he sat among the brothers in Moses 
Carter’s presence. He saw the justice of the strong sus- 
picion. 

‘Ye know, though, whar Painter Brice is now—don’t 
ye ?” asked Carter. 

A faint streak of dawn was athwart the eastern clouds, 
and as the young fellow turned his bewildered eyes up- 
ward to it the blood stood still in his veins. Upon one 
of the parallel lines of the bridge was the figure of a 





man, belittled by the distance, and indistinctly defined 
against the mottling sky ; but the far-seeing gray eyes 
detected in a certain untrammeled ease, as it moved lightly 
from one of the ties to another, the Panther’s free mo 
tion. Mark Yates hesitated. He cherished an almost 
superstitious reverence for the church which Panther 
Brice had desecrated and destroyed, and he feared the 
consequences of refusing to give the information de- 
manded of him; a denial of the knowledge he did not 
for a moment contemplate. And struggling in his mind 
against these considerations was a recollection of the 
Brices’ hospitality, and the {ll-starred friendship that had 
taken root and grown and flourished at the still. 

This hesitation was observed ; there were significant 
looks interchanged among the men, and the question was 
repeated : ‘‘ Whar’s Painter Brice ?” 

The decision of the problems that agitated his mind 
was not left to him. He saw the figure on the bridge 
suddenly turn, then start eagerly forward. A heavy 
freight train, almost noiseless in the wild whirl of the 
wind, had approached very near without being per 
ceived by Panther Brice. He could not retrace his way 
before it would be upon him—to cross the bridge in 
advance of it was his only hope. He was dizzy from 
the loss of blood and the great hefght, and the wind was 
blowing between the cliffs in a strong, unobstructed cur 
rent As he ran rapidly onward, the first faint gleam 
of the approaching headlight touched the bridge—a 
furlous warning shriek of the whistles mingled with a 
wild human cry, and the Panther, missing his footing, 
fell like a thunderbolt into the depths of the black waters 
below. 

There was a revulsion of feeling very characteristic of 
inconstant humanity in the little group on the ledge of 
the crag. Before Mark Yates’s frantic exclamation— 
‘Thar goes Painter Brice, an’ he’ll be drownded sure !’ 
had fairly died upon the air, half a dozen men were 
ftruggiing in the dark, cold water of the swift stream in 
the vain attempt to rescue their hunted foe. Long 
after they had given up the forlorn hope of saving his 
life, the morning sun for hours watched them traversing 
the banks for the recovery of the body. 

‘‘Ef we could haul that pore critter out somehow 
‘nother,” sald Moses Carter, his arm still dripping from 
the sharp strokes of the Panther’s knife, ‘‘ an’ git the 
preacher ter bury him somewhar under the pines like 
he war a Christian, I could rest more sati’fied in my 
mind.” 

The mountain stream never gave him up. 

No vengeance followed his brothers. ‘‘ They hed ter 
do jes’ what Painter tole ‘em, yer see,” was the explana 
tion of this leniency. And Mark Yates was always after 
ward described as ‘‘a peart smart boy, ef he hedn’t 
holped the Brices ter fire the meet’n-house.” The still 
continued to be run according to the old regulations, ex- 
cept there was no whisky sold to the church brethren. 
‘That bein’ the word ez John left behind him,” sald 
Aaron. The laws of few departed rulers are observed 
with the rigor which the Brices accord to the Panther’s 
word. The locality came to be generally avolded, and 
no one cared to linger there after dark save the three 
Brices, who sat as of old in the black shadows about the 
still. 

Whenever in the night-wrapned gorge a shrill cry {s 
heard from the woods, or the wind strikes a plercing 
key, or the train thunders over the bridge with a wild 
shriek of whistles and the rocks repeat it with a human 
tone in the echo, the simple foresters are wont to turn a 
trifle pale and to bar up the doors, declaring that the 
sound ‘‘ afr Painter Brice a callin’ fur his brothers.” 








GOLD IN THE OCEAN. 


N a recent lecture delivered by the Rev. R. A. Cross, 
of Denver, Col., he sald : ‘‘ Scientists tell us that the 
water of the ocean contains gold at the rate of one grain, 
or about four cents’ worth, to every ton. At this rate a 
thousand cubic feet of ocean water contains about one 
dollar’s worth of gold. If the ocean has an average 
depth of one mile (though it is probably greater), it con 
tains enough gold to furnish $15,000,000 to every man, 
woman, and child in all the world, or more than $100, 
000,000 to every family of seven. At this rate, if 
figures do not lie, a cubic mile of ocean water contains 
about $140,000,000 worth of gold. 

‘** What a pity we cannot get it !'do you say? Yes, 
it does seem a pity that you and I cannot get our shares. 
But it would spoil all the fun if all the other people got 
their shares, too. Gold would no longer be a precious 
metal, and we would have to keep right on working for 
a living. 

“The ocean is a rich gold mine, and let me say con 
fidentially that there are plenty of unstaked claims on it 
and in it. Two practical difficulties, however, hinder 
the working of those claims. One is the difficulty of 
getting the gold out of the water, and the other ts the 
difficulty of storing the water already worked while you 
are treating the rest. No doubt Yankee genius will 
solve even these problems when the time comes that the 
ocean gold is needed.” 
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A MOTHER. 


ble came one day to join the angel-throng 
A woman, bowed through serving oft in pain ; 
But as she meekly stood, her form grew strong, 
And long-lost youthful beauty dawned again : 
Yet more was giv’n—for all, with wonder fraught, 
Bent low before the sweetness of her face, 
Crying—‘* What marvel hath this woman wrought, 
To be thus clothed by such sweet mighty grace ?”’ 
Then one of seraph tongue made answer low : 
“One talent only hers—a faithful heart, 
And she abroad but little could bestow, 
So much was needed for her mother-part. 
And this with love she always made so fair 
That there she was an angel unaware !”’ 
—([Mary Wright. 


THE RETROSPECT. 


By A PENITENT. 








O most women the ‘‘ Ghost of Christmas Past ” 
Wears a more reproachful aspect than ke bent upon 
poor Scrooge. All the blunders and follies they com- 
mitted in his name come back to disturb the complacency 
of their good resolutions for the new year. With mor- 
tification do they remember how they waited till De- 
cember before setting down that long list that opened— 
‘* Abel, slippers,” and closed with ‘‘ Zetta, scarf,” and 
contained a score of intermediate proper nouns to be 
put in the possessive case. As in a nightmare vision 
they live over the mad rush of that last fortnight—the 
shopping all day, with crowds of fellow-shoppers equally 
intent on getting fourpence’ worth for twopence ; the 
wading through the chilly slop of midwinter streets ; 
the clinging to straps in steaming horse-cars ; the dizzy 
buying of the wrong things for the wrong persons, in the 
fast-darkening moments of Thursday afternoon. 

Their hearts ache to recall how they kept vigil, 
through the dead past and middle of the night, with 
sewing-machine, crochet hook, knitting needles, em- 
broidery hoop, paint-box. Their hearts ache to re- 
measure the dismal difference between their means and 
their desires, and the strain of the effort to make one 
dollar do the work of two ; and they take shame to them- 
selves reflecting how this anxiety, rush, weariness, and 
confusion mocked the tender spirit of peace and good- 
will to which the time is dedicated. 

As to punctuality, that is, perhaps, a virtue of Utopia. 
Some ingenious person, of a statistical turn of mind, 
once computed that if the affairs of the world could be 
brought to a sudden standstill to ascertain how many 
persons were even with their work, it would appear that 
Wwe were a quarter of a year behindhand, man, woman, 
and child, both in our tasks and in our income. 

I have, indeed, the honor of the acquaintance of one 
young woman whose holiday lamp is perpetually 
trimmed and burning. For years the twentieth of De- 
cember has found her with every package tied up and 
labelei, every Christmas card addressed, and, for aught 
I know to the contrary, with neat little letters of ac- 
knowledgment ready written to everybody from whom 
she had the slightest reason to expect a remembrance. 
But superhumen qualities do not count in an estimate of 
mere mortal possibilities, and this exalted creature only 
points the moral and adorns the tale for the rest of poor 
humanity. 

Weall know perfectly well, we offenders against light 
and knowledge, that the part of true wisdom is to begin 
our preparations for each recurrent Christmas on the 
preceding twenty-sixth of December. From that time 
till the end of January the shops are still crowded with 
tasteful trifies at very low prices. Nextseason’s display 
will contain, no doubt, some different designs and con- 
trivances, but they cannot be prettier, and novelty is not 
in itself a virtue. 

The obvious objection to this thrifty plan is that 
nobody has a penny left to spend during the month that 
follows Christmas ; and this leanness, I think, accuses 
the popular observance of the day much more seriously 
even than the spirit of pandemonium that encompasses 
it. Through remorse, indeed, I am myself half con- 
verted to the views of those moralis:ts who contend that 
it ought not to be kept as a Festival of Gifts at all. Of 
course spontaneous generosity is a higher thing than the 
calculated benevolence that exchanges one benefit for 
mother. And if presents are made when the heart 
prompts, and not when convention demands, we give the 
giver. As itis, all through eleven months our kindly 
impulse to send a token to this old friend, a remem- 
brance to that far-off kinsman, is checked by the whis- 
per of the fiend to wait till Christmas. 

And when Christmas comes, what happens? The 
debt-and-credit system, which has so hopelessly vulgar- 
ized the beautiful custom of giving wedding presents, 
sets its odious stamp on this tribute also, and shuts out 
the names we have carried in our hearts. We give to 
mother and child because we love them and rejoice to 
serve them. But we give with equal regularity, and 





with more expenditure, to Mrs. Jones, because she 
always sends something handsome to us and will expect 
it; and to Mrs. Smith, because she was so polite last 
summer in the country that it looks mean not to; and 
to Mrs. Brown, because the Browns, you know, are a 
kind of connection, and it would never do to pass her 
over. 

If we denied ourselves, O my fellow-sisters, and 
fellow-sinners, to help those who need what we give 
more than we need it, we should obey the spirit of 
Christmas, and this wail would go for nothing. But 
we pinch, and work, and contrive, and suffer pangs of 
heart and conscience that we never tell, to bestow one 
more pleasure where pleasures already abound. It is 
on women who earn painfully whatever they spend 
on others that the present prodigal keeping of Christ- 
mas falls most heavily. They cannot bear to neglect 
an observance that all the world keeps, or to receive 
without giving again. To them it is, too often, a 
festival of tears. 

When abuses become unendurable, revolution is apt 
to sweep away use and abuse together. Let us save 
our genial Christmas by reforming it. Reform is 
perfectly easy. As gift-giving is purely a matter of 
sentiment, so the value of a gift should not be seen 
in its cost. A ten-cent Japanese-paper lamp-mat, with 
its bronze-gold luster, its airy rush of .darting birds, 
or dance of dragon flies, is surely a more appropriate 
present than the ten-dollar lamp that was sent in its 
stead. Fifty cents command a choice of a hundred 
pretty utilities and inutilities. And, buying in this spirit, 
something would be left over for next season’s uses. 
As for home-made gifts, they cannot be begun too soon. 
Handkerchief cases of any other month’s production 
than December's will smell as sweet. Mending-bags of 
midsummer hold as much as mending bags of mid 
winter. The mittens and hose, the rugs and slippers, 
the work-baskets and breakfast caps of leisure, are they 
not better than those of half-crazed haste ? 

Let us, then, forthwith form a league, with bodiless 
constitution and unwritten list of membership, pledged 
to adopt, henceforth, this right and simple method of 
regarding our Christmas obligations, to the end that 
sweetness of spirit aud sanity of behavior may return 
to the December fireside, and that the season which, by 
tradition and association, is the most hallowed and 
gracious of all seasons, may no longer be transformed 
from a sacred festival to a Feast of Misrule, whose antics 
shame our soberer judgment. 








MRS. DILLON’S DISPOSITION. 
PART I. 


By HELEN CAMPBELL. 


RS. DILLON awoke with an audible sigh, lifted 

her head languidly from the pillow, then let it 
fall back, and closed her eyes. It was a midsummer 
morning, hot and close, but the windows were open 
only the merest crack, Mrs. Dillon having been brought 
up to belfeve in the death-dealing properties of night 
air—as if night afforded any other material for breath- 
ing purposes than night air. The baby’s yellow curls 
were soaked with perspiration, and she herself felt as 
if in a vapor bath, and lay there too forlorn, for the 
moment, to think of rising. 

“I don’t know as I see my way one mite clearer 
now than I did at bedtime,” ske thought. ‘‘Oh, if I 
only could get through one day without scolding and 
fretting so! I didn’t use to. I wonder why it is I 
get worse and worse. O Lord! do just one day 
help me to keep from it. There isn’t anybody else 
to help me. Whenever I say I’m going to be real 
patient, everything comes at once to make me hateful. 
I want to help my children and take the stumbling- 
blocks out of their way. I will try. Don't let me 
be led into temptation.” 

Mrs. Dillon set her lips resolutely as she rose, dress- 
ing very quietly in order not to waken husband or 
baby, and then making her way to the kitchen. The 
house was a small New England cottage set among 
trees, though close to the roadside, and everything 
about it was spotlessly neat and well kept. The kitchen 
was in an L, woodshed and a small shop connected 
with the barn joining it, the whole forming a long 
and delightful play-space for the children on rainy 
days—that is, when well enough to play. Strangely 
enough, in spite of the strong constitution of the 
father, and her own watchful administration of varled 
pills and powders, they were seldom well, the summer 
being the only season in which they seemed uncon- 
scious of small aches and pains. This year it was 
even worse than usual. Albert had chills, something 
unheard of before in the little village, and Susie was 
drooping, while the baby fretted enough over one 
tooth to bring through the whole thirty-two. Twice 
that week the doctor had been called; a new-comer, 
sent for at the time of the old doctor’s stroke of paral- 
ysis, and now apparently too necessary to be allowed 
to leave. He had asked a few questions, not at all in 
the usual course, as to what water they drank, what 





their habits of eating and sleeping were, and ended 
with leaving a bottle filled with a dark brown mix- 
ture, which Bert affirmed to be excellent licorice water. 
He should have known, having manufactured many 
samples of the compound in school hours; but Mrs. 
Dillon denied the statement indignantly, privately 
resolving to give double doses and thus circumvent 
any attempt to weaken the degree or number of her 
potions. The bottle stood in the corner of the dining- 
room closet, and she swallowed a great spoonful 
merely as a desirable method of beginning the day, 
and then went softly up the stairs, opening Albert’s 
door to find only the empty bed. 

‘‘Oh, dear!” she groaned. ‘‘ Where is that boy ? 
Maybe, though, he remembered that he didn’t bring 
wood or water last night, and is going to surprise me 
by having them ready this morning.” 

Mrs. Dillon crept down and out to the spotless 
kitchen, to find water-pail and wood-box both empty ; 
out to the gate, then up toward the orchard, and into 
the barn, with a call at each, ‘‘ Albert !” But no Albert 
appeared, and she hurried back to do his neglected 
work and then prepare the morning meal, muttering 
as she moved hurriedly about : 

‘*He’ll have the chills again, sure’s the world. He 
knows better than to go off this way before breakfast.”’ 

The kettle was singing as Albert came running in, 
with a smiling face and no apparent consciousness of 
having done amiss. 

““Where have you been, you naughty boy ?” began 
Mrs. Dillon, her voice rising with each word. ‘“ You 
know you’ve done wrong. Just see how blue your lips 
are, and your hands are like ice. You'll be down sick 
again, and I'll have you to take care of! Why don’t 
you tell me where you’ve been ?” 

“Sammy Johns and I have been over to the new 
house to get some blocks and shavings. We wheeled 
two loads; and, mother, to morrow he’s going to help 
me wheel two loads for us.” 

“ That’s always the way. I have to do your work 
while you go and work for the neighbors. Last night 
you were so tired I let you off from getting wood and 
water, and all the thanks I get is to have to bring them 
myself this morning.” 

‘** But, mother! we can’t get those blocks and shav- 
ings when the carpenters are there. They won’t let us 
come, except before they go to work.” 

‘‘Not another word! Wash your face and hands 
clean, and then go and set the table.” 

Albert obeyed sullenly. The happy smile had disap - 
peared, and he muttered to himself : 

‘I never can please her, no matter what I do.” 

Elght-year-old Susy had awakened, dressed herself, 
and, borrowing her father’s knife, now sat on the door- 
step, whittling. 

‘Susy !” called her mother, catching sight of her 
through the open door. ‘‘Can’t you ever learn to 
whittle from you and not toward you? I declare! I’m 
a mind to say you never shall have your father’s knife 
again. Don’t you leave those shavings there on the 
porch. You've got to pick them every one up. Run, 
quick, and bring that pitcher of cream off the kitchen 
table.” 

“‘Oh, Susy !” shescreamed a moment later, as the child 
entered the room with the pitcher hugged with both 
hands to her bosom, and the open knife-blade pointing 
ominously toward her eyes, while the cream at every 
step surged over the edge of the pitcher, and trickled 
down the little clean pink apron to the floor. Springing 
forward, Mrs. Dillon grasped both knife and pitcher, 
exclaiming : 

‘How many times must I tell you not to carry an 
open knife in yourhand? You'll just as sure stick it in 
your eyes some day as yuu are alive. Then you'll 
wish you’d minded mamma! And just see, on that nice 
clean apron! Oh, dear, dear! You never will learn. 
If you had minded and put the knife down, you could 
have carried the pitcher in one hand, and not have 
spilled the milk. You are so careless. Now, sit on that 
chair, and don’t you stir till I give you leave.” 

Moving hastily in her impatience, Mrs, Dillon at this 
moment spilled the plate of baked potatoes on the floor, 
which did not add to her equanimity. Susy sat down 
as she was bid, and soon forgot her trouble in a book. 
But in a little while her mother’s vcice penetrated to the 
world of imagination in which she was moving. 

‘“‘ Susy, bring the plate of dried beef. There is some 
cut in the cupboard.” 

Rising, with her eyes still fastened on her book, Susy 
went to the cupboard, and, taking a handful of beef 
from the plate, carried it to the table, and, throwing 
it down on the table-cloth, said, absent-mindedly : 
“‘There’s your dried beef.” A swift box on the ear 
recalléd her suddenly to the world of reality, and she 
stared wonderingly at her mother, while Albert burst 
into a loud laugh, which only seemed to mystify her the 
more. 

‘*That’s a pretty way to do, isn’t it ?” exclaimed Mrs. 
Dillon. ‘A girl as big as you are ought to be ashamed 
to do such a stupid thing. One would think you had 
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been brought up among savages instead of civilized 
people !” 

“Oh, hush, hush !” sald Conscience, as Susy’s wonder 
changed to grief, and the tears came into her eyes. 
“ You are multiplying too many words over so small a 
matter.” 

‘‘| know it,” said Judgment, ‘‘ and I will keep silent.” 

But the unruly tongue would not be controlled. It 
kept on. ‘‘Now, you just stop that crying ; I won’t 
have it.” And, taking the child by the shoulder, she 
shook her, adding: ‘‘ If you don’t be still, I'll give you 
something to cry for.” 

“ What an old termagant you are getting to be!” sald 
Conscience, 

‘I know it,” said Judgment, “‘ and I am ashamed of 
myself.” 

At this moment there arose a howl from Susy, and 
the complaint : 

‘* Mamma, Bert pinched me, and shook me.” 

‘* Well, she was helping herself to bread ; and I told 
her not to, but she wouldn’t mind.” 

Mrs. Dillon turned angrily toward her son. 

‘* How often have I told you to keep your hands off 
that child ? You have no right to touch her. It is only 
a coward who will domineer over one younger than 
himself. To shake your little sister! I am ashamed of 
you. No gentleman would do such a thing.” 

‘*T didn’t touch her till she kicked me.” 

Then, witb a face at Susy, he added, under his breath, 
‘* Little tattle-tale !” 

‘* Mamma ! Bert’s calling me names.” 

‘‘ Well, she is always tattling—” 

‘* Well, if she don’t do right that is no excuse for you. 
She’s younger than you are, and you should show her 
a better way. You are to blame for what she does 
wrong. She has learned it of you—” 

‘‘ Ah !” said Conscience, ‘‘ won’t that apply to you, 
too ? Should you blame him for talking to his sister 
just as you talk to him? Has he not learned his dom- 
ineering tone and manner from you ?” 

‘Oh, I know it,” said Judgnient ; ‘‘ 1 am to biame for 
it all, and I did mean to-day not to talx so, and only 
see how I have fretted and scolded all the morning !” 

With a tearful face Mrs. Dillon passed into the bed- 
room to cali her husband to breakfast. She could not 
trust her voice to many words, and merely said, in a 
constrained manner, ‘‘ Breakfast’s ready,” and threw 
herself into a chair with her back toward Mr. Dillon, 
who stood before the washstand whistling softly as he 
brushed his hair. Baby was still sleeping, as well she 
might after keeping her mother awake a good part of 
the night. 

‘* Well,” said Mr. Dillon, pausing in the doorway, 
‘are you not coming to breakfast ?” 

Mrs. Dillon shook her head. 

‘You better come and eat your breakfast,” said he, 
as he passed into the dining-room, from whence soon 
arose tne rattle of knife and fork and the cheerful chat 
ter of the children. 

The tears would no longer be restrained, but ran ina 
stream over her face as she said aloud : ‘‘O Lord, you 
haven’t helped me a bit this morning. It seems to me 
that things have gone worse than usual. No wonder 
they are happier without me at the table than with me. 
I don’t suppose they’d mind much if I never sat down 
there again.” 


ELOCUTION AT HOME. 


HE winter evenings, with thir at least three hours 

for social and family intercourse, are upon us, when 
the regular family life settles down to its normal condi- 
tion after the holidays. What shall be done to make 
these hours glide instead of drag ? One way to make the 
evenings a source of pleasure and profit is to educate 
the several members to read aloud. 

Reading aloud is a means of education, if properly 
done. Nothing trains enunciation so thoroughly as 
careful pronunciation ; and, naturally, reading aloud 
leads to this, because it is the desire of the human heart 
to please. Elocution is now recognized as a necessary 
factor in a liberal training for life, and the result of this 
recognition will be to add to the enjoyment of the family 
life as this necessary luxury is appreciated. 

Professor Brown, in his lecture on the Delsarte 
Philosophy of Expression, says : 

“The reproach urged against elocution by a great many 
thinking and reasoning people is that it substitutes form for 
substance ; makes ‘the how’ to present thought and feel- 
ing more important than thought and feeling ; that its tend- 
ency is to substitute the external of the personality—voice, 
gesture, and other art forms—for the true essence of sincer- 
ity and reality of the personality itself. And it seems to me 
that this reproach really lies at the doors of a certain class 
of elocutionists who bave failed to comprehend the breadth 
of the term ex pression, and who are immersed in the forms 
and technique of the art. It will, perhaps, be thought para- 
doxical if 1 state it as my conviction that he only isan elocn- 
ticn'st who can forget elocution. And yet no one would 
fiud fault if 1 should say of a musician that he only is a 
Pianist who can forget the toilsome technique of years, and 
let the soul free to use both fingers and the keyboard. And 











so no one will find fault if, when he comes to think about it, 
I urge the point, forced upon me by a study and practice of 
more than twenty years, that the chief use of technical 
training is to give freedom to the sou), that it may manifest 
itself through its bodily agents. So I am obliged to say 
again and again to these many thinking and reasonable 
persons who reproach elocution in the person of some roar- 
ing and gesticulating public reader: ‘Gentlemen, thething 
you bave in mind is not elocution ; it is some other thing. 
The person you have heard read is not an elocutionist. He 
is another something. Suppose we define him as a Tell- 
elocutionist : one who sends out a very small message with 
a big voice.” 

Comprehension of the matter read is an absolute ne 
cessity if the reader would give intelligent pleasure to 
his hearers. So another beneficial factor is trained. 
Very rarely is the family life so constructed that one 
evening at least in the week cannot be made to contrib- 
ute to the fund of knowledge and pleasure of the family 
life ; and if all take the place of the family elocutionist 
in rotation, the return of spring will find smvother 
voices, clearer intonations, purer enunciation, and 
quicker comprehension. There is a larger field of use- 
fulness for the true spirit of elocution in the family life 
than has yet been given it. Its beneficial influences are 
not confined to platform and stage. 


HOW TO CARE FOR THEM. 


O many of us will come Christmas remembrances 
in the form of table furnishings which now come 
uncer the head of fine arts. But to care properly for 
these gifts 1s one of the questions which puzzle many 
housekeepers, whose comfort in their artistic possessions 
is sadly marred by the prospect of breakage and damage 
inseparable from kitchen warfare. Many housewives 
are so blessed that they can afford the necessary time to 
care for these pretty articles, but many more find it im 
possible to leave the greater duty for the less, and so the 
blessing of a Christmas gift of glass or fine china is not 
always an unmitigated pleasure. The ‘‘ Holiday Regis- 
ter” says : 

** All that is required to keep glass in good condition is 
warm water anda soft cloth. To keep water bottles and 
wine decanters bright, rinse them out in alittle muriatic acid, 
as this is the best agent for removing the ‘fur’ which col- 
lects in them. The acid is far better than ashes, sand, or 
shot, for these will invariably scratch the glass. Richly cut 
glass must be cleaned and polished with a soft brush, upon 
which a little fine chalk or whiting is put; by this means 
the luster and brilliancy are preserved.”’ 


Much of the glass and china used at the present time is 
flecked with small ornamcntations of gilt, whose disap- 
pearance is not only a source of regret because of a 
beauty departed, but whose disappearance is a constant 
reminder of the wearing effects of time. An old house- 
wife writing to a contemporary says : 


‘If china and glass are well seasoned or annealed before 
being sold, there is little fear of fracture from washing in 
boiling water, except in frosty weather, and at this time 
care must be taken not toplace them suddenly in hot water. 
China that has any gilding upon it should never be rubbed 
with a cloth of any kind, but merely be rinsed first in hot 
and afterward in cold water,and then left to drain till 
dry. When plates or saucers are put away in the china 
closet it is well to place pieces of soft paper between them 
to prevent scratches on the glaze or painting. The china 
closet should be in a dry place, as a damp closet will soon 
tarnish the gilding of the best crockery. It is very injuri- 
ous to make the plates of the dinner service too hot, as it 
cracks the glaze, if not the plate. The result is it comes 
apart, ‘nobody broke it,’ it ‘was cracked before,’ or 
* cracked along time ago.’ When the glaze is cracked, every 
time the dishes are washed water gets in and sweats the clay, 
and makes the whole fabric rotten. In this way they also 
absorb grease, and this discolors the ware and makes it ap- 
pear very uninviting.’’ 


HINTS, QUESTIONS, AND EXPERIENCES. 

[The Editor of this department will be glad to receive questions, 
suggestions, and experiences for this column. Anonymous communi- 
cations cannot be noticed } pm Levy 

As you have several times kindly answered questions, will 
some of you wise people give me a little light on a question 
which yearly grows more perplexing? 

What is the duty of a generous child toward improvident 
parents? Is it to go on year after year crippling one’s self in 
every direction in order to make up deficiencies of income? 
especially that the sacrifice is neither acknowledged or appre- 
clated. PERPLEXITY. 

Every human being has a duty to the future as well as to 
the past, and it is sometimes difficult to decide between the 
demands. In the case mentioned the child should endeavor 
to place the parents in such a position as to be relieved 
from actual want, without drawing too greatly on his 
strength and means. It is a delicate matter at any time to 
interfere between parent and child, and without knowing 
the circumstanc:s it is obviously improper to offer an 
opiniou. There is a point, undoubtedly, beyond which a 
child ought not to be called upon to go in the support of 
parents. The question of acknowledgment or appreciation 
is not to be considered in deciding such a matter. Gratitude 
makes sacrifice easier, but the sacrifice may be just as much 
a matter of duty where it is unacknowledg d and unappre- 
ciated. Uur great Master sacrificed himself for an unde- 
serving and unthankful race. The disciple is not above his 
Master. It may make it easier for a ‘‘ generous child ”’ to 

















go on making a sacrifice, if that cannot by an alteration of 
circumstances be avoided, to remember this. 





Answer to the riddle in The Christian Union of December 
10: 
What wert thou? An image of wood or of stone ? 
As a household god thou doubtless wert known. 
Thou wert fashioned, perchance. man’s likeness to wear, 
And were worshiped, it may be, in peril, by prayer. 
But let ua still further this riddle unfold, 
That all may believe its true meaning is told 
Kirg Saul’s lovely daughter was David's dear wife- 
The fair princess Michal, who saved her lord’s life. 
When the king’s jealous anger sought David to slay, 
In the shadows of night Michal sent him away, 
Saving, “ Flee for thy life! the king’s purpose I know : 
Ere to-morrow’s sun set, thy life-blood shall flow.” 
She p!aced thee. Graven Image, in David’s own bed]; 
On a “ bolster of goats’ hair” she pillowed thy head, 
And to the king’s messengers next day did say: 
Behold, David is sick —he cannot obey.” 
Thou wert “ blind, unbelieving,” 
But man’s blindness exceeding 


Thine own, only thus didst thou save 
From a threatening grave. 
But not by thy merit, nor wisdom, nor power, 


Did David escap: in that dangerous hour. 
He who marks e’en the fal! of a bird of the air 
Doth provide for his chosen protection and care. 
Not the falsehood of Michal, need any contend, 
Was approved of by God as right means to the end 
“T am the Truth,” of Himself He doth say. 
They alone do His will who His yn ecepts obey. 
C. B. W. 


“LL. 8.’? asks for the answer toa certain lengthy riddle. 
This same riddle, though differing slightly in some of the 
lines, was given me several years ago by an old lady who 
said it had been written for the purpose of raising funds for 
the London Missionary Society The answer is to be found 
in 1 Samuel xix., 12-18. It isthe image that Michal, Sanl’s 
daughter and David’s wife, placed in the bed to deceive 
Saul and thus save David’s life. 8. E. K. 

As I recall the verses quoted by L. S., which were given to me 
some twenty-five years since, they contained several lines which 
are omitted in your copy. Perhaps some of your readers can 
supply the deficiencies 

The thirty-second line should read 

“To her heart that was dearest.” 

I think two lines are omitted after the thirty-sixth line. One 
line is omitted after the forty-sixth line. After the sixty-first 
line should be inserted, 

“oT was royalty cursed me, 
, . and poor,’ 
I think Ss. 

In your paper “Katharine Armstrong” gives a description 
of gilding picture frames. Will she be kind enough to inform 
me whose make she uses for forty cents’ I have tried several 
kinds, and found that in a few months my work all turned dark, 
and looked horrid. I am very anxious to learn a little more of 
this useful article. Your paper is a treasure in our home. 

Mrs. C.8. V. 

We sent this question to the author of the article referred 
to, and have received the following reply : 

{n answer to your favor of December 11, I would say that 
I buy my gilding at the corner of Fourth Avenue and 
Twelfth Street, and the price is thirty-five or forty cents 
per box. Each box contains a bottle of gold powder and a 
bottle of sizing. A common white butter-plate, which costs 
two or three cents, is the best thing to mix iton. The same 
butter-plate may be used over and over again, though the 
gilding makes it useless for any other purpose. Pour some 
of the gold powder on the plate, and add just enough of the 
sizing to make a thick paste. I believe the instructions for 
using the gilding (which accompany the box) say to dust 
the gold powder over the article gilded while it is still moist ; 
but I never have found it necessary to do this. Williams’s 
Liquid Gold, which comes already mixed and ready for 
applying, I find is not nearly so satisfactory, and very much 
more expensive. In short, I would advise your readers to 
buy a good quality of gold powder, and some sizing; mix 
these to a thick paste and apply, and they will find a good 
luster the result. KATHARINE ARMSTRONG, 


Which advice is it best to follow generally, the one of some 
time ago saying, ** Get a Persian rug,” or the one of a short time 
ago saying, “ Do not get a Persian rug”? D. A. B, 

It requires grace to give advice, and discretion to receive 
and act uponit. In everything which is not an absolute 
matter of right and wrong there is difference of opinion. 
The advice not to get a Persian rug is just as good as the 
advice to get a Persian rug. There are advantages and dis- 
advantages about a Persian rug; and one person sees 
the advantages, and another the disadvantages. Advice is 
nothing to you unless you are able to fit it to your circum- 
stances ; and it is impossible for us to tell which is the bet- 
ter for you. We cannot attempt in this column to lay down 
absolute rules for any one in any matter. If you are going 
on an Arctic expedition we advise you not to get a Persian 
rug; it is cumbersome and unnecessary. If you have an 
uncatpeted room, and you have an opportunity to geta 
Persian rug to good advantage, and your purse will allow 
it, we advise you to get it. It is very difficult to decide 
where artists vary, as they do. 


If “‘H. B. B.,”’ or any others, will send old papers, espe- 
cially journals and illustrated papers or magazines, to Mrs. 
E. M. Keith, Pine Ridge Agency, Dakota, or Mrs. William 
Holmes, Rosebud Azency, Dakota, they will do a much- 
needed kindness. Mrs. Keith is an edacated Indian woman, 
and Mrs. Holmes the wife of an educated Indian man, both 
doing the work of teachers and missionaries in Indian 
camps. E. G. 
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Gur Youna Rotks. 
A NEW YEAR'S CALLER. 


By Manion VANDYKE. 


T was the evening of the thirty-first of December, 
and the time was half-past eleven. John had sent 
me a telegram at four o'clock saying he would not be 
home till between eleven and twelve, as business would 
detain him. As John keeps his word most faithfully, I 
expected him between eleven and twelve; and I had 
even so far laid aside my dignity as to descend to the 
kitchen to broil some oysters and to concoct several 
dishes that John had at divers times approved of. He 
had told me in the morning that business might detain 
him till late—he might even have to goto Philadelphia ; 
but, seeing the sudden dejection which betrayed itself 
in my face, he had promised, if possible, to defer this trip. 
So, at half-past eleven, I still sat in the library, divid. 
ing my time between watching the fire and the clock, 
trying to read, and listening to the muffled sound of steps 
in the snowy street, which wes now almost deserted. 

The earlier portion of the evening I had whiled away 
by reading all the New Year poems at hand—Long- 
fellow’s, Whittier’s, and Tennyson's. 

** Ring out the old, ring in the new ; 
Ring out the false, ring in the true.’’ 
“ Again the shadow moveth o’er 
The dial-plate of Time.” 
These words were echoing vaguely through my mind 
as 1, with housewifely care, looked anxiously at the 
dishes which I had set down before a roaring fire to keep 
hot till John should come. 

Listen! Steps through the crunching snow! Can it 
be John? No, they have passed. A pause. Steps 
again. Hardly John’s ; yet they have not passed. /s it 
John? A ring at the bell. I fly to open it, knowing it 
fee 

‘Mrs. John Chase ?” said a small, blue-coated figure. 

‘Yes ; step inside, please, or come in here where it is 
warmer.” 

In truth it is a bitterly cold night, and the small boy; 
seems grateful for a few moments’ respite, while I open 
my telegram and read : 

“ Have to go to Philadelphia after all. Will return 
as early as possible to-morrow. JOHN.” 

Well, business is business, I suppose, and must be 
attended to. 

The small boy, meanwhile, stood near the door, both 
hands thrust deep into his pockets, while his eyes 
roamed over pictures and hangings in a way that quite 
gratified me. He was intent on the swect face of Penel- 
ope Boothby when I said : 

‘‘ If you will give me the receipt, I will sign it.” 

‘*]—I have none for that telegram. This is my last 
errand to-night, so I have no slip to sign. I'm going 
home now.” 

‘“*Come closer to the fire and get warm before starting 
out again. I hope you haven't far to go.” 

‘One Hundred and —— Street.” 

‘* How long have you been at work ?” 

‘* Since eight o’clock this morning.” 

‘‘ Delivering telegrams all day ?” 

** Yes, ma’am.” 

** When did you eat your supper ?” 

‘*] ate—something—at six o'clock.” 

“* And nothing since then ?” 

“No, ma’am. We've been rushed with work to-day.” 

The entire cheerfulness of the lad quite charmed me. 
No word of complaint—simply ‘‘ rushed with work.” 
No fault to find with long hours of work in freezing 
weather, no complaint for what I fancied might be a 
lack of proper food—the ‘‘ something” at six o’clock was 
not, probably, a hearty supper for a growing boy. 

Supper! There was John’s supper by the fire! Aslong 
as John himself could not eat it, his little blue coated 
substitute should. 
** Are you in any ¢pecial burry ?” I asked. 
**No, ma’am.” 
“Come with me ;” and I led the way to the library. 
I had a smal! table all set, drawn to the fireside, and all 
it needed was to set the dishes from the hearth to the table. 
{want you to eat this hot supper before you go 
home,” I ssid. 
“« Me?” 
“Yes,” I said, ‘‘you must be hungry, I am sure. 
My husband says boys always are. So sit dowzfhere,” 
and I placed a chair at the table. 
I paused and listened. ‘‘ Far up the great bells wal- 
lowed in delight,” and the New Year was ushered in 
amid joyous clangor and musical chime. 


The boy had slipped into the chair as I paused to | now, and the afternoons were hardly long enough for 
catch the first notes of the bells. Then I turned my | play. 


attention to my small visitor. He was a lad of twelve 
or fourteen years, with a round face, now very rosy 


from contact with the winter air. It wore a frank and | young lady was disappointed when she saw them from 
open expression that quite charmed me, and his de- | the sitting-room window. No ; she rather expected this. 


ters, toasted muffins, spiced peaches, crackers, and a pot 

of steaming chocolate before my little guest, and as he 

ate, not greedily, although I could see he was very hun- 

gry, 1 tried to engage him in conversation. This I did 

with such good results that by the time the oysters were 

disposed of he was chatting as unreservedly as if we 

were old friends. 

“Don’t you find delivering telegrams very hard 

work ?” I asked. 

‘‘Work is work, and it’s pretty hard to make any- 

thing else out of it, as Elsie says,” answered the young 

philosopher. 

‘Whois Elsie ?” 

“‘She’s my big sister—most twenty years old. We 
live together, she and I. She’s the best company you 
eversaw. We have good times together.” 

‘* What does Elsie do ?” 

“Type-writing. Does most of her work at home. 

We had pretty hard work paying for the type-writer— 
bought it on installments—made every payment the day 
it wasdue. But the fun we had after it was paid for! 
Elsie had lots of work to do, and the first holiday we 
both had we went on such a lark!” Ard his face was 
radiant at the remembrance. 

‘* What was the lark ?” I asked, deeply interested. 

‘* We went to the Sailors’ Snug Harbor (it was Deco- 
ration Day), and had a splendid time there. An old sailor 
showed us all round, and told us lots about the place. 
We came back to the city in the afternoon, and where 
do you think we went then? High Bridge!” he con- 
tinued, without giving me a chance to interpolate any 
surmises of my own. 

‘« That was splendid,” I assented. 

‘*We got home just loaded with flowers, and Elsie 
put them in water. We call that our ‘flower day.’ 
P'raps we'll go again next Decoration Day.” 

‘*1'm going to send a parcel to Elsie,” I said, as my 
little guest folded his napkin and laid it beside his plate ; 
‘‘and you must come and tell me how she likes what I 
willsend her.” And I left the room, presently returning 
with a box, neatly wrapped up. It was labeled ‘ For 
Elsie.” I handed it to my little friend, whose face 
beamed with pleasure. He wound his muffler around 
his neck, saylng as he did so, with a modest drooping 
of the eyes, how much he was ‘‘ obliged for my kindness 
to him.” 

It must have been nearly half-past twelve when I 
said ‘‘ good-night” tomy new little friend, and I opened 
the front door just as a hand holding a night-key was 
thrust forward. It was John’s. 
“Why, little woman, how is this? Didn’t you give 
me up entirely? After all, I sent Prentice to Philadel- 
phia instead. But who is this little lad who has just 
left ?” 
“He, John? He is my first New Year's caller,” I 
answered, 


MISS KITTY’S CHRISTMAS TURKEY. 


By NEw M. Carter. 


T was Christmas Day in Sedgewick. Miss Kitty had 
choren Turkey as the subject of her missionary 
meeting. Carrie Black declared that it was a most ap- 
propriate subject for the season. It wasn't a regular 
mission band. It wasn’t a society of any kind. People 
sald it was only one of Miss Kitty’s odd ideas. Miss 
Kitty loved children. Now, there were seven bright, 
winning girls living near ber. Of course these girls 
went to church and Sabbath school regularly. But you 
would be astonished to find how ignorant they were of 
what was going on in the great mission fields at home 
and abroad. Now, this very queer young lady, in her 
quiet way, found this all out in a few weeks’ acquaint- 
ance. 
Her first proposal was to start a small sewing class to 
work for a missionary in New Mexico. Mattie Lockwood 
opened her eyes wide, as if it were a complete revela- 
tion, when Miss Kitty told of the miserable, ignorant 
children living in their queer adobe houses. Before the 
winter was over the mite-chest was filled to overflowing. 
And such a Christmas box as the girls sent to the chil- 
Gren in that almost heathen Territory ! 
But Miss Kitty wasn’t satisfied. If New Mexico had 
delighted her girls so much, why shouldn’t they know 
more about the rest of the work all over the world ? 
In October seven dainty notes were opened by seven 
little girls, inviting them to Miss Kitty's missionary 
class. You may be surprised, but the girls were 
not at all sure that they wanted to go. Of course they 
had heartily enjoyed the sewing society. That was 
different. It was fun to sew while Miss Kitty talked or 
read aloud to them. But this would probably be a regu- 
lar stiff missionary meeting. They had to go to school 








Woen Thursday afternoon came, only two little girls 
entcred Miss Kitty's gate. Nw, please don’t think the 





meanor was as modest as could be wished. I set oys- 


rs 


that five of her little friends had not faith enough in her 
to try one mecting. But Carrie and Mabel Black saw 
nothing but the sweetest of smiles when the door was 
opened for them. How bright and cozy the sitting- 
room leoked that afternoon! There was a wood fire 
crackling merrily in the grate, and flowers and sunshine 
everywhere. On one side of the room was a great map 
of the world. In front of it stood a small table holding 
several strange little idols. 

What a charming afternoon it was! When Miss 
Kitty laid down her pointer and declared it was half- 
past five, and time to go home, the girls could scarcely 
belfeve it. 

‘‘We've been all around the world!” cried Mabel, 
with flushed cheeks and sparkling eyes. ‘‘I never 
knew there were £0 many thousands of people who 
lived such sad lives.” 

“Tt does seem dreadful for us to be in such a pleasant 
place as this,” exclaimed Carrie, eagerly, ‘‘ and to think 
of all those Hindu child widows, and the Chinese babies 
with their feet bound up, and those poor, dirty Persian 
girls! Imagine, Mabel, living in those horrible houses, 
closed like prisons, and never going out except when 
you were every bit wrapped up, your face and all !” 
Carrie had jumbled things up so that they all laughed 
heartily. 

Well, that was the first missionary meeting. Of 
course, the next day, at recess, Carrle and Mabel told 
the other five all about it. The following Thurs. 
day seven instead of two girls came into the sunny 
room with bright, expectant faccs. In course of time 
they had studied about the missio. life in China, Japan, 
India, Persia, and Siam. 

Now, a8 I said before, it was Christmas Day. Miss 
Kitty had proposed posiponing the meeting, but the 
girls would not listen to such a suggestion. So, after the 
Christmas dinner had been disposed of in the different 
homes, the little class gathered together in that sitting- 
room. What eager, happy faces were there! Each 
girl had so many questions to ask and answer! For 
they had been hunting for facts about Turkey ever 
since the last meeting. Then there was the map to 
study in all its parts. And Miss Kitty had so much to 
tell about the customs of the people and their false 
religions. 

In the early winter twilight the girls had gathered 
close around the bright wood fire. They had all grown 
quiet and thoughtful. Even Carrie’s face was sober. 
There was so much sadness and misery in the lives they 
had been talking about! Miss Kicty sat looking mus- 
ingly ioto the blaze. 

‘* Girls,” she said, suddenly, turning toward them with 
her bright smile, ‘“‘did you ever notice that little old 
man who comes so regularly to every church service 
and prayer-meeting ? He walks with a tottering step, 
and his shoulders are very much bowed.” 

“Yes, indeed, we have,” said Carrie, usually the first 
to speak. ‘‘He sits behind us in church ; and how he 
does sing! It seems as if every word came right out of 
his heart. I guess his eyes are weak, he holds his 
hymn-book up so close to them.” 

‘I’ve often noticed him in prayer-meeting,” added 
Mattie. ‘‘ He has such a dark skin, papa says he’s sure 
he must be a Jew.” 

‘‘I remember one night,” said Helen Grey, in a low 
voice, ‘‘ it was raining hard, and very few people were 
out. It was a discouraging meeting at first until this 
old man got up. Oh, Miss Kitty, he spoke so joyfully 
of his love for Jesusand all that Jesus had becn to lim.” 

** Yes, I remember that night. I ucver before heard 
such a testimony fiom any man’s lips. Did you know 
that that same old man has a most wonderful history ? 
I think you will be surprised when I tell you he is a 
Turk.” 

‘*A real Turk ”” exclaimed the girls. 

‘* A real Turk,” assented Miss Kitty. ‘‘ Oncea richand 
influential Mohammedan, now a poor man bowed down 
with sorrow and pain, but a Christian.” 

*« And did he suffer for his faith ?” interposed Helen. 

“Yes, he did, Helen, and his story as he tells it is 
wonderfully pathetic. He was the son of a governor of 
Bethlehem. His nameis Lazarus. Although outwardly 
he was brought up a Mohammedan, his mother had 
him taught the doctrines of her religion, those of the 
Armenianchurch. He says he can remember, while sti)! 
a child, being secretly taken at Christmas time to the 
Armenian Chapel, where he saw with wonder the people 
bowing down in worship to a wax doll lying in a 
manger. He thought this was idolatry, for the Moham 
medan religion is very strict in forbidding all idol wor- 
ship. 

‘* When he was about eighteen years old his parents 
decided it was time for their son to be married, Of 
course he was not consulted at all on the subject, His 
mother said to him one day, ‘ My son, I have chosen for 
you a beautiful wife,’and Lazarus very submissively 
had to take her word for it. The preparations for the 
wedding were lavishly munificent. Hesays his wedding 
garments cost $7,000 ; the filmy scarf which was twisted 





Perhaps there was a grieved feeling down in her heart 


round his turban being valued at about $3,000. 
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THE CHRISTIAN UNION. 








‘‘His wife proved to be all that she was described, 
and they lived happily together for twelve years. 

‘* Lazarus often came in contact with the missionaries 
working in the city. One of them gave him a Bible. 
He took it home, and, comparing it with the Koran, 
found that much of the latter bad been taken from the 
Bible. Often he returned to the missionaries to have 
passages explained. And at last he became convinced 
that in the Word of God was the only true religion. He 
told his Christian friends that he wanted to be baptized. 
The missionaries talked earnestly with him upon the 
danger of the step he proposed to take. If he had been 
of the lower classes he would not have been exposed to 
£0 much persecution. But for a man of his station to 
take such a step involved imminent peril. Lazarus in his 
simplicity answered, ‘Does not Jesus say, ‘‘ What shall 
a man give in exchange for bis soul ?” or, ‘‘ Who shall 
separate us frum the love of Christ—shall persecution ?”’ 
At his request he was baptized in the Jordan. ‘Then 
followed the trial of his faith. His father reviled him 
and said, ‘ You are nothing but a Christian dog.’ 
Soon he was taken to prison. The cell in which he was 
cast was not large enough for him tolledownin. To 
aggravate his sufferings he was given fifty lashes on the 
soles of his feet. He was not allowed water for washing, 
and his wounds became terrible. Daily he was asked, 
‘ Will you renounce the new faith?’ His only answer 
was, ‘ God will give me grace to stand firm.’ 

‘‘ Finally the missionaries obtained an order for his re- 
lease. In acrippled, almost dying, state, he was set free. 
After he had somewhat recovered, he begged piteously 
to see his wife and mother once more. But he was 
sternly refused, and forbidden ever to enter Bethlehem 
again. In less than a year both wife and mother died 
of broken hearts. For several years Lazarus held an 
official position under the American government {a 
Turkey, obtained through the intervention of the mis- 
sionaries. The money thus acquired he sent to Ameri- 
ca, intrusting it to a gentleman in whom all his Christian 
friends had confidence. Finally Lazarus came himself 
to this country. Here he learned to his dismay that the 
man whom he had trusted as a Christian had proved a 
scoundrel, and his savings were all swept away. Al 
though now an old man, be had to earn his dafly bread 
in a very precarious manner by teaching the Turkish 
language to occasional pupils. For the last few years 
his eyesight has been growing dim, and now he {fs 
almost blind. He can only walk with difficulty ; the 
old wounds caused by the bastinading having given him 
much trouble. Yet when he speaks of these things he 
lays little stress on them. But his eyes Hght up with 
joy when he talks of Jesus. 

‘©*T am so happy,’ he will say. ‘I would not have 
anything different than itis, for] have Him. He fs all- 
precious to me. I am neveralone, never sad. How can 
I be sad with such a Saviour ?’” 

Miss Kitty’s voice trembled as she finfshed. The girls 
were sobbing softly around her. 

There never had been such a Christmas Day in Sedge- 
wick. At least so seven little girls thought. To them 
life meant something more than {it had the year before. 
There was a very sweet new sense of work and responsi- 
bility for each of them. 

And it did not stop there. Long before another 
Christmas Day came round, a considerable sum of money 
was raised for the poor old Turk, and the mission class 
had developed into an energetic mission band, with this 
motto, ‘‘ Give, and it shall be given unto you.” 


AUNT PATIENCE’S WRITING-DESK. 


My Dear Nephews and Nieces : 

AM sitting to-day under the very shadow of the 

Christmas tree, the loveliest tree of all the forest. I 
smell its spicy odors, and I hear the rustle among the 
branches of all the wonderful fruit which is growing 
there. I hope there is not one of you who does not get 
some refreshment from it. Jt is not those who eat the 
fruit from a tree who enjoy it. The keenest pleasure I 
have ever known to be given by a tree was got by the 
man who planted it, who cultivated it, who trained its 
branches, and therefore felt he had some ownership in 
it. Soto you I think the richest enjoyment will come 
trom what you have done to the Christmas tree, and not 
from what you get from it. Last Christmas dear little 
Altce, scarcely out of her babyhood, sald, when the 
zladness of the Christmas gift-giving was over, ‘‘I did 
not give any veal presents; 1 want to give some real 
presents.” And so her little fingers have been guided 
this year, and she has made this little trifle for mamma, 
and that for papa, and sister and brothers have been re- 
membered from day to day in stitches, probably not 
altogether perfect, which she has put into the tokens of 
love for each member of the family; and now the 
Christmas will be real to her. She has given a part of 
hereelf in every gift. I like to see that Christmas Day 
is like the days *‘in the beginning,” and that it is not 
limited by the rising and going down of the sun on the 
25th of December, but that the day spreads over many 
sun risings and sun-settings. And so when you read this, 
although not only the Christmas Day of 1885 will have 





passed away, but the year itself will have gone to join 
the others that we have known, Christmas Time will 
not have passed, and you may hasten to put into it—if 
you have left it out—something of the real giving, in 
whicb a part of yourself goes with the gift. Look about 
you and see who has been neglected, and, before the 
greens are withered and taken down from the walls, seek 
out any neglected and disappointed ones within your 
circle, and share with them something of your pleasure. 

And now we begin a new year together; whether we 
shall stand together at its close who can tell! More 
than one of our number has passed beyond our com 
panionship during the last year; and I think of many 
more who have left us for the better country since we 
began our little talks together. It never saddens me to 
think of them as gone, nor do I think sadly of the time 
when we shall go. I think it should rather make our 
daily living brighter, more true, more pure, more honest, 
because it may be so soon finished here. 

The trees in our neighborhood have been deceived by 
our warm weather. The buds have been smelling, and 
actually I see ‘‘ pussy-willows ” in front of my window. 
I am sorry for their mistake, because the biting wind js 
sure to come and killthem. There isa little lesson here 
which most of you will think of for yourselves: we 
mu:t not be deceived by what seems fair and promising 
outside, but must learn to live by the rule of right, how- 
ever fair and promising another way may seem. 





Dear Aunt Patience: 

As my child is now where I can offer him no Christmas gifta, 
since the gift of God’s own presence is now his, please use this 
mite to make some babe more comfortable or happy. I send it 
to you thinking you will best know where so little will be of use. 

Sincerely, A Growy-up Niece, 


If the mothers whose arms are lightened of their own 
precious burdens would turn helpfully as does this 
mother toward the uncared-for and the unloved, their 
own griefs would be turned almost to joy, and the Lord 
of the little ones would give them his blessing. I can 
do no better with this gift than to ask the Children’s Aid 
Society to use it. 


Sr. Tuomas, Ontario, December 16, 1885. 
Dear Aunt Patience: 


It is a Jong time since I have written to you, but my last letter 
was not published. My holidays have commenced; as I am not 
going to try for a higher room, I Lave a few days extra. 

We have not had much winter yet; we did have afew days’ 
sleighing, but it rained, and it al. went away. 

I suppose, having so many correspondents, it is difficult for you 
to remember them all. Was it not very sad about Mr. Vander- 
bilt’s sudden death? Did you see the funeral? I suppose every- 
body is busy, as it is near Christmas. Itis nearly as much fun 
for us trying to guess our presents as it will be to receive them 
I do not think I will go away for my Christmas holidays, as I 
was so much away in the summer time, andtnjoyed myself 
splendidly out in the country bringing in the hay, as 1 was there 
during harvest time. 

Well, I must close, as it is getting late. Wishing you a merry 
Christmas, I remain your affectionate niece, AmeE.ia A. 


I do not feel that a sudden death like Mr. Vanderbilt's 
{s altogether sad. If one is ready, is it not better to go 
without along time of weakness and pain? Jtis a great 
shock to us when our friends are taken from us so sud- 
denly, but would it be so if we thought, as we should, 
of the possibility of their going at any time? Would it 
not make our lives sweeter ani! better if we kept more 
constantly in our minds the possibility that these might 
be our last days with our friends ? 


Nevapa, Iowa, December 12, 1885. 
Dear Aunt Patience: 

I was very much pleased to receive a letter from you in 
August, which I should have answered before this if I had not 
been taken sick a few days after receiving it. I was sick in bed 
with typhoid fever a month or more. After I wus able to be out 
of bed, and sit up all day, it was a long time before I could walk. 

Ihave not started to school yet, for it is quite a long walk 
from our house to the schoolhouse. I expect to go to school 
next term, if I do not lose all of my hair before then. 

In my last letter I told you that there was to be a State contest 
here .n Nevada. The Nevada contestant, Lillie Dale, won a 
gold medal, which pleased the Nevada folks, especially her 
teacher in elocution. Most of the contestants d'd very well. 

Yes, my flower seed came up and bloomed, but I was taken 
sick before the seeds were ripe, and so I could not save any, 
although I meant to send you some, 

Thursday afternoon I went to visi* school, and, as I was a lit 
tle late, I thought I would walk right in without knocking, and 
surprise all of the scholars. Assoon as they saw me, they began 
to say, “Oh! oh!” It seemed quite natural to be with my 
teacher and schoolmates once more. Fletcher has started to 
school, and likes it real weil. 

The Lutherans of this place are going to have a Bazar ina 
weck ortwo. I don’t know much about it, for I have not been 
to Sunday-schvuol since they have talked about it. Fletcher 
wants me to tel] youtbat we have two little kittens ; one is black 
and white, and the other one is nearly all white. The old cat 
does not like to stay with them very well. Every time she goes 
near the barn they follow her to the house. 

Well, my letter is getting quite long, and my hand {s getting 
tired, because I am not used to writing yet,so I guess I will 
bring my letter to an end. Your niece, Letta B. 


I'm very sorry you were sick so long. It is a great 
trial, especially to every young person, to be deprived 
of the ordinary pleasures of life; but perhaps you 
learned to be very gentle and patient, and will be a 
happier woman and more useful all the rest of your life 
for the lessons of those weeks. Our good friend, Miss 
§., has already sent me a great supply of flower seeds for 
next spring’s distribution, but she hopes, and so do I, 
that the seeds she gave last spring will be scattering 





many more next season. We shall have to excuse you 
for not gathering yours. : 


Payette, Ada County, Idaho, December 13, 1885 
Dear Aunt Patience : 
Thinking, perhaps, you and my cousins might like to hear 


what I saw last month in Snake River, near which is our 
town, papa says this river ia larger than the Hudson. 
Mamma, papa, Mary, fourteen years old, I twelve, Frederica 


ten, Xennie eight, Johnnie six, and Blanchle four, all went down 
to the river to see a sturgeon that a fisherman had caught and 


tied to the bank by a rope till he could sellit. He weighs 150 
pounds. The rope was passed through his gills. Papa pulled 
him up tothe shore so we could see him, He lashed the water 


with his tail—spattering us all over. This was new to all the 
family. 

My oldest sister, seventeen, is with our dearest aunt, near Bos 
ton, and sends us The Christian Union frequently, and I like it 
much. Frederica, Xennie, and myself attended church this 
evening for the first time since we have been here. Well, Auntie 
if I may call you so, I guess this will do for the first time. I will 
close. From your very affectionate niece, Laura M. W. 

The sturgeon is not unknown to the Hudson River; 
{it used to be very abundant, I think, and I have heard 
it called ‘‘ Albany beef.” I have an impression that 
there are not many sturgeons in the Hudson River now. 
I wonder if they are ‘‘ going West,” like other enter- 
prising people! 

Fercus Fats, Minn., November 10, 1835. 
Dear Aunt Patience : 

Thank you for writing me Miss Bessie’s name. I am golng to 
send her some stamps. I could read a little of your letter. I 
know the whole of the big alphabet and some letters of the little 
alphabet. I had a six-years-old birthday week before last, and 
I had a great many presents and a big cake with six candles on 
it. I have a nice black cat that cameto us. It is good,and I 
think it very prompt. I named it Katinka. I have hada good 
many slides down hill this winter. My mamma is s‘ck in bed 
most all the time, and I try to help hera good deal. Iam trying 
to earn fifty cents for Christmas presents, and that will make a 
dollar, for I have fifty cents now. My grandpa sends me The 
Christian Union, and I like the letters very much. Good-by. 

Cau H. 

I hope you have succeeded in earning the money. 
This year I cannot make as many presents as I want to, 
and itis quite a disappointment; but when God gives 
us Other things to do than those that we chose, we must 
be glad we can serve him as he chooses. After all, 
that is the way to keep Christmas best. 


Houirpayssure, Pu., November i6, 1885. 
Dear Aunt Patience : 


I am a little girl four and a half years old, and have wanted 
for some time to be one of your nieces. 

I have a sister Elsie, who is nearly three years old, and when 
she writes with a pencil she says, ‘I write Aunt Pashey, too.” 
We have no pets of our own, but our little friend Jean M.L , 
who lives next door to us, has a great many, and we play with 
them. They have a quiet horse, a mooley cow, and a little calf. 
Then there are two dogs, one a Skye terrier, “* Daisy,”’ who is not 
very pretty. but gentle, and a pup named Rover, that is pretty, 
but very naughty and mischievous ; a raccoon with soft fur and 
a brushy tail; a red fox ; three bunnies, that the fox would like 
for dinner, but they are too quick for him ; two guinea pigs ; two 
white rate, and a whole family of kitties. I almost forgot old 
“Jim Crow.’ He bas only one feather in his tail. Now, that Is 
pretty nearly a zodlogical garden, is it not? 

I Jike my mamma to read me the letters in The Christian Union 
every week. We think your letters are very interesting, too, 
and mamma says there is a good little sermon tucked away in 
every one of them. I thought only men made sermons. My 
papa and grandpa are both preachers, and I go to Sunday-school 
every Sunday. Would you please print this letter, I want to 
surprise my grandpa; he hastaken The Christian Union for a 
great many years, and we think we could scarvely do without 
it. Your affectionate niece, Grace Bowman B. 


I don’t know which is most surprising, such a host of 
strange pets, or such a letter from so little a girl. I 
think mamma must have helped you a little. As soon 
as you can print let me see what you can do all by your 
self. I find that the two Australian birds, and the two 
canaries, and one faithful dog are about all the pets 
Trixie and I can take care of. I should think your 
neighbor would need you to help take care of hers. 


Menprna, Ohio, December 5, 1885. 
Dear Aunt Patience : 

I would like to be one of your nephews, and perha) I shall 
get acard some time. Your letter came last August. Our fair 
was about the middle of September. I took my quilt to the fair 
and got the second premium, which was fifty cents. I have 
begun another quilt—nine-patch, mammu calls it. Perhaps I 





shall take it to the fair next year. I went toschool last sum 
mer, and part of the Fallterm ; I liked it very much. I live in 
the country, and have to walk nearly a mile and ahalf. I read 
in the third reader, and studied writing and spelling, and arith 
metic a little. We bad to speak pieces once in two wecks. I 
shall study at home this winter. 1 read in the fourth readerand 
study definitions; think I shall study arithmetie and geography 
some. Last summer I went to a place called Whipp’s Ledge. It 
is quite a high hill for this part of Ohio, covered with trees and 
rocks piled upon rocks. One big rock they called the Elephant, 
and another the Sea-lion. There iz a cave, too ; some of the com- 
pany went Into it ; they had to take a candle with them, it was 


#0 dark in there. We had a picnic dinner. I will send you 

some pansy seeds. Please print this letter, 
Yours sincerely, Hermig A, C 

How do you think those rocks came into such a heap ? 

If I were as young as you are 1 would study the rocks 

and learn in them the history of this wonderful earth. 

I am quite proud to havea nephew who can sew £0 well. 
Aff. ctionately, Aunt PATIENCE, 
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Sunpay Gr reRNOON. 


THE SUNDAY-SCHOOL. 
JEREMIAH PREDICTING THE CAPTIVITY. 


{International Sunday-School Lesson for January 10, 1886.) 
Jer. vili., 20-22 ; ix., 1-16. Gei«le’s Translation. 

“The harvest is past, the summer is ended, and we are not 
saved.” 

By the destruction of the daughter of my people, I my- 
self am destroyed! 1 am in sadness; horror has seized 
me! Is there no balm in Gilead? no physician there? 
Why, then, is no bandage applied to the wound of the 
daughter of my people ? 

O that my head were waters, and my eyes a fountain of 
tears, that I might weep day and night for the slain of the 
daughter of my people. 

O that I had in the wilderness some poor shelter of wan- 
derers ; I would leave my people, and go from them, for 
they are all adulterers, a band of treacherous men. They 
bend their tongue as if it were their bow, to shoot out lies, 
and they do not rule honestly in the land ; for they go from 
wickedness to wickedness, and know not Me, says Jehovah. 
Be on your guard, every one agains! his neighbor, and trust 
not in any brotber; for every brother is crafty as Jacob, 
and every neighbor goes about toslander. Every man de- 
ceives his neighbor, and, as to truth, they never speak it ; 
they use their tongues to speak lies; they weary thomselves 
in committing iniquity. ‘Tnou dwellest, O Jeremiah,” 
says Jehovah, ‘“‘in the midst of faithlessness. Through 
faithlessness they refuse to know Me.’’ Therefore, thus 
says Jehovah of Hosts, Behold, I will melt them in the 
furnace, and try them as metal is tried ; for how else can I 
do with the daughter of my people? Their slanderous 
tongue is a deadly arrow—it speaks treacherously ; with 
his mouth a man speaks peaceably to his neighbor, but in 
his heart he is plotting against him. Shall I not visit them 
for such things? says Jehovah. Shall not my soul be 
avenged on such a nation as this ? 

For the mountains will I raise a weeping and a wailing: 
for the wilderness pasture grounds a lamentation, because 
they are burned up with drought, so that no one passes 
over them, and the voices of the flocks is no longer heard ; 
the birds of the air and the wild beasts are fied and gone ! 
And Jehovah has said, I will turn Jerusalem into heaps of 
ruins—a dwelling of jackals, and I will make the towns of 
Judab desolate, without an inhabitant. Who is the truly 
‘‘wise man’? He will understand this. Who is he to 
whom the mouth of Jehovah has spoken? He will make it 
known. Why is the country doomed to ruin—to be made 
desolate like tre wilderness, so that none shall pass through 
it? Jehovah has made it known: because they have for- 
saken my law, which I laid before them, and have not 
obeyed my voice, nor walked in the Law, but have walked 
after the stubbornness of their heart, and after the Baals 
whose worship their fathers taught them ; therefore, Jeho- 
vab of Hosts, God of Israel, has said, Bebold, I will feed 
them—even this people—on wormwood, and give them poi- 
son water to drink. I will scatter them among the nations 
whom neither they nor their fathers have known, and send 
the sword after them, till I have destroyed them. 

Consider, says Jehovah of Hosts, and call for the public 
mourning women, that they come ; send forthe best trained 
of them, and make haste to raise a wailing for us, that our 
eyes may run down with tears, and our eyelashes drip with 
weeping. For a loud wailing sounds out of Zion! ‘Oh, 
bow are we laid waste and put to great shame! We must 
leave our native land! They have thrown down our 
dwelling-places !"” Hear, ye women, the word of Jehovah ; 
let your ear receive the word of his mouth, and teach your 
daughters a song of wailing, and every one her neighbors 
a dirge of lamentation, for the hired mourning women will 
not suffice; for death is come in through our lattice win- 
dows ; he comes into our loftiest houses; he has already 
cut off the children in the lanes, and the young men in the 
streets. And the dead bodies’ of men shall fall on the open 
field, and lie there like manure, or like the handful dropped 
by the reaper, which no one picks up. 





INTRODUCTORY NOTE. 


Jeremiah was but a youth when called to the prophetic 
office, in the thirteenth year of Josiah, B.c. 628. The pre- 
ceding period in Jewish history (described last week) had 
been one of abominable immoralities, growing out of and 
connected with idolatrous worship. Against them Jeremiah 
waged a ceaseless war, a war which, in spite of the co- 
operation of court and king, was in vain. Durinz the reign 
of Josiah: he was indeed unmolested in his work ; but he 
subsequently escaped death only by the interposition of a 
powerful friend (Jer. xxvi., 24), and later was imprisoned 
in a deep underground dungeon (Jer. xxxviii., 6). The 
capture of Jerusalem by the Chaldeans restored him to 
liberty, but in a city which was destroyed and a country 
which was given overto pagan dominion. Of the exact 
time and circumstances of his death there is no record. 
His life was one of unavailing remonstrance against 
prevailing and increasing wickedness; and in profound 
pathos and vigorous denunciation he is unsurpassed 
by any of the prophets. The words appointed for to-day's 
lesson were uttered during the reign of Josiah, in lament 
over the inveterate wickedness of the people, and in pathetic 
prevision of the impendingruin. Like his Lord and Master 
six centuries later, he weeps over Jerusalem. 


NOTES. 

20,21. The harvest is past, etc. Proverbial expressions ; 
they speak of golden opportunities iorever lost, ot salvation 
long within easy grasp, yet utterly neglected, until at length 
ruin comes, and salvation is no longer possible.—Jam hurt ; 


ra 





Iamblack. Rather,'I go aboutin black ; that is, in mourning. 
The prospective ruin of Jerusalem, while yet its inhabitants 
foresee no evil, fills Jeremiah with a personal sorrow. 

22. Is there no balm in Gilead? Where a balsam was 
found, and from which it was exported (Gen. xxxvii., 25). 
The prophet’s meaning is that God intended Israel to be for 
the healing of the nations, and yet now, in Israel itself, no 
healing qualities are to be found. 

Chap. ix., 1. A fountain of tears. Rather, a reservoir, in 
which they might be stored up, and from which they might 
perpetually flow. Tears are a relief, and dry eyes in times 
of sorrow are the hardest to bear.—Oh that I had in the 
wilderness a lodging-place! An expression of that spirit 
which in later times gave rise to hermitages and monas- 
teries.—An assemb'y. Rather, a gang. 

46. Trust ye not in any brother. A graphic indication of 
the results of the prevalence of falsehood. lt destroys the 
bonds of society, and puts anend to mutual confidence. 
Compare Micah vii., 5,6.— Will utterly supplant, Or, as in 
Geikie’s translation, A thorough Jacob, an allusion to the 
name of Jacob (Gen. xxv., 26).—Through deceit they refused 
to know me. Deceit necessarily produces mistrust of men, 
and this in turn distrust of God, because of all goodness 
and truth. Atheism and irreligion grow out of immorality, 
and immorality in turn out of atheism and irreligion (Rom. 
i., 19-32). 

7, 8. Behold, I will melt them, ete. The first punishment of 
God is corrective rather than retributive. ‘‘God will now 
put the nation into the more powerful crucible of tribula- 
tion, that, whatever is evil being consumed in the fire, all 
that is in them of good may be purified.” (Bible Com- 
mentary.) 

9-11. These verses describe the punishment which will 
follow the discipline indicated in the preceding verse. ‘It 
is to consist (1) in the desolation of the land and the scatter- 
ing of the people, 10-16; and (2) in the terrific slaughter of 
large numbers of citizens, 17-22.’ (Bible Commentary. )— 
For the mountains. That is, the pasture lands which the 
prophet sees in his vision as desolate.--Habitations of the 
wilderness. Encampments of the herdsmen and shepherds.— 
Iwill make Jerusalem heaps. The same desolation shall fall 
upon country and city. 

12-16. Why is the country doomed? Because they have for- 
saken my law. That the cause of the approaching desolation 
may be the more clearly understood, the prophet puts it 
dramatically in the form of question and answer.— Baals ; 
or Baalim. This isthe plural form. The term is used gen- 
erally for pagan gods and idols. 

17-22. Call for the mourning women. The prophet regards 
the death of the nation so assured that he tells the people 
to summon the professional mourners and lament for it, as 
for a funeral.— Death is come in through our windows, and is 
entered into our palaces. The closed doors will not euffice to 
bar out destruction when God sends it, and the richest can- 
not buy exemption from it. 


WITHOUT HOPE. 
By LyMan ABBOTT. 


The first verse of the Sunday-:chool Lesson of to- 
day may be regarded as the text of which the rest 
is the development: ‘‘ The harvest is past, the summ:r 
is ended, and we are not saved.” I must ask the reader 
to recall the brief historical note in last week’s paper. 
Judah had become hopelessly degenerated, the church 
was corrupt, the State was corrupt, society was corrupt, 
paganism had mastered the nation, and had brought in 
the gravest vices and immorality. When Josiah came 
to the throne he found this condition of things, and he 
set himeelf to work as described in last week's paper to 
accomplish a reformation. He was zealous, he was 
earnest, he was pious and devoted, but he lived and 
labored apparently in vain ; sc far as the life of his na- 
tion is concerned, absolutely in vain. Only the story of 
his life and Jabor remains to teach a lesson to other com- 
munities and other generations, and that lesson is the 
lesson of Jeremiah’s text. Decay may go so far that 
there is no hope of recuperation ; the community may 
become so corrupt that no moral power can reform it; 
reform must proceed from within, though it may be de- 
pendent upon influences from without. If there is no 
germ of life within which influences from without can 
stimulate, it is past hope. Louls the Sixteenth made an 
honest if not a very heroic effort to reform the horrible 
abuses which had grown up under his predecessors in 
France, and Neckar brought the skill of one of the ablest 
financiers of history to bear upon the problem of her bank- 
ruptcy ; but all was in vain ; the cruel slaughter which 
had poured out the blood of her best citizensin the mas- 
sacre of the Huguenots had left no life in imperial 
France to respond, and nothing could save her from the 
impending revolution. In our own country wise men 
foresaw the danger threatened to the nation by slavery, 
and endeavored in vain to arouse the national conscience. 
When at last the nation did arouse and resolve to put 
limits to the aggression of slavery, it was too late; the 
summer had ended, the time had gone by, and there 
was no possibility of preventing the aggression except 
by a civil war which destroyed the aggressor. 

What is true of the community, attested by many a 
tragic page of history, illustrated by Babylon, Persia, 
Chaldea, Greece, Rome, Venice, France, is true also of 
the individual ; for the harvest may be past, and the 
summer ended, and he not saved. Degeneracy and 
decay may eat out the last semblance of life and the 
last nope of the future. Sin, like disease, may become 





amplified ; like misfortune, irreparable. I have read 
somewhere the legend of one who, day-dreaming in his 
chair, beheld a vision, which stood before him, and 
beckoned him to follow her to fortune. He waited 
sluggishly, heeded not her call nor her beckoning, until 
at last she grew dim, and disappeared. Just as the 
vision faded, he sprang to his feet, and cried out : ‘‘ Tell 
me who thou art!” and received the answer, ‘I am 
Opportunity ; once neglected, I never return.” Who 
of us is there who has not, in his own life, exemplified 
the truth of this legend? Who cannot look back and 
remember opportunities which either greater virtue or 
greater wisdom would have enabled him to embrace, 
but which, neglected, have never returned? Contin- 
ually we are invited to marriage feas!s, and, coming too 
late, find the door shut, and we without, and the shut 
door is never opened again. This is the saddest and 
most solemn fact of life. Our certitude of this truth 
depends, not on Biblical revelation—though it is abun- 
dantly recognized by the Bible—nor upon theological 
argumentation, but upon persona! experience and his- 
torical witness. And he who asserts that this is not 
true in the epiritua) realm must give some better evi- 
dence for his larger hope than a mere generous desire 
for his fellows, than a mere illusive wish for himself. 
I cannot, indeed, find any authority in Scripture for the 
declaration frequently made that death closes the door, 
and that after death there is no other opportunity for 
repentance ; nor for the other declaration often made, 
that it is never closed until death bolts and locks it. But 
that, sooner or later, it will be shut, seems to me to be 
witnessed by a well-nigh universa! experience and ob- 
servance. That there is no summer beyond the grave, I 
cannot dogmatically declare, nor perhaps dogmatically 
deny ; but that there comes a time when the harvest is 
past, and summer is ended, {s sadly indisputable. 

A iittle seed lay in the ground; the summer winds 
breathe upon the spot and the summer's sun smiles upon 
it, and the earliest rains fa)l and kiss {t, and all of them 
whisper to it, ‘‘ Burst into life, little seed! Burst into 
life!” But to their invitation the sluggish seed responded, 
** Not yet—to morrow ! To-morrow !"” So the day is past, 
and August comes with its dry sky and parching sun, 
and the little seed, awakening, cried, ‘‘ NowI wili burst 
into life!” But there was no longer a sun to smile upon 
it, or a spring wind to breathe upon it, or spring rains 
to kiss it, and it died in the coffin which should have 
been its cradle, murmuring, ‘‘ Too late, too late !” 

There are in the further expositions of this truth, in 
the passage before us, some indications of that quality 
of decay which warns all of an impend!ng and irredeem- 
able doom, when there is no balm in Gilead, when the 
very healing processes themselves are poisoned. When 
the church and the press and the school are corrupt ; 
when men bend tneir tongues like their bows for lies, 
but are not valiant for the truth ; when honesty, which 
is the foundation virtue of life, is eaten out and heroism 
has given place to moral cowardice, and no men are to 
be found willing to suffer for righteousness’ sake, 
though there are plenty to prate about it; when every 
brother will utterly supplant, when trust and confidence 
are destroyed, and so the very bonds of society are 
broken up; when through deceit men refuse to know 
the Lord ; when faith in righteousness and goodness and 
truth has perished from the earth, and men no longer 
trust one another, or the God above them, and the denial 
of the brotherhood of man has brought with it the de- 
nial of the fatherhood of God—then the hour of death 
is near, and with it the hour of divine condemnation. 
Then, however great the outward prosperity, there is a 
certainty of early destruction, and the death that draws 
near, though it were barred out from the door, will come 
into the window, and cannot be shut out either from 
the palace or the hut. 

It is pleasanter to look on the brighter side of life, to 
rejoice in the hcpe of the glory of the Gospel, yet it is 
wise to remember that there is an evolution of decay 
and death as well as of life and growth, and that a light 
ian the community and in the individual, when lust hath 
conceived it, bringeth forth sin, and sin when it is 
finished bringeth forth death. 





HOME TALKS ABOUT THE WORD, 
HARVEST TIME. 


By Emrty HunTINGTON MILLER. 

Harvest time is the time when things that have grown are 
gathered in. 

Wheat harvest is when the wheat is ripe and ready 
to be cut ; corn harvest is when the corn is ripe ; and 
fruit harvest is when the fruit is ripe. 

Ewerything that hasa harvest time must first have a 
planting time. 

The ground must be prepared, and the seed planted, 
and it must have time to grow. Even the fruits and 
nuts and berries that grow wild were sometime planted, 
by the wind or the birds or something that scattered the 
seed. 

Planting time must come at the right season. 

It would be very foolish for the farmer to put off 
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planting his seed until the spring and the summer were 
over, and then go out and try to plant it when the 
ground was frozen. The time for planting is when the 
ground is soft, and the rain and dew and sunshine feed 
and strengthen the little plant, and make it grow strong. 

Tf we want a good harvest we must plant good seed. 

Only a very foolish man would expect to gather wheat 
in harvest time from a field where he had sown thistles 
or ugly weeds. 

Our lives have a planting time and a harvest time. 

The planting time is now. The Bible says, ‘‘ Come 
now to the Lord for wisdom ; seek his face now ; call 
upon him now ; serve him now, and he will make all 
the beautiful frults of the Spirit to grow in your lives.” 
By and by there will come a harvest time, when the 
Lord will ask what you have brought for him from 
these gardens which he gave you to take care of. That 
will be a sorrowful time if you have only planted 
weeds and thorns and thistles. It will be a sorrowful 
thing if, instead of love and joy and peace, you have 
only selfishness and hatred and envy growing in your 
hearts. It wili bea sorrowful thing if, instead of helping 
other people to be good, the evil things in your lives 
have scattered their bad seeds all about them and grown 
up in other lives. 

The worst of ail will be that perhaps you may not 
stop to think about this till it is too late. For when you 
are old, if you wish to plant good seed, you will find 
your hearts are like the frozen ground, so hard and cold 
that goodness will not grow inthem. That is why the 
Lord’s prophet told the people of Israel that by and by 
they would have to say : ‘‘ The harvest is past, the sum- 
mer is ended, and we are not saved.” 

Here is another verse that we will learn for a golden 
text : 

‘To-day, if ye will hear His voice, harden not your 
hearts,” 

Every wrong thing you do, every wrong word you 
speak, every time you turn away without listening to 
God’s voice, your heart grows harder, and more like the 
frozen ground, in which the good seed cannot grow. 

Let us not be like the people who would not hear 
God's voice, and so had to mourn when the harvest time 
was past. Let us ask him now to help us in our seed- 
sowing, and give us every day the blessing of his love 
and grace, tbat is like the rain and dew and sunshine, to 
make the good seed grow. 

‘* Let the sunlight of thy love 
Shine upon me from above, 
And the dews of grace divine 
Drop upon this heart of mine. 


‘* May I plant in early youth 
Seeds of goodness, love, and truth, 
And the precious seed I sow 
To a heavenly harvest grow.”’ 


HINTS AND HELPS. 
By a LAYMAN, 


There are great artists who never pour even a sunburst 
over a picture without putting somewhere a cloud no 
bigger"than a man’s hand, portentously shedding gloom 
over things. There are other artists whose clouds are 
never freighted with thunderbolts, but in whose canvas 
even fruition is tinged with hope beyond. Men there are 
whose faces, like Moses’s and Jeremiah’s, are a menace ; 
mer whose glance makes you uncomfortable and leads 
you to ask yourself if you haven’t stolen somebody’s 
pocketbook. Men there are also whose glance Is not less 
intense, but it appeals to your affections rather than to 
your conscience, to your hopes rather than to your fears. 
Raphael never could have painted the Last Judgment ; 
and, broad as was Michael Angelo, he was utterly in- 
capable of the Transfiguration. It is fortunate that such 
men as Moses and Jeremiah are given unto the world ; 
for the world needs both law and enforcement of law. But 
the sunnier sky of Christianity is the optimism of the new 
over against the pessimism of the old dispensation,and the 
most unanswerable proof of the divinity of Christ is that 
his transfiguring faith and his divine hope of millenntal- 
ism for the race were generated in an age in which the 
social and political condition of society to human eyes 
was as nearly hopeless as ever {t was in ancient or in 
modern chaos. 





You cannot tell men their sins without making your- 
self unpopular. You may find all the fault you please 
with man generic. You may argue powerfully for the 
total depravity of the next man beyond your auditor. 
But tell a man his own faults, even in love, and you will 
need a good deal of courage and patience, or wish you 
had not come. Praise men to your heart's content, and 
you are a good fellow; but blame is bilious. A jere- 
miad is now regarded as the work of weak digestion 
rather than of a forceful conscience. And we send to our 
modern Jeremiahs not our greetings, but a blue pill. 


I have no sortof sympathy with a man who js a critic 
because his bile is out of order or because of cynical 
coldness ; but I love a man who, like the surgeon, cuts 
benevolently, but yet cuts. No doubt Jeremiah, in order 





to be a righteous critic, needs to take on more than an 
intellectual preparation. The prophetic function, the 
genius of the seer, is something more than coldly intu- 
itive and analytic ; it is nothing if not founded on moral 
and spiritual truth. I honor Jeremiah in that he pos- 
sessed this equipment before he criticised, and that he 
never degenerated into a mere fault finder. And yet is 
not every Jeremiah, in the very nature of things, in grave 
danger of suppressing the silver lining, and of thus 
helping on the realization of his own sinister prophecies ? 
Is not the habit of looking on the dark side calculated to 
make the picture appear darker than it really is? And 
are there not times when you may reform peoples as well 
as individuals, not by crying ‘‘ Peace, peace, when there 
is no peace,” but by delivering the sweet of encourage- 
ment to the bitter of discouragment, and thus produc- 
ing by praise and blame together what neither could 
accomplish, and what it were false to truth to attempt 
to make either accomplish alone ? 


The really hopeless man has yet to be born into God’s 
world. It is he who has no good Samaritan, he who is 
utterly friendless, who comes nearest to heing hopeless. 
From evil ever good evolving is perhaps the best and 
most senteatious description man ever gave of Omnip- 
otence, Omniscience, and Love. Pandora’s opened 
box sends out 2 swarm of plagues, but its plagues are 
bane and antidote, just as nature kills off the Colorado 
beetle by successfully inventing another parasite. It is 
sometimes the best for the church to go down by the 
weeping willows of Babylon. Captivity and exile are 
bad for the body, but not always for the soul. There 
is no doubt the African race in Africa is worse off than 
the African race in America. And I am inclined to 
think that Jerusalem was better, wiped out, than it was 
in its corrupt career of a living death, whose climax 
Jeremiah safely predicated would be transportation and 
exile. It frequently happens that the worst that can 
happen is the best for all. Waterloo rather than the 
Coup d'état was a good providence to France. 


There comes a time when opportunity ceases. The 
doors are shut. There is neither ingress nor egress. 
It is sometimes too late. Iam orthodox enough to add, 
eternally too late. You never can run fast enough to 
catch the express trains you have missed. Duty runs 
by schedule time, and to be a miuute late is to get left. 
In an affair of character-building the omission of a 
mortise or of a brace often exposes the whole building 
to be wrecked in the first cyclone of temptation. One 
indulgence is like the bacillus of contagion—it breeds 
infinitely of badness. The poisonous germs of typhus 
or of diphtheria are not more active or more wonderfully 
multiplied than are the fatal bacilli of moral plague. 
You neglect an opportunity, and you multiply plagues. 
Not to be saved is to be lost. And he who neglects 
a chance of reform, thereby fortifies himself against 
reform. A man who scorns to unite with the good 
and the true when moral forces are revived and ener- 
getic is not likely to change his course of life when 
Jeremiah heaves a sigh over universal infamy. Those 
people who decline to unite with the church ina revival 
generally stay some distance outside when the revival 
ceases, Suppose in May the apple tree says: ‘‘I think 
I won’t blossom till July. AJl the rest of the trees are 
putting forth extra efforts, and it’s all the fashion ; but I 
prefer to take my own course, and I’}] look on and won't 
say a word to keep the blossoms out of the branches of 
the rest of the trees, but as for me, I will not yield to 
this general excitement.” Suppose that tree blossoms in 
July—just to be odd! You goto it in October, and 
while the early frosts are nipping the trees, you see some 
half-ripe fruit, that is quite sure it never can be born 
again. 


There is a tide in the affairs of the soul that, taken at 
its flood, leads on to fortune and to permanence in well 
being and well doing. You scoff at opportunity, and 
you find that she is not only coy, but sensitive. There 
are three things, they say, that come not back—the spent 
arrow, the thoughtless word, and the lost opportunity. 
’Tis easy to fool away one’s highest interests. Neglect 
will spoil the crops. It is what we don’t do that undoes 
us. The first great temptation yielded to is the result, 
not of sudden weakness, but of previous moral idleness. 





You say your crops were cut off by the drought ; but 
your neighbor raises fine crops despite the drought. Why ? 
Simply because, when you were loitering or smoking or 
whittling shingles, he was laying tile, hauling manure, 
loosening the soll, and pulling weeds. Some folks are 
always laying off on Providence that which is chargeable 
to their negligence. With some folks ’tis always too hot 
or too cold, too wet or too dry. And I am inclined to 
belleve that the men whose harvest is past and whose 
barns areempty are the men who could not get ten 
bushels of corn to the acre out of the Garden of Eden. 
The obituary of many a moral bankrupt, as of many a 
financial failure, is, ‘‘ Died of failing to do to-day what 
should have been done yesterday.” 





Progress requires funerals. If you and I were to be 





here forever, the world probably would circulate forever 
around Babylon. Progress is a continuance in death— 
the adolescence that comes out of the mold. Suppose 
such men as Philip of Spain, Napoleon, Governor Wise, 
and Jefferson Davis could live forever in the clay. We 
should always be living, not as now, in a perpetual year 
of grace, but in a perpetual year of disgrace. It would 
be one of the worst things that could happen to the 
world for men to live in it forever. 


The hope of the future is that the restrrection is to 
be of new men in Christ, thoroughly reconstructed. If 
the resurrection were not to be an improvement, then it 
never would have been provided for. We are not always 
to be backsliding in Zion or to be walling in Babylon. 
Neither license nor humiliation is our normal state. 
Men were born with tendencies toward heaven stronger 
than toward hell, with capacities for service and for joy 
larger than with capacities for servitude and tears, I 
do not believe mankind can long be kept under the wil 
lows. Its place is under the oak and the palm. I be- 
lieve in men and in women—in their potential goodness 
as in their actual badness. I am not going to impeach 
God of failure in the experiment of the universe. Jeru- 
salem is bad; Babylon is humiliating ; but in God’s 
good time the Great Physician comes, and out of the ruins 
of the old spring the oak and the palm, the new order, 
the new dispensation, which never were so vigorously 
moving the millennial forces as to-day. Let jeremiads 
pour in upon us. They are truth on one side. They 
will do us good if we heed them. But, in the midst of 
them, let us never despair of humanity, because in giv 
ing up men we are also giving up God. 

THE THEOLOGY AND SPIRIT OF 

MADAME GUYON. 
By THE Rev. Henry T. CHEEVER 

HE distinguishing feature of Madame Guyon’s 

theology cannot be better presented than by a 
statement found, in her own words, in Vol. II., p. 52, of 
her ‘‘ Religious Opinions and Experience” in these 
terms: ‘‘ It is the doctrine of Pure Love, the doctrine of 
Sanctification by Faith and of the Holy Ghost within 
us as the Life of our own life, which is to be the test of 
spiritual perception and fidelity in the present and in 
future times. The doctrine of Christ crucified as an 
atoning sacrifice for sin is essentially triumphant. 
Satan has ceased, in a great degree, to exercise his power 
against those who receive and believe it. But, on the 
contrary, he has attacked, and will attack, both in body 
and in spirit, those who advocate the dominion of the 
Holy Ghost, and who feel his celestial impulse and 
power in their own hearts.” Upon these views, which 
imply more than ordinary insight and discrimination, 
as well as experimental acquaintance with the things of 
God, Professor Upham, her editor, deems it proper to 
add, after commenting upon the doctrines of the Divine 
Unity and Vicarious Suffering for Sin: ‘‘ But there is 
another great truth, of which it may at length be said 
that its hour has come; namely, that of God, in the 
person of the inward Teacher and Comforter dwelling 
in the hearts of his people, and changing them by his 
divine operation into the holy and beautiful image of 
Him who she. his blood for them. In announcing the 
coming of the dispensation of the Holy Ghost, in pro- 
claiming the doc'rine of entire sanctification by faith, 
some have already suffered, and others may suffer in 
time to come. There will be opposition from its ene- 
mies, and mistakes made by its friends. Happy will it 
be if they shall remember that it isa kinvdom which 
comes without observation.” 

The highly intellectual character of the authoress in 
question ; the number and influence of her published 
works, comprising forty volumesin French ; the ascend- 
ency given her by superior powers, accomplishments, 
and beauty of person ; the extent of her private influ- 
ence and associations ; the part she had in molding the 
opinions and character of some of the leading men of 
theage of Louis the Fourteenth ; her Christian intimacy 
with Fénelon ; her controversy with the celebrated Bos 
suet ; the revivals of religion that ensued in the bosom 
of the church wherever she labored in Catholic France, 
constituting a series of phenomena that make an im- 
portant chapter in ecclesiastical and humano-mental 
history, together with the reverence of posterity for her 
great virtues and piety, and the respectable auspices un- 
der which her memoirs were first ushered before the 
American public—all naturally justify an extended 
review. But let us be content here with a flying bird’s- 
eye survey of the life and writings of Madame Guyon, 
with reference to her theolegy, and arresting especially 
those lines of light which are reflected from her pecullar 
views and experience of sanctification by faith. 

In the early religious history of this remarkable 
woman, born at Montargis, France, 1648, as detailed in 
Ler invaluable autoblography, it is most interesting to 
observe (aside from her providential possession of a 
Bible in the Dominican Convent where she was a pupil 
for eight months at the age of ten) what an important 
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mission was fulfilled by a kernel of seed-corn dropped 
from the granary of Protestant truth in England, and 
planted by the providence of God in the house of Mad- 
ame Guyon’s father. 

This was in the person of a pious English lady, one of 
God’s hidden ones, to whom, in her destitution, the 
benevolence of M. De La Mothe offered a home, little 
thinking of the service she would be to his beloved 
daughter in her eager pursuit of the pearl of great 
price. It was through the conversation of this devout 
lady in exile, a genuine Puritan, that the youthful 
Mademoiselle De La Mothe received the first intimation 
that ‘‘she was seeking religion by a system of works 
without faith.” 

Among other things, this devout lady remarked to 
her, in connection with what she had observed of her 
various external works of charity, that she had the vir- 
tues of an active life, but not the truth and simplicity 
of the life within ; in other words, that her trust was in 
herself rather than in God. But my time, she said, bad 
not yet come; ‘‘I did not understand her. Living in 
my presence in the Christian spirit, she served me still 
more by her example than by her words. God was in 
her life. I could not help observing on her counte- 
nance, and reflecting as it did the inward spirit, some- 
thing which indicated a great enjoyment of God's pres- 
ence. I thought it an object to try to be like ber out- 
wardly, to exhibit that exterior aspect of divine resigna- 
tion and peace which is characteristic of true inward 
piety. I made much effort, but it was all to little pur- 
pose. I wanted to obtain, by efforts made in my own 
strength, that which could be obtained only by ceasing 
from all such efforts, and trusting wholly in God.” 

Another of the divine instrumentalities brought to 
bear upon her, while ‘feeling after God, if haply she 
might find him,” was her religious intercourse with a 
pious kinsman, De Toissi, who seems to have been one 
of those exceptive instances of a truly spiritual and 
heavenly-minded ecclesiastic of the Romish Church. 
She says of him and the exiled lady under her father's 
roof, ‘‘ that they conversed together in a spiritual man- 
ner,” which seems to have arrested and wrought upon 
her young heart, yearning after holiness, very much as 
that talk did upon Bunyan which he overheard one 
day between three or four poor women, sitting ate 
door in the sun in one of the streets of Bedford, talking 
about the things of God. ‘‘ Methought,” he says, 
** they spake as if joy did make them speak ; they spake 
with such pleasantness of Scripture language, and with 
such appearance of grace in all they said, that they 
were to meas if they had found a new world ; as if 
they were people that dwelt alone, and were not to be 
reckoned among their neighbors. At this I felt my own 
heart began to shake,” etc. 

So felt young Madame Guyon (for she was now mar- 
ried, at the early age of sixteen) under the conversations 
of her pious kinsman in his visit at her father’s house, 
and many were the tears she shed when he departed. 
Still a cloud hung over the way of salvation by faith 
alone for more than a year, which was at length lifted, 
in the providence of God, by the words of a devout 
Franciscan, whose counsel she sought at his cell, in 
company with a kinswoman. These memorable words 
were: Your efforts have been unsuccessful, madame, 
because you have sought «ithout what you can only find 
within. Accustom yourself to seek God in your heart, 
and you will not fail to find him. 

To this panting fawn, flying with plerced sides from 
the world and sin, she knew not where, these few and 
mystical, perhaps to ordinary inquirers hazardous words, 
uttered in God’s moment of mercy, were like the voice 
which thundered from Pilate’s staircase in the ears of 
Luther—The just shall live by faith. Although far 
from being the instruction which it seems to us evan- 
gelical teachers now would be warranted in giving in 
such a case, yet, couched as it was in peculiar phrase- 
ology, under the gu!dance of the Holy Spirit, it evi- 
dently had the same effect upon Madame Guyon that 
the Scripture had upon the mind of the Reformer ; and 
the result proved that this was a genuine conversion, 
wonder or cavil as we may that the type of it was not 
after the stereotype plate of certain rigid theologians, 
who would even clinch the Holy Spirit to their dead 
rules of uniformity, and are loath to allow the reality 
of a conversion unless it be all in their own way. 

** Having said these words,” she says, ‘‘the Francis- 
can leftme. They were like the stroke of a dart which 
pierced my heart asunder. I felt at this deeply wound- 
ed with the love of God—a wound so delightful that I 
desired that it never might be healed. I experienced 
those words in the Canticles, ‘Thy name is as precious 
ointment poured forth, therefore do the virgins love 
thee.’ For I felt in my soul an unction which as a sal- 
utary perfume healed ina moment all my wounds. I 
was al] on a sudden so altered that I was hardly to be 
known either by myself or others. I found no more 
those troublesome faults or that reluctance to duty which 
formerly characterized me. They all disappeared, as 
being consumed like chaff in a great fire... . Nothing 
‘Was more easy to me now than to practice prayer. 





Hours passed sway like moments, while I could hardly 
do anything else but pray. The fervency of my love 
allowed me no intermission. It was a prayer of rejoicing 
and of possession, wherein the taste of God was so great, 
so free, unblended, and uninterrupted, that it drew and 
absorbed the powers of the soul into a profound recol- 
lection, a state of confiding and affectionate rest in God, 
existing without intellectual effort.” 

The steps of Madame Guyon’s progress up to this 
crisis in her moral being, and ever after, are in the 
highest degree instructive, as traced by her ewn pen, 
when in the full maturity of her regenerated powers, and 
looking back upon all the way by which the Lord had 
led her, and her mind enlightened to perceive the con- 
nection between cause and effect, and to analyze the 
reason upon her states of mind, as she could not have 
done while they were passing. 

There is evidence, also, that acquaintances and those 
whom she casually met after this crisis in her experl- 
ence were fascinated by the beauty of holiness appar 
ent in her presence, her mien, her conversation ; perhaps 
by what has been called the solar light of love that 
irradiated, and was radiant from, her face and person. 
In our autoblography she says of herself, at this time, 
‘* My impression is, that my spiritual taste reacted upon 
my physical nature, and that the inward attraction of 
the soul appeared on my countenance. And one reason 
of this opinion is, that a gentleman of fashion, one day, 
said to my husband’s aunt, ‘I saw the lady, your niece, 
and it is very evident that she livcs in the presence of 
God.’ I was surprised at hearing this, as I did not sup 
pose that a person so much addicted to the world could 
haveany very distinct idea of God's presence, even in 
the hearts of his own people.” 

But that was true of her which Mrs. Stowo glorifies in 
those expressive lines : 


** As some rare perfume in a vase of clay 
Pervades it with a fragrance not its own, 
So when Christ dwelleth in a mortal soul, 
All Heaven’s own sweetness seems around it thrown. 


** The Soul alone, like a neglected harp, 
Grows out of tune and needs that hand divine. 
Dwell Thou within it ; touch and tune the chords, 
Till every note and string shall answer—Thine. 


**O Rest of rests! O Peace, serene, «ternal ! 
Thon ever livest, and thou changest never ; 
And in the secret of Christ’s presence dwelleth 
Fullness of joy, forever and forever !"’ 


In perusing these and other passages of spiritual his- 
tory in this fascinating record, some allowance is to be 
made for the difference that will always be between the 
actual experience of the mind in passing, and the re 
view of the same by the most cfitical and discerning 
when it is over. No process of mental photography 
has yet been discovered, or is likely to be, that will in- 
stantaneously transfer to paper or canvas the ever- 
changing hues and shades of the mind’s experience, the 
forms of the flying clouds that often overspread and 
darken the firmament of the soul. This should be 
borne in mind in reading the transcript of Madame 
Guyon’s religious life, if we would preserve of it a cor- 
rect picture. 

As a piece of autobiography we think it should rank 
with Augustine’s ‘‘ Confessions ” and Bunyan’s “‘ Grace 
Abounding,” or Life by himself, of which there can be 
but one opinion, that they are two of the most valua- 
ble religious histories in possession of the church. In 
some respects this of Madame Guyon is the more valua- 
ble, as being the mezzotint engraving from nature of a 
form of experience that, it may be expected, will be 
more common in the future of the church than it has 
been in the past. 

Soon after what seems to have been a genuine Script- 
ural conversion on the part of Madame Guyon, and 
when she had united herself to God in a bond more sa- 
cred than any human tie, she went a journey from Paris 
with her wealthy husband and others, in the course of 
which certain compulsory conformities to the world, to- 
gether with a deeper insight of the secret springs and 
turns of her heart, pierced her conscience with keenest 
anguish, and revealed enother law in her members war- 
ting against the law of her mind, and bringing her into 
captivity to the law of sin and death. In this season of 
temptation and penitence, of trial and of comparative 
despondency, she looked around for advice and assist- 
ance, 

Not fully informed in respect to the nature of the 
inward life, she felt perplexed and confounded at the 
knowledge of her own situation. In the first joy of ber 
spiritual espousals she seems to have looked upon her- 
self not only as a sinner forgiven for the sins which are 
past, but, what is a very different thing, as a sinner saved 
from the commission of sin for the present and in all 
future time. Sbe appears to have regarded the victory 
which God had given her as one which would stand 
against all possible assault»; the greatness of her tri- 
umph for to-day scarcely exceeding the strength of her 
confidence for to-morrow. She felt no sting in her con- 
science ; she bore no cloud on her brow. 





How surprised, then, was she to find, after a short 
period, and after a more close and thorough examina- 
tion, that her best acts were mingled with some degree 
of imperfection and sin; and that every day, as she 
was increasingly enlightened by the Holy Ghost, she 
seemed to discover more and more of motives to actions 
which might be described as sinful. After all her strug- 
gles and all her hopes she found herself in the situation 
of being compelled to bear about a sccret but terrible 
enemy in her own bosom. 

That inordinate, unsubdued action of the natural mind 
thus referred to, always averse to God’s method of in- 
ward crucifixion, which Professor Upham and cther 
such writers denominate ‘‘ the life of nature,” and which 
the Scriptures call the carnal mind, is sometimes over 
come by the inward teaching and operation of the Holy 
Spirit, without the agency of any marked providences. 
More frequently, however, it is by the appropriate ap- 
plication of such providences in connection with the 
internal working of the sanctifying Spirit. 

It was to this combined process that Madame Guyon 
was now subjected, in God’s discriminating wisdom and 
love. For there was arranged a series of physical and 
moral adjustments, which resulted in blow after blow, 
till the pride of nature was thoroughly broken down. 
It was then, and not till then, that her soul entered into 
that state of purity and rest which she has significantly 
denominated its state of ‘‘ simplicity ;” a state in which 
the soul has but one motive, that of God’s will, and but 
one source of happiness, that of God's glory. It is not 
merely a state of consecration to God’s will, but a state 
of union and rest i his will. 

The first of these providences that Madame Guyon 
was subjected to was the loss of her remarkable beauty 
by the small-pox ; and this when she was but little more 
than twenty-two years of age, the admired of a large 
circle of influential and wealthy friends ; many of whom 
immediately came around her bedside, and deplored in 
feeling language the fatal attack which was thus made 
upon charms of beauty then so much celebrated. Al- 
luding to the temptations she had experienced, and to 
her temporary indulgence in the displays of fashionable 
life, she says: ‘‘ Before I fell under this disease, I re- 
sembled those animals, destined for slaughter, which, on 
certain days, they adorn with greens and flowers, and 
bring in pomp into the city before they killthem. Now 
my body looked like that of a leper. But the devasta- 
tion without was counterbalanced by peace within. My 
soul was kept in a state of contentment greater than can 
be expressed. And I did not besitate to say to those 
who expressed their regret and sympathy, that I rejoiced 
at that in which they found so much cause of !amenta- 
tion.” 

The blow next fell upon the youngest of her two sons, 
the Benjamin of her maternal affections. He was fatally 
seized with the same terrible disease which had so near- 
ly proved fatal tohis mother. Yet she offered him up 
to God without tears, aud said, in the language of Job, 
“The Lord gave and the Lord hath taken away. Blessed 
be his name.” 

But new trials awaited her, in order to complete the 
discipline of faith, and make her truly what God would 
have her to be. In one and the same month there died 
suddenly her revered and excellent father, and her only 
daughter, ‘‘as dearly beloved as she was truly lovely.” 

These heavy trials, and the decease about the same 
time of her religious friend and confidante, Genevieve 
Granger, excellent Prioress of the Benedictines, had an 
important part in the crucifixion of nature and the 
enthronement of God which were now taking place in 
this holy soul. It was at the suggestion of that friend 
that, on the fourth anniversary of the month and day of 
her first entrance into Curistian liberty, she signed and 
sealed with her ring a new act or covenant of consecra 
tion, drawn up in accordance with those expressions of 
Scripture which speak of the church as the bride or 
spouse of God. 

From this time onward she could not look upon herself 
as her own, even in that iimited and qualified sense 
which {is often consistent with a high state of religious 
experience. She had an inward and deep sense of con 
secration, both of body and spirit, such as she had not 
experienced at any time before. 

Without professing or presuming to be beyond the 
possibility of mistake, it seemed to her that she now 
loved her heavenly Father in accordance with what the 
Saviour requires of us, with her whole power of loving, 
and, consequently, she could no longer hesitate to apply 
to herself some of the strongest expressions descriptive 
of the inward life which are found in the Scriptures. 
She could say with the apostle, I live; yet not I, but 
Christ, liveth in me; and the life which I Low live fn 
the flesh I live by the faith of the Son of God, who 
loved me, and gave himself for me. Ter own language 
in review of her experience was this : 

“I had now a deep peace; a peace which seemed 
to pervade the whole soul; a peace which resulted 
from the fuct that ali my desires were fulfilled in God. 
As a sanctified heart is always ia harmony with the di 
vine providences, I had now no will but the divine wil! 
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of which such providences are the true and appropriate 
expression.” 

She understood, as she never did before, the import 
of what St. Paul says in the eighth of Romans: ‘‘ There 
is therefore now no condempation to them which are in 
Christ Jesus, who walk not after the flesh, but after the 
Spirit. For the law of the Spirit of life, in Christ 
Jesus, hath made me free from the law ef sin and 
death.” She, whoa short time before believed herself 
outcast and lost forever, had now the faith and the 
courage—a courage based upon faith, and adorned with 
the aeepest humility—to appropriate the strong conclu 
sion of the same chapter: ‘‘I am persuaded that 
neither death, nor life, nor angels, nor principalities, 
nor powers, nor things present, nor things to come, nor 
height, nor depth, nor any other creature, shall be able 
to separate us from the love of God which is in Christ 
Jesus our Lord.” 

This blessed a:surance of faith and holy joy in God, 
with consciousness of pure and perfect love, were for a 
purpose of Christian service which now began to appear. 
The divinity within her was shaping results so as to 
produce a vessel meet for the Master’s use. ‘‘ There 
are souls in this world,” Faber says, ‘‘who have the 
gift of finding joy everywhere. Joy gushes from under 
their fingers, like jets of light. It seems as if a shadow 
of God’s own gift had passed upon them. They give 
light without meaning to shine. These bright hearts 
have a great work to do for God.” That work was 
preparing for Madame Guyon. It found her ready. 

But it was not to be expected that a woman of wealth, 
powerful intellect, and commanding influence, incul- 
cating these views of justification and holiness by faith 
alone, not works, right in the very bosom of the Church 
of Rome, and resorted to by numbers for religious in- 
struction—it was not to be expected that she should be 
overlooked or left in peace. Toleration is unknown to 
Rome. She is always lynx-eyed in hunting heresy, and 
Madame Guyon soon found this out. 

Hunted by implacable enemies, this distinguished 
woman, now in the thirty fourth year of her age, under- 
took her removal from Paris to a distant and obscure 
part of the kingdom of France, or rather Savoy. This 
she safely accomplished, through adventures and provi- 
dences both pleasing and painful. 

But, resuming there, at Gex, her holy and benevolent 
labors, with an enthusiasm for Christ and humanity that 
knew no remission, and visited continually by pious 
souls for instruction in the way of life, she soon awak- 
ened hatred and opposition, especially by her inculca- 
tion of the doctrine of sanctification by faith. Both 
the thing itself and the manner of the thing struck 
those who heard her with asionishment. Sanctification 
by faith rather than by works! In the Protestant 
Church it would have been hardly tolerable; but in 
the Catholic Church, which is characterized, much 
more than the Protestant, by what may be termed cere- 
monial observances, the toleration of a sentiment which 
ascribes the highest results of-inward experience to 
faith alone was impossible. So that, instead of being 
regarded as a humble and devout Catholic, as she 
supposed herself to be, she found herself suddenly 
denounced as a heretic. But the Word was in her heart, 
formed there by infinite wisdom ; and in obedience to 
that deep and sanctified conviction which constitutes 
the soul’s inward voice, she uttered it now and always, 
although bonds and imprisonment awaited her—the 
proclamation to all who bear the name of Christ, 
of holiness based upon faith, es their present privilege 
and possession. 

Professor Upham justly remarks that she was in the 
church, but not «ith it; in itin form, but not with it 
in spirit. Her associations with it were strong; her 
attachment to it was great ; but discovering very clearly 
as she did the distinction between inward religion and 
outward religion, between that which adheres to the 
ceremony and that which renovates the heart, she 
mourned over the declensions and desolations around. 
She was very much in the position of certain pious 
persons, who, without ceasing to be members, have 
labored from time to time in that church, with the de- 
sign of restoring the doctrine of faith and the spirit of 
practical piety; and who are known historicalby, in 
reference to the period at which most of them had ap- 
peared, as the ‘‘ Reformers before the Reformation.” 

Such was the position of Madame Guyon, called to 
it by God’s providence ; a position of great usefulness, 
but one which could not escape a large share of (lal 
and sorrow. She removed from Gex to Thonon, six- 
teen miles northeast of the city of Geneva; and there, 
under her quiet, prayerful labors, a religious interest en- 
sued that would be called in this day a genuine revival. 
In it many were the subjects of a remarkable divine 
influence, and experienced such reformations In heart 
and life as to set the enemies of vital religion, after the 
usual tactics of the god of this world, to burning their 
religious books and Bibles, and suppressing their little 
neighborhood assemblies for benevolent working and 
prayer. 

Besides her every-day religious labors she founded 


there and put into operation a hospital for the sick ; but 
after many grievous annoyances and persecutions, from 
the union against her of bishop, priests, and people of 
the baser sort, we find this truly apostolic woman com- 
pelled to ‘‘shake off the dust of her feet against 
them,” and go to another city, her soul all the while 
continuing to rest, as her phrase is, ‘‘in a quiet and 
peaceful habitation.” 

Her ‘‘city of refuge” was next the Italian city of 
Turin, where she was made the instrument in the con 
version of two or three ecclesiastics, and did much also 
to make known her views of spiritual religion by corre- 
spondence. But God in his providence soon calied 
this holy woman, ‘‘ his chosen vessel,” back to Frauce, 
to the city of Grenoble, where she had nv sooner taken 
rooms ata poor widow woman’s than people flocked 
together to her from all sides. Friars, priests, men of 
the world, tradesmen, physicians, artisans, laborers, 
maids, wives, widows, children, all came, one after an- 
other, to hear what was to be said ; and so great was the 
interest felt that for some time, she says, ‘‘ I was wholly 
occupied from six in the morning till eight in the even- 
ing in speaking of God.” 

Under her instructions knights abandoned the profes 
sion of arms and went to preaching the Gospel, and a 
great number of all classes and both sexes became genu- 
ine disciples of Christ, and, in a peculiar sense, obedient 
unto the faith. Many were the persons for wifom, with 
God’s blessing, she labored not in vain. Many were 
those who held to her with affection and confidence as 
their spiritual mother and guide. ‘‘God enabled me,” 
she says, ‘‘in a wonderful manner to understand the 
spiritual condition and wants of those who came to me, 
and to sav to them something which was pertinent and 
satisfactory. Many submitted to God atthistime. Some 
appeared to be changed, as it were, in a moment. De 
livered from a state in which their hearts and lips were 
closed, they were at once endued with gifts of prayer 
which were wonderful. Marvelous indeed was this 
work of the Lord. 

Of one of the serious novitiates of a religlous house 
who conversed with her she remarks, in connection with 
what he said to her: ‘‘I was enabled, with divine 
assistance, to judge very accurately of his inward 
state, and to sugge:t views which seemed to be appropri 
ate to it. God's presence was manifested in a wonderful 
manner. While I was yet speaking to him, grace 
wrought in his heart, and his soul drank in what was 
said as the parched ground of summer drinks in the 
rain, Before he left the room the fears and sorrows of 
his mind departed. So far as could be judged, he was 
a new man in Christ Jesus. From that time he dis- 
charged all the duties, which before were performed 
with great reluctance, with readiness and joy. He now 
both studied and prayed readily and cheerfully, and 
discharged sll other duties in such a manner that he was 
scarce known to himself or others. He was not only 
changed, but found there was in him a principle of life 
which made the change permanent. 

This was one case out of many in which the Spirit of 
God wrought by her the work of salvation in all classes 
and conditions of men and women—a genuine work of 
grace. Wherever she went the Holy Ghost was with 
her, and virtue, as with her blessed Lord and Master, 
went out of her for spiritual health and healing. The 
divine contagion could hardly be resisted; numbers 
touk it. 

Her sermon was her life ; ber eloquent lips only made 
the application. The consequence was, that wherever 
she went she found those whom she calls her children— 
persons under convictions of sin, and seeking her advice 
and aid in the way of life. They came to her contin 
ually, that she might break to them the living bread. 

The acquaintance of Madame Guyon with Féaelon 
began about this time, 1687, and his sympathy with her 
and adoption of her views make their history hence- 
forth closely interwoven. It was in him she realized the 
truth of Schiller’s remark, that they who live for their 
faith shall at length find their faith living. And of that 
other saying, The best evidence of Christianity is a 
Christian. The correspondence between these two emi- 
nently holy and in every way remarkable persons is in 
the highest degree instructive ; and no limit can be as 
signed to the influence of Madame Guyon, if considered 
only in reference to her relations to the world-renowned 
Archbishop of Cambray, author of ‘‘ Adventures of Te- 
lemachus,” ‘‘ The Fables,” ‘‘ Dialogues of the Dead,” 

‘History of the Ancient Philosophers,” ‘‘ Maxims of 
the Saints in the Interior Life,” etc, 

It was mainly Fénelon’s indorsement of Madame 
Guyon’s views of holiness by faith, and the principles 
of the Inward Life, or the New Spirituality, as it was 
termed, that called toward her the attention of Bossuet, 
Bishop of Meaux, known and gloried in by Roman 
Catholics as ‘‘ Defender of the Faith,” confessedly the 
head of the French Church, and then the most distin- 
guished of the theologians of Europe. Ife was chief of 
three eminent commissioners appointed by Louis XLV. 
to make examination of the writings and life of Mad- 





ame Guyon, and to recommend and do whatever they 


— 


might think proper in her case. Several interviews 
were had, the first in September, 1693, and Jater on im 

1694. 

Her eschatology was that of the Second Thessalonians, 

and she made no unauthorized venture beyond into an 

imagined realm of posthumousprobation. The concord 
of Christendom, from her standpoint, was to be accom 

plished, not by the attempted gathering of ‘‘ sll who 
profess and call themselves Christians” under a mis- 
leading misnomer of unity and representation, but by a 
revival of true, primitive Christianity, by a new spiritual 
baptism of the Holy Ghost, and by a common enthusi 

astic union of all the Christian sects in the great interest 
of peace among the nations, philanthropic moral reform, 
and the great Christocentric missionary enterprise. 

She had gained by faith and prayer the secret of the 
true theology and the spiritual life; and now she was 
made God’s faithful witness to all that was spiritually 
revealed to her. She rested calmly in God, and de- 
clared the great principle cf practical sanctification 
to be this: To desire nothing but what we now 
have, sin only excepted. Such a state she believed 
to be the true heavenly rest, the paradise of the 
Spirit. And that state of perfect submission and 
faith, possessing God himself because perfectly 
in God’s will, she affirmed to be her state through 
grace. ‘‘This statement,” she saysin a letter to her 
brother, a Carthusian, ‘‘expresses my own condition, 
as itis my prayer that it may express yours. And if 
you ask why it is that the Lord has seen fit to bless me 
in my labors, it is because he has first, by taking away 
my own will, made me a nothing. The instrumentality 
which recognizes God as the sole source of its own 
strength, and regards itself only as an instrument, is the 
instrumentality which God blesses. Itis thus that he 
has seen fit to make use of a poor, weak woman as an 
instrument in his own mighty hands in bringing mul- 
titudes of different ages and conditions, priests as well 
as others, to a knowledge of himself. 

‘* His own good Spirit, in the results which have been 
wrought in them, has put the seal to that which he has 
enabled me to say ; and in recognizing the hand of the 
Lord, I think I may well speak of Gud’s agency, pbys- 
ically as well as mentslly ; since he has sustained me in 
my poor state of health, and in my physical weakness. 
Feeble as I have been, he has enabled me to talk in the 
day, and to write in the night. After the labors of the 
day, I have, for some time past, spent a portion of the 
night in writing remarks or commentaries on the 
Scriptures, not critical, but practical and spiritual. . . . 
My mind has acted so freely and easily that it seemed 
as if I had nothing to do but to move my hand in the 
copying down of my thoughts.” 

To Bossuet and most of the religionists of her day 
Madame Guyon and her theology were an enigma, 
because they were destitute of her faith and her com- 
munion with God. To Fénelon and a few others she 
was known and understood, because they had lIlke 
precious faith and walked with God as she did. By 
more in this day she is known and appreciated, because 
more share her faith, and sympathize in her aspirations, 
and receive her theclogy, being convinced and won by 
the gospel of her holy life and consistent, lucid 
testimony. Passing by her persecution for righteous- 
ness’ sake, ber long imprisonment in the gloomy Bastille, 
her instructive correspondence thereafter ,up to the serene 
close of her holy life in her place of banishment, the 
city of Blois, in June, 1717, aged sixty-nine, it is meet 
to say, in closing this all-Inadequate paper, one word. 
That word is this, 

Well may there be repeated, ina pecullar and em- 
phatic sense, of this great and good woman—conceding 
her imperfections, yet seeing the height to which human 
nature was carried in her, and yielding with hope to the 
enthusiastic aspirations after better things which the 
contemplation of consummate excellence always in 
spires—well may there be reaflirmed those sonnet words 
of Wordsworth, addressed to another : 

‘* Thou hast left behind 
Powers that will work for thee; air, earth, and skies : 
There’s not a breathing of the common wind 
That will forget thee; thou hast great allies; 
Thy friends are exultations, agonies, 
And love, and man’s unconquerable mind.’’ 

Those powers bave been working to the present time. 
Her great allies in the great aching heart of humanity, 
and within the longing bosom of the blood-bought 
church of Jesus Christ, are working for ber: God, in 
his providence, is working for her, throwing the shield 
of his protection arout:: her memory and honor, illus 
trating ber jife, preserving ier words, building her 
mnonument ia every truly sanctified soul; and by the 
channel of this gucs; .ook pouring what Milton calle 
the ‘‘precious life-biood ot a master spirlt embalmed 
and treasured up on purpose to a life beyond life,” into 
the vital circulation of the mijitant church. 

There we ure persuaded this influx wili be felt, deep- 
ening the piety and safely accelerating the pulse of the 
church, without the intermittent fever aud ague of 
revival and declension ; enlarging its falth, increasing 
its zeal, and adding to its energy and momentum in the 
onward movement for the world’s evangelization, unti | 
the kingdom is given to the people of the saints of the 
Most High, and the conquest of -he world is accom 





plished for Christ. 
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Books AND QutHors. 


MAGAZINE MISCELLANY, 


Harper's Monthly.—Not a few readers will turn first of 
all this month, tothe back part of the magazine. to find 
what Mr. Howells has to say in the “‘ Editor’s Study,” 
the new department he is to conduct. And they will 
find, pleasantly interwoven with specific and generally 
kindly criticism of the leading books of the month, 
much interesting and agreeable talk about literature in 
general, with here and there a cropping out of those 
critical opinions that have more than once brought upon 
Mr. Howells’s devoted head a storm of dissent and 
reprobation. The newspapers, for instance, that were 
so horrified some time ago by what they considered the 
disrespectful mention of Dickens and Thackeray by Mr. 
Howells, will again be startled by his reference to the 
former as ‘‘ the great master who, having done a fine 
thing, abandoned himself to hysterical emotion over it, or 
what people call ‘sympathy with his characters,’ and 
presently wandered off into a waste of hollow and sound- 
ing verbiage.” Of the future of the American novel, 
and of the recently much-discussed topic of literary 
centers, Mr. Howells writes as follows : 


“In all these books we find not only that disposition to 
look at life which we have noted, but a disposition to look 
at it keenly and closely in the right American manner, and 
to question the results with the last fitness for their mean- 
ing and their value. There is conscience and purpose in it 
all, and it is all far from the make-believe ‘Greek ’ theory 
of art for art’s sake—as if the Greekest of the Greek art 
were not for religion’s sake, as the Greeks understood it. 
Moreover, in this American fiction, American life is not 
only getting looked at, but getting fairly well represented, 
not in some typical embodiment lorg dreamed of as the 
business of a great American novel, but in details of motive 
and character slowly and honestly assembled by many 
hands from its vast spaces and varieties. We shall proba- 
bly never have a great American novel, as fancied by the 
fondness of critics, and for our own part we care no more 
to have it than to have ‘a literary center,’ which from 
time to time the injudicious set about fixing in this place or 
that, but mainly establishing in New York, to the lasting 
shame and lossof Boston. It is not a question that need be 
seriously discussed, but we invite the friends of a literary 
center to observe that literary centers and artistic centers 
and scientific centers and religious centers and political 
centers have hitherto been the creations of monarchies, not 
to say despotisms, and that they are quite alien to the spirit 
of the federal nationalities. These nationalities, iu Italy 
and Germany, got on extremely well without such centers, 
and it is probable that if we once had a literary center 
irremovably fixed in New York, we should next have a 
sceptered Boss sitting in the City Hall, with a poet employed 
to cover it with verses in his praise. But with a literary 
center scattered all over the country, as our political center 
now is, there is no danger of this ; and instead of having one 
poor Westminster Abbey on One-thousandth Street, or that 
neighborhood, we shall be able, when a sufficient number 
of us die, to fill the whole land with well-stocked West- 
minster Abbeys. We imagine, in fact, that one reason why 
so many distinguished gentlemen, when asked the other 
day to pronounce for or against an American Westminster 
Abbey, failed to favor it, was not so much because they 
objected to one another being interred there, or elsewhere, 
as because they foresaw that if the desire for a literary center 
fulfilled itself, the Abbey would have to be built in New 
York, where the celebrities would be convenient for sepul- 
ture in it, and where there are already several extinct celeb- 
rities keeping about the streets for want of fitting tombs to 
lie down in. It is a spirit of jealousy, we admit, and it 
operates fatally in the case of a National New York Grant 
Monument. The same spirit, however, kept Italy glorious 
through all her medieval life, when not Rome or Naples or 
Florence or Milan was the intellectual center, but every 
rock-built or sea-girt provincial city exulted to be the home 
of the letters and the arts. That civilization, which ours 
resembles more than any other in its intense localism, gave 
certain memorable names to the world, and, without proph- 
esying that our resemblance to it will be of as much effect, 
we are very willing to go without a literary center for a 
while yet.” 


The other editorial departments of the magazine seem 
to be stirred into even greater vigor and brightness than 
usual by the advent of their new neighbor. A better 
“Easy Chair” than that of this number we have not 
seen. Here is a passage in which Mr. Curtis contrasts 
British and American ‘‘ queerness ” in politics : 


“John Bulli often laughs at some eccentric use of the 
language, some uncouth phrase or apparent slang, from his 
cousin Jonathan, when, after all, it turns out to be a York- 
shire ora Shropshire form of speech, which either has been 
long latent in the transatlantic branch, and comes out at 
last like invisible writing before a fire, or is a usage as old 
as the English settlement, but which has been only recently 
traced back again to the mother country. American wo 
men are thought to be very ‘queer’ in many ways, when 
tried by the conventional standards of other countries. 
Nothing could be queerer than Daisy Miller to Mrs. General, 
precisely pouring prunes and prisms from her proper mouth. 
Nothing, also, would seem to be queerer to the typical re- 
spectadle British matroa than mauy of the excellent A meri- 
can champions of the rights of their own sex. 

“ But while that matron would look aghast upon one of 





her own sex making a stump speech, and would doubtless 
murmur, ‘ How painfully American!’ the Easy Chair re- 
cently pointed ont that nothing could seem toan American 
lady more extraordinary than the spectacle of the wife of a 
candidate for Congress driving with election flags and rib- 
bons from house to house soliciting votes for her husband. 
Yet this was the queer spectacle offered by the wife of Lord 
Randolph Churchill in the early summer, and the fact that 
she was an American made no difference. She would cer- 
tainly not have done the same thing here, and doubtless she 
shares the feeling of repulsion with which so many Ameri- 
can ladies regard the assertion of the right of doing what 
she did. Lady Churchill was stumping for her husband. It 
was not ‘ queer’ in England, and it shows that the brow of 
the respectable British matron should not be lifted at the 
‘female champion of her sex’ in America, because she is 
plainly a British survival, like the local phrase or word. 

“The same interesting fact is illustrated in other ways. 
John Bull at his London club, like young Bull Calf at his 
clab in New York, is shocked by the vulgarity and ‘ black- 
guardism’ of American politics. It strikes him as very 
undignified, and he sighs to think ‘itis so transatlantic.’ 
Is it?’ Isit peculiarly American’? Not atall; it is onlya 
survival of the dear mother country. To one who recalls 
Hogarth, and remembers Grant’s ‘ Random Recollections of 
the House of Commons,’ and Disraeli’s and Bulwer’s and 
Dickens’s stories, and who has dipped a little into English 
political and party history, nothing is more queer than that 
Jobn Bull should think valgarity and blackguardism and 
worse, in an electoral campaign, to be so American and 
queer. ¢ 

“The other evening, in an ordinary election campaign, 
such as that which has just ended in England, poor Lord 
Lorne, the Queen’s son-in-law, was assailed with such up- 
roar, and even with eggs, so furiously, that he escaped from 
the platform, and ran, dripping, through a heavy rain to 
the railroad station, and shook the mud of the town from 
off his feet. Now, as the conduct of the wife of Lord 
Churchill, upon which this Chair passes no judgment, how- 
ever familiar and acceptable in England, would have been 
thought superlatively queer in the United States, so the 
vituperative vigor of English political speaking is unparal- 
leled here, and as proceeding from a realm in which election 
vulgarity is thought to be so American, it is undeniably 
queer. 

“The appearance of a high dignitary of the Episcopal 
Church upon the party stump on this side of the water 
would be an extracrdinary and almost an unprecedented 
event. But that, if he appeared, such an ecclesiastic should 
speak of an opponent as the Venerable Archdeacon George 
Anthony Denison, of Taunton, in England, recently spoke 
of Mr. Gladstone, is incredible. The reverend gentleman 
said: ‘I have known Mr. Gladstone forty-five years, but 
I would not trust him with a “brass farthing.’? The Whigs 
nightly before sleeping express the hope that something will 
happen to Mr. Gladstone before morning.’ Can we figure 
Bishop Littlejohn, or Bishop or Assistant Bishop Potter, or 
Bishop Doane, or Bishop Huntington, or Bishop Coxe, all 
of them New York ecclesiastics, either speaking upon the 
stump at all, or under any conceivable circumstances talk- 
ing in that strain of an opponent? It is certainly very 
queer, and we sigh deeply to think how English it is. 

‘*So in the very points upon which we naturally criticise 
each other is our kinship beyond the sea established. The 
Eatanswill ‘Gazette’ and the Eatanswill ‘Independent’ 
are perfectly familiar journals to American experience, just 
as the reckless personalities of the stump are indigenous to 
English elections. Instead of sneering and reviling each 
other, suppose that we both reform ourselves. It is true 
that if we try it we shall be smitten with another sneer. 
We shall be sentenced at once as purists and Pharisees. 
For this also is among the traditions of the English-speak- 
ing race—a survival of queerness—that in a company of 
Munchausens the man who proposes to tell the truth insults 
all the rest, and is called to account as a sanctimonious 
impostor. 

“The average opinion and conduct, in a country where the 
majority is supreme, naturally hold that they are right, for 
the very reason that they are the average, while the ‘ other 
fellow’ is wrong, because he is not the majority The con- 
sequent tendency is illustrated by the exhortation of the 
citizen who, overcome with liquor, was sitting in the middle 
of the street, and as the crowd of respectable passengers 
looked at him in the dirt with disgust, he beamed at them 
blandly and said, persuasively, ‘ Feliow-citizens, let us all 
sit down!’ ”’ 

In the body of the magazine, needless to say, there is 
a rich variety of reading matter and illustrations. 
For most in interest, perhaps, is Mr. 8. G. W. Benja- 
min’s description of ‘‘ Domestic and Court Customs of 
Persia” Closely foilowing it in interest, and beautifully 
illus'rated, is Lucy C. Lillie’s ‘‘ Winter in Devonshire.” 
Mr. Archibald Forbes gives an account of a Christmas 
spent with the German army before Paris; Mr. G. R. 
Gibson describes the wonderful growth of the petroleum 
industry ; and Mr. Moncure D. Conway tells of his 
success in bunting down a newspaper myth describing 
atombstone in Fredericksburg over the dust of one of 
Shakespeare’s pall-bearers. ‘‘ Unc’ Edinburg’s Drown- 
din’,” though the negro dialect is a little intricate, is a 
capital Christmas story of old plantation life. 


Atlantic Monthly.—‘‘In the Clouds” is the title of 
Charles Egbert Craddock’s serial begun in the January 
number. In addition to the qualities that have made 
Miss Murfree’s other stories so successful both from the 
popular and the literary standpoint, there is a brighter 
touch of humor than she has heretofore employed. 
Mr. Aldrich, after a long silence in fiction, furnishes a 





short story, with a termination which one hesitates 
whether to call ludicrous or tragical. From a purely 
literary point of view the best paper is that on Stedman’s 
‘** Poets of America,” which is both sympathetic and 
discriminating. An interesting chapter of English his- 
tory thoroughly well told is John Fiske’s ‘ Political 
Consequences in England of Cornwallis’s Surrender at 
Yorktown.” Dr. Holmes sends up a comically plaintive 
‘Cry from the Study,” in which are told the annoy 
ances to which a literary man of reputation is subjected 
by autograph hunters, budding geniuses, people seeking 
for a free puff, et id omne genus. Of the first class of 
nuisances he says : . 


“The commonest letters are those asking for auto- 
graphs. A simple request accompanying a stamped en- 
velope directed to the applicant, and containing the card 
or slip of paper to be written on, will often bring an 
answer. If the applicant will not take the trouble to 
make everything as easy as possible to the respondent, 
but contents himself with sending a stamp, his letter 
ehould go into the waste-basket, and the stamp be ap- 
propriated as the person thus imposed upon sees fit. The 
request should always be brief; the best I ever received 
had no length at all, being simply a blank card in a 
stamped and directed envelope. The number of words 
sometimes used to convey the applicant’s request is truly 
astonishing. A really important message may be expressed 
very briefly. 

“Master Barnardine, you must rise and be hanged, 
Master Barnardine. You must be so good, sir, to rise 
and be put to death.’ This is to the point; no apologtes, 
explanations, circumlocutions, but a plain statement of 
just what was wanted. Autograph letters very commonly 
begin : 

‘**Dear Sir: I suppose you are constantly receiving—’ 

“Of course I am, idiot! Why don’t you say what you 
want, and not pester me with your proem and all the 
palliations of your petition? Three or four pages of note 
paper are not an uncommon allowance for a request of 
this kind. One ought not to read them, but one does not 
feel quite sure that there may not be some redeeming 
sentence. 

‘* Here is another pattern : 

‘“**DgaR 81k: I am making a collection of autographs 
of all the noted people of the day, and would be glad to 
include yours among them. I have already those of sey- 
eral members of the State Government and other notorie- 
ties, and feel that my list is incomplete without—etc., 
ete Would you kindly add to your signature the first, 
seventh, and twelfth verses of your poem about —”’ etc., 
etc. 

* Another formula has made its appearance of late : 

“*Dear Sir: As at your advanced period of life you 
will not, of course, write autographs much longer, I hasten 
to beg your immediate attention to my request.’ 

“When my honored ancestor, Governor Thomas Dud- 
ley, was getting well on in years, some ingenious person 
sent him—so Cotton Mather tells us—the following ana- 
gram on his name: 

‘Thomas Dudley, 
Ah, old must dye.’ 

This was an entirely unnecessary piece of information to 
the old gentleman, who was fully aware of the incapaci- 
ties, infirmities, and lMmited prospects of his overripe 
period of life without being reminded of the facts, as was 
shown by the poetry found in his pocket after his death. 
I do not know whether or not he winced under his ana- 
gtam, which was probably meant to annoy him. For 
myself, I have answered the writers of these monitory 
letters like any others. I have a compassionate and 
kindly interest in semi-barbarians, but it is not my special 
business to teach them the decencies of civilized life.” 





THE BLOOD COVENANT.’ 


American scholarship is rapidly following the fashion 
set for it, and for all students, by the plodding, 
industrious German mind. We are called, on this side 
of the water, a ‘“‘fast” people. It is said that, perforce, 
an American must do what he does in such haste that 
there is no satisfactory repose and no satisfactory 
result in the work which he performs. The truth, as 
usual, is to be sought in the middle, and not inany such 
extreme statements. We are producing a series of 
scholarly volumes which are directing the attention of 
foreign thinkers and writers to the achievements of a 
nation which has not time to beatall dull, and certainly 
has no time to waste in anything superfluous. It is 
such a nation as our own which demands that it shall 
have a good monograph on every subject of vital inter- 
est ; and it is this demand which has created a class of 
writers who have begun to supply a growing desire. 
No one has already shown himself possessed of the 
abflity to sustain the labors and fatigues of a long 
search much better than Dr. Trumbull. His ‘‘ Kadesh 
Barnea” was a grand tribute to the sort of Biblical 
inquiry that is being conducted in this country ; 
and now his new book that lies before us is only 
one more proof of his care and skill. We are fa- 
milfar with the use made of the idea of blood-atonement 
all through the Scriptures. We are accustomed to a 
crude, and sometimes repulsive, employment of its 





1 The Blood Covenant: A Primitive Rite and its Bearings on 
Scripture. By Henry Clay Trumbull, D.D., author 'of ‘‘ Kadesh 
Barnea,” etc. (New York : Scribners, 1885, $2.) 
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figures and facts. We have long needed a study on the 
rite itself from the standpoint of comparative religion 
and of ethnology. This is at last placed in our hands— 
tentatively, as its author modestly puts it, but to our 
thinking quite exhaustively also. The book is an 
octavo, bound somewhat unpleasantly in red and black, 
and with a side-stamp which is only redeemed from the 
charge of sensationalism by the fact that it is the repro- 
duction of a portion of a celebrated painting. But the 
work itself is divided with precision and clearness. It 
isin the shape of ihree lectures, or chapters, each of 
which is subdivided by appropriate headings. The 
first of these deals with the primitive form of the rite. 
Here it is shown to be almost invariable among the 
primitive nations. Asia, Africa, Oceanica, America, 
and Europe are laid under tribute for examples, which 
are supported by the necessary citations of authorities, 
In his second lecture Dr. Trumbull proceeds to the sug- 
gestions and perversions growing out of the original 
simple rite. Here are grouped all those habits and cus- 
toms which have so often confused the mind of the 
ethnologist or ordinary reader. In this portion of his 
work he plays the part of an interpreter, expounding 
the causes of the sacredness attaching to ‘‘ blood 
kindred ” and the notion of a new nature communicated 
through blood. This leads to a brief but highly instruct- 
ive study of the meaning of bracelets, rings, the drink- 
ing of ‘‘ healths,” and the awful phases of sacrifice and 
of cannibalism. The third lecture analyzes the Script- 
ure, from the standpoint already established ; and the 
deductions of this part of the book are immensely 
important in their bearing on current theology. It may 
be said of them, in a word, that they are destructive of 
any merely ‘‘ moral” theory of the Atonement, and carry 
the thought back to that line of sacrificlal substitution 
which runs through all the story of Holy Writ. But 
while they, in this respect, sustain and establish the old 
theology as wrought out from another angle by those 
who studied their Bibles alone and without side lights, 
they do not fall in altogether with some views wuich are 
still current. To many persons, even now, the power 
of the Atonement consists in the death of Jesus Christ. 
They hold and believe that by thus giving up his life 
for us he has secured by his action our eternal salvation. 
In other words, the essential idea of the redeeming 
work of the Lord is posited in his self-surrender and in 
his human extinction upon the cross. Dr. Trumbull’s 
view is so much stronger and deeper than this that we 
shall quote his own language. He says: 

‘‘Under the symbolic sacrifices of the Old Covenant it 
was the blood which made atonement for the soul. It was 
not the death of the victim, nor yet its broken body, but it 
was the blood, the life, the soul, that was made the means 
of a soul’s ransom, of its rescue, of its redemption. .. . 
It is the same in the New Covenant as it was in the Old. 
Atonement, salvation, rescue, redemption, is by the blood, 
the life, of Christ; not by his death as such; not by his 
broken body in itself; but by that blood which was given 
at the inevitable cost of his broken body and of his death.” 


The rectifying of theology has gone so far in our day 
as to make Christology supreme. In Christology noth- 
ing is so central asthe Atonement. And here we have a 
method of testing the meaning of the facts of Christ’s 
redemption concerning which it is slight praise to say 
that it is original, because it goes back to the origins of 
things, and, without prejudice, brings them{forward to 
speak for themselves, No one can easily question Dr. 
Trumbull’s entire orthodoxy, or his entire sincerity— 
which to us is the truest orthodoxy when it is combined 
with deep and careful knowledge of Scripture. 

Four valuable excursuses close the volume. They are 
on the undervaluation of the rite itself; on the recog- 
nition of the blood, and the heart, as the seat of life ; 
on the transmigration of souls; and on the blood 
covenant. There are other smaller notes in the appen- 
dix, but these are the most important. 

The book will scarcely be allowed to make its asser- 
tions without being opposed. If one would defend the 
harder lines of theologic dogma he must meet such a 
treatise fairly, and its hints, inferences, and positive 
conclusions are not pleasant to any one who “‘ makes his 
theology first and then lets Scripture bend to it.” 
That the number of those who believe in this way is 
growing smaller every year, and that the number of in- 
telligent Christian students grows larger and their power 
against infidelity greater, are alike due to such books 
as this. And that it {sas good a corrective to the false 
and superficial as it is tothe harsh and austere is equally 
felt when it is read, as by ourselves, carefully from first 
to last. We wish that Dr. Trumbull had included that 
strange passage from Hope’s ‘* Anastasius’ which bears so 
notably on his theme. Nor do we find any mention of 
the equally interesting doctrine of the «70s, or ‘‘ guest- 
friend,” to which this modern Greek idea plainly refers. 
The “‘ guest-friend” is as old a figure as the oldest Pelasgic 
memories, and we fancy that Dr. Trumbull will find 
much corroboration if he follows this thought of his out 
into that ancient custom. Moreover, we do not think 
that the outlook ends at this spot at all. There is before 
our author the path trodden for a different purpose, 








though it is really parallel, by Bernard in his ‘‘ Bampton 
Lectures.” In the investigations of Payne Knight and 
that school of students there is also a rich mine which 
he does not seem to have thoroughly worked. It is the 
same with the inquiries of ethnologists like Peschel, 
Waltz, and Burton. An extended examination of the 
journals of the anthropological soctleties, too, would be 
of marked advantage. No wonder that the subject ap- 
pears, to its first intelligent explorer, to be only touched 
upon in his pages. But he should not pause, or be 
diverted from histrack. He is on the right line, and he 
cannot fail to accomplish more in the future in this 
same field. 


PUSEY ON THE MINOR PROPHETS.' 


It is safe to say that there are only two commentaries 
on the minor prophets, except as they are to be found in 
commentaries on the entire Scriptures, such as The Bible 
Commentary, Lange’s, and the like. Those two are 
Henderson’s and Pusey’s. Of these, each has its peculiar 
excellencies. Dr. Pusey’s is probably better for the or- 
dinary reader ; it is certainly less broken in upon by 
Hebrew quotations and other elements which unfit it for 
other than scholastic use. Dr. Pusey does not introduce 
into this work any other indication of his leaning toward 
High-churchism than such as is afforded by his admira- 
tion for and frequent use of the Fathers. He was an 
eminent Hebrew scholar, with extensive general learning, 
especially in patristic literature, and possessed a very 
devout and reverential spirit. His notes combine the 
exegetical and the homiletical qualities ; and though pos- 
sibly the exact scholar, seeking to get atthe precise 
meaning of the text, might do this more quickly, and 
possibly more thoroughly, in the pages of Henderson, 
the spiritual student of the Hebrew prophets will find, we 
think, no pages, certainly none with which we are ac- 
quainted, which will afford him greater help and truer 
insight and more practical suggestion than the pages of 
these two volumes. The typography is admirable, and 
the publishers are entitled to the thanks of Bible students 
for presenting in so attractive a dress a book which, if 
not absolutely out of print, at all events was practically 
out of the reach of most ministers. 





A Common Sense View of the Books of the Old Testament. By 
Rufus P. Stebbins, D.D. (Boston : Unitarian Sunday-School 
Society.) 1t is well that there is a difference in the common 
sense of men; for if that which answers to this term in the 
author of this volume had been the same in all others, there 
would have been no Old Testament for his study, for it 
would long since have disappeared from the consideration 
of men. The root that nourishes every separate book and 
constitutes its vitality is deliberately cut, and the shriveled 
thing that is held out in the hand of him who adopts this 
‘*common sense view ’’ of the Old Testament is not the grand 
Word of God that has held its foremost place in the litera- 
ture and helpful forces of the long centuries. The books of 
the Old Testament lose their charm, and may be stored 
away in the attic with the other fragments of antiquity, under 
the teaching of this volume. Dr, Stebbins has printed 328 
pages to show that God had nothing to do with the writing 
of these books; that the value that is in them is wholly 
dependent upon the ability of the several writers to gather— 
often from fragments—the truth of the story they wished to 
relate, or judge from events and principles what was about 
to occur. No volume could possibly be more unsatisfactory 
to one who asks anxiously for the thoughts of God. The 
author adopts as the rule by which the Old Testament is to be 
read, ‘‘ That acts and words are attributed to God which are 
only the devout expression of the opinions and feelings of 
the writer.’’ ‘‘ Oriental dreams came to be understood as 
actual occurrences, and personal convictions of duty and 
cherished hopes were interpreted as revelations from God.”’ 
Even the piety of Abraham was superstitious, and Isaac had 
a most providential rescue from a great parental mistake. 
Lhat the story of deliverance from Egypt ‘is not per- 
fectly accurate appears on the face of it.’’ The pillar of 
cloud and of fire dwindle into torches carried as signals by 
Oriental armies. The author thinks Moses was competent 
to construct the ritual of the law without any supernatural 
aid ; that the Book of Joshua was written from three hun- 
dred to five hundred years after the events described by no 
one knows whom, and with no authority for his state- 
ments ; that the soldiers tore down the walls of Jericho, that 
there is no proof whatever of the inspiration of the anony- 
mous author, and that the reader is to use his judgment 
with perfect freedom in accepting or rejecting any of its 
statements ; that “‘ the theory of myths now so popular with 
a certain class of scholars, and the theory of the literal and 
personal guidance of God in all these transactions, are 
equally untrue andabsurd.’’ He teaches that Judges is made 
up of fragments—probably unwritten scraps of poems com- 
posed in honor of feats of strength or cunning or war, 
colored by the atmosphere of a dim antiquity, with an 
impossibility of tellmg how much truth there is in them; 
that neither it nor Ruth, Samuel, Kings, Chronicles, 
Ezra, Nehemiah, or Esther, have any claim tc inspiration, 
but are the production of men subject to all the errors of 
any other men. The poetical books are treated in the same 
way, and each is found devoid of any divine illumination. 
The prophetical books come in the same category ; are the 
utterances of grand men concerning things about to occur, 





1 The Minor Prophets. With a Commentary Explanatory and 
Practical, and Introductions to the Several Books. By the Rey. 


E. B. Pusey, D.D., Regius Professor of Hebrew, and Canon of 
Christ’s Church, Vols. 1.,II, (New York: Funk & Wagnalls,) 
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such as any wise man might discern, with no reference to 
Christ. Isaiah was written by two individuals widely differ- 
ing from each other. ‘‘The servant of the Lord”’ was in 
no sense ‘* our Saviour.’’ Daniel is a puzzle, and Jonah is 
a muddle, and ‘‘the annunciations of Malachi are based 
upon the law given by Moses, and do not indicate any 
divine illumination in the speaker.’”? We close the volume 
with a sigh and the prayer, ‘‘From such common sense 
views of the Word of God, good Lord, deliver us !”” 

The Unknown (God, and Other Sermons were preached by 
the Rey. A. H. Craufurd in St. Peter’s, Vere Street, London. 
The author confesses that he has been influenced greatly by 
Carlyle, and that he should be associated with such liberal 
Christians as Thirlwall, Stanley, and Maurice. He thinks 
that ‘agnosticism, with God giimmering through it, is 
better far than the so-called knowledge of shallow and con 
ventional religionists.’”? From Job to Cardinal Newman 
‘fall the really deepest souls have been pierced with an 
abiding sense of man’s total incapacity to know God as he 
really is.’ From Job to Richard Hooker they have recom 
mended a reverential ignorance, so he believes in ‘‘ a gen- 
uinely Christian agnosticism.’’ But ‘the things which 
cannot be shaken’’ by modern atheistic materialism, these 
are, after all, strange to say, ‘‘ our old faith in God and in the 
future life.” ‘External nature still requires of us to 
believe in aGod.”’ ‘‘ Conscience also speaks boldly for God 
and immortality.” ‘‘For men of genuinely active and 
vivid natures no creed except theism will do the requisite 
work for any length of time.’’ ‘‘ The travail of the crea- 
tion takes in that of man’s baffled and wounded affec- 
tions.” It is ‘‘ the strange discipline of universal suffering.’ 
“The glory of the cross’’ is that it is ‘‘ the best revelation 
of the heart of God.’’ ‘‘ The supreme value of the soul’’ 


* Knowledge evanescent, love abiding,’’ ‘‘ Christian antino- 
mianism,’’ ‘‘ The strangeness of the spiritual life,’”’ ‘* The 
man with one talent,’ ‘‘Pharisaic self-deception,’ ‘* The 
religion of humanity,” ‘“‘ The helplessness of man,’’ “ The 


acquisition of goodness,” and ‘Church parties,’ are 
suggestive titles. This ill-balanced preacher presents some 
fresh and striking aspects of trath, with a good variety of 
literary illustrations. His faults and deficiencies are plain 
enough. But he can minister to some diseased and em- 
bittered souls. 


Apostolic Life. By Joseph Parker, D.D. (New York: 
Funk & Wagnalls.) This, the third volume, completes the 
author’s studies in the Acts of the Apostles, and is marked 
by the same exuberant thought and vigorous diction that 
have made the preceding volumes so valuable. A single 
historical note seems to be a lens through which Dr. Parker 
sees a world of living beings, and his descriptions therefore 
are vivid as life itself. Dry sentences leap up into fruitful 
trees, and passages of power are made to stand out in co- 
lossal proportions. There is hardly an unattractive line in 
the whole book, and one cannot fail to have a larger and 
truer conception of the great work of the Apostle Paul, of 
the richness of his teaching, and the power of his ministry in 
the early years of Christianity, by a careful perusal of these 
sermons. There isa personal magnetism in them. Wehear 
the voice of the living preacher, and know he is a man who 
lives in contact with his fellow-men. The prayers that ac 
company the sermons are remarkable for their breadth of 
thought and true devotion. Through them one rises to the 
lofty height of spiritual association with God and beeomes 
oblivious of the iimitations of time and sense. They sing 
and sigh, they pant and plead ; all the emotions of a human 
spirit seem to find expression inthem. By such praying 
and preaching the listeners and readers are helped to no 
bler living. Dr. Parker is doing the best work of his life in 
preparing these volumes tor the press; they will prolong 
his life, for many years hence they will still be instructing 
and inspiring the children of men. 


LITERARY NOTES. 


—Tennyson’s new volume of poems has had an immense 
sale in Engiand. 

—Tne Harpers have put Mr, Howells’s effective little farce 
“The Garroters ”’ in a neatly printed little volume. 

—‘*The Boston Traveler”? has issued a very attractive 
holiday extra, with the appropriate title of the ‘* Christmas 
Traveler.” 

—Dr. Frederick H. Hedge celebrated his eightieth birth- 
day recently at the Parker House, Boston, with the aid of a 
number of prominent literary people. 

—The new edition of Mr. John Fiske’s ‘‘ Darwinism and 
Other Essays,’’ recently published by Houghton, Mifflin & 
Co. (Boston), contains three additional papers. 

—W. A. Wilde & Co. (Boston) send us the Peloubet 
“Select Notes, a Commentary on the International Lessons 
for 1886.”” Teachers who have been in the habit of 
using these notes do not need to be told that, in their way, 
there is nothing superior to them for brevity, condensed 
information, and sound spiritual interpretation of the 
Sunday-school lessons. 

—We are glad to note that ‘‘Outing,’’ which has been 
steadily improving in quality and interest until it has ai- 
ready attained a high degree of excellence, is hereafter to find 
its home 1n this city. Mr. Poultney Bigelow, who has con- 
siderable journalistic experience, has purchased a control 
ling interest in the magazine, and will hereafter take charge 
of it as editor and manager, with an office at 120 Nassau 
Street. 

—The Johns Hopkins University, which is doing so much 
for the higher educational interests of the country, not only 
in the way of instruction, but of publication, is shortly to 
witness the launching of a new monthly journal, devoted to 
the academic study of the English, German, and Romance 
languages. It will be called ‘*‘ Modern Language Notes,’’ 
and will be under the general editorial management of Pro- 
fessor A. M, Elliott, 
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MUSIC AND ART. 


The name of Robert Volkmann {s chiefly known to 
the musical public of this country through the serenades 
for orchestra, with violoncello obligato, which have been 
heard at intervals by Metropolitan audiences, of which 
the third one was played at the eighth Thomas Popular 
Concert on the evening of December 22. 

In the programme of the concert there was printed a 
brief notice of Volkmann, which corrected certain errone- 
ous ideas concerning the manner of his death, to which 
we believe we gave report at the time along with other 
newspapers, and for which we now make amends by 
printing the paragraph to which we have referred: 

**It is about two years since the newspapers chroni- 
cled the death of Robert Volkmann with many senss- 
tional details, the most pitiful of which was that he 
died of starvation. As his music had achieved great 
popularity, this intelligence came with a shock of sur- 
prise to musical people. The story was a fabrication. 
Volkmann did not die of starvation, though he lived 
poorly enough, it must be confessed. He died of heart 
disease, while dozens of willing hands and the best 
obtainable medical skiil were employed in trying to 
keep him alive. He was an old man (sixty nine), and, 
instead of being enfeebled by suffering and want, was so 
hale and hearty that the intelligence of his death was a 
great surprise to his friends in Pesth, where he had 
lived for (forty) years. He was visiting in the house of 
a friend when he was seized by the fatal spasm and fell 
to the floor. He lost consciousness at once, and life was 
all but extinct when he was removed to hishome. He 
was stricken in the afternoon, and died shortly before 
midnight. Thestory of death from starvation doubt- 
lees sprang from the eccentricity of Volkmann’s mode 
of life. Though he had lived so long in Pesth, and was 
Professor of Harmony and Counterpoint in the National 
Musical Academy there, he was known to comparatively 
few people. He bad no confidential friends, and lived 
almost as retired as a hermit, in a mean dwelling where 
his only human companion was an old woman of low 
station, who had been his housekeeper for eleven years. 
He was reticent and morose, never went to concerts un- 
less his music was to be played, and then always wore 
a dress coat and white tie, to be in readiness for the call 
upon the stage which he expected. He was devoted to 
his work like a miser to his gold, and on the day of his 
death had labored on an extended composition five 
hours before visiting the house in which he was stricken. 
Several years ago, Louis Ehlert wrote a careful estimate 
of Volkmann's music in a spirit of kind though diecrimi- 
nating appreciation. In summing up he said (‘ From 
the Tone World,’ page 261): ‘He has been termed the 
“‘ Hungarian Gade,” a title representing the trutk. They 
are both colorists, although Volkmann designs with 
more force than Gade, while the latter extends the 
greater charm by his manner of employing his colors. 
What Nature’s intentions were with regard to Volkmann 
she has shown more clearly than in the case of many 
others. He should have become the Meissonier of 
music. Had he never ignored the promptings of his 
genius, had he closed his ears to the torturing echoes of 
an irrevocably lost period of time, had he turned aside 
from al] the impure harmonies with which our lyres 
have been corrupted in expressing a longing for exag- 
gerated happiness, truly his position in the art firma- 
ment would be a higher one than that of many others 
who now consider themselves entitled to look down on 
him.” 


A feature of the art exhibitions for the coming spring 
will be a collection cf impressionistic pictures to be 
shown under the auspices of the American Art Associa- 
tion in April. A report of the undertaking in a recent 
number of the ‘‘ Tribune” said that ‘letters recently 
received from M. Durand-Ruel, the well-known Parisian 
expeit, furnish the information that this exhibition will 
consist of paintings of the modern impressionistic school 
and others to be collected by himself. M. Durand has 
sent circulars to several artists usking for pictures. The 
exhibition will include examples of Manet, commonly 
counted the founder of the school, Claude Monet, De- 
gas, and possibly Cazin and Duez. Such an exhibition 
will be novel, and should certainly excite as much dis- 
cussion as did its exact opposite, the Watts exhibition. 
It will help to explain the source of some attempts at 
eccentric effects of color which have come from certain 
of our younger artists. M. Durand, it is understood, 
has informed the French artists that their pictures can 
be received and exhibited at the American Art Galleries 
duty free, unless sales are effected. This has attracted 
the interested attention of some local dealers, and it is 
not unlikely that they will endeavor to enforce the 
exaction of the pound of fiesh—the thirty per cent. 
duty—for every picture contributed to the exhibition. 
The dealers claim that unless the duties are paid, the 
Avnerican Art Association will be accorded special priv- 
dleges over themselves. On the other hand, Mr. Sutton, 
the President of the American Art Association, denies 
‘that the Association is to hold this exhibition for the pur- 
pose of sales. He points out that he and his partners 





have been regularly incorporated in a company, and 
therefore have a legal right to import pictures in bond 
for exhibition purposes, just as the Watts collection 
was brought over for the Metropolitan Museum, and 
the English water-colors for the Boston Museum of Fine 
Arts. Many of the pictures will be lent by private 
owners. Others will be sent by the artists. Should 
any one desire to purchase any of the latter it would be 
necessary to pay a duty of thirty per cent. on the selling 
price here, not upon the picture’s appraised value or its 
Paris price. In short, Mr. Sutton emphatically declures 
that the American Art Association will not sell a single 
picture from the exhibition, and that the collection will go 
back entire to Paris. In connection with this subject it is 
interesting to know that M. Durand-Ruel, who was an 
early patron of Rosseau, Millet, Corot, and their breth- 
ren, believes that the impressfonists wil] finally take an 
almost equally high rank in the esteem of connoisseurs 
—an opinion, of course, which only time can prove or 
disprove. As is well known, paintings of this Class 
have found no favor with our dealers, and the coming 
exhibition will present an unfamiliar phase of modern 
French art.” 


Those of our out-of-town friends who intend visiting 
New York should by all means make it a point to paya 
visit to the Japanese village which is now established at 
the Madison Square Garden. It is instructive as well 
as interesting and delightful to watch the patience and 
skill shown in the handiwork of these curious peo- 
ple; and, in these days of art turned out by the quan- 
tity by machinery, the really loving care and attention 
which is bestowed upon some of the wares to be seen 
there in process of manufacture is worthy of admiration 
and imitation. Perhaps the most fascinating of the 
various processes is that of the Shippo work, which is 
thus described in the little guide-book to the village : 


THE SHIPPO DESIGNER. 


This man {js an artist of skill and genius. He takes 
the copper vase or plaque and draws upon its surface 
the thousand and one teeming fancies of his brain— 
the delicate and multitudinous tracery of a Japanese 
imagination. Then the next Shippo worker places his 
spell upon it, which is one of the most interesting of all 
the arts. His skill lies with brass and silver wires, which 
he clips to tiny bits and pinches into ylelding shape of 
tendril, petal, or ornament, in a sort of outline drawing, 
curved in daintiest serpentine, and following the design 
laid out. When he hands this out for inspection, it is 
seen that these tiny brass and silver curves adhere to the 
surface of the vase by means of a kind of cement, and 
that they stand up from its surface in a sort of filagree 
work. Exquisitely beautiful are these designs, though 
scarcely discernible to the uninitiated. Sometimes itisa 
bank of lilies and rushes, another a view of the Sacred 
Mountain of Japan (Fuji-yama), then a faint village 
scene from a distance, while above in the border is coiled 
the mythological dragon, and an intricate ornamentation 
finishes the base below. 

After the wire process is finished, then it is fused ; 
then follow the coatings in enamel in the different colors, 
fused six times in this process. Thechief interest lies, at 
this time, with the foreman, who fs in possession of the 
mysteries of Shippo or Cloisonne manufacture, and who 
mixes the enamels and colors according to his secret 
knowledge. To the polisher {s finally handed a vase or 
plaque with a rough blue surface, giving no hint of the 
beauty beneath. Hour after hour the polisher patiently 
sits with an absent look on his face, polishing—polishing, 
as though there were nothing else to be done in a 
lifetime. But gradually the roughness disappears, 
and there is displayed all the perfection of design 
and color. The coppersmith, the designer, the wire- 
worker, the nller, the mixer, and the finisher—in 
all, the skill and patience of six men—are required to 
produce one of these marvelously beautiful pottery 
gems ; the time, about fifty days. 

Perhaps it is the royal covering that makcs Cloisonne 
or Shippo appear so beautiful; the combination of 
reds and yellows and browns with a highly polished 
surface of turquoise-blue, all set with tiny threads of 
what appear to be gold, making it a feast for the eye. 


TRICKS OF AN AUTOGRAPH HUNTER. 


T is becoming more and more difficult to obtain the 
sign-manual of celebrities. With the increase of the 
great legion of autograph hunters the men of note are 
becoming ehyer and shyer as the demands on their time 
become greater. Some of the devices adopted by an 
inveterate collector, with varying success, have lately 
been related : 
** T wrote to the late Dukeof Wellington—a little man with 
a big heart, who wore cotton gloves and invariably rode on 
the top of an omnibus—asking for a few words or lines in 
the handwriting of the hero of Waterloo. He sent me a check 
yellow and musty, which had been filled in by the Iron Duke, 
and, te my unutterable joy, he inclosed a batch of letters, 
hoping, as he playfully put it, that they would be worth a 
place in my album. The batch of letters consisted of one 
from Tennyson, another from Queen Victoria, and one in 











the legible, though somewhat boyish, handwriting of Albert 
Edward, Prince of Wales. There were others from smaller fry, 
but this trio did indeed find a place in my album, and, as I 
am a Conservative, they occupy a very prominent position. 

‘Lord Beaconsfield was another un get-at-able individ- 
ual. His secretary would respond to your first application, 
saying that his lordship never gave his autograph to any- 
body. It was useless to impress upon Beaconsfield that 
his was the only autograph necessary to make your collec 
tion of modern celebrities complete. You might wait long 
and anxiously for a rejoinder, but you wouldn’t get it. 
Then perhaps you would write expressing regret for having 
trespassed so much on his valuable time, and, if you were 
rasb, you would spend twenty-five or fifty cents on an ele- 
gant photograph, and urge him just to affix his signature 
thereto and return it. He would doneither, and any further 
portraits you might send him would be gone from your gaze 
forever. 

‘** But I got his autograph, nevertheless. My brother came 
across an impecunious man who had, in his heyday, spent 
some months of his existence in writing a laudatory poem 
on the royal family, and who had ventured to submit the 
proof sheets to Beaconsfield. ‘I finished the proofs this 
evening, and bave read them with transcendent interest,’ 
wrote Beaconsfield in reply. A small sum purchased this 
letter for me, and I was made the happy possessor of Beac- 
onsfield’s autograph. 

**Von Moltke isa dear old man. He will send his auto- 
graph to anybody, but he has this peculiarity, that he always 
returns your own communication with his signature cramped 
into a corner. 

**Charles Darwin would rarely respond to an application 
for his autograph, but when I wrote, asking for an elucida- 
tion of what to me was a complex portion of his ‘ Origin of 
Species,’ he was prompt in replying. His caligraphy was 
wretched, and I felt like asking him to explain his explana- 
tion. An initial letter, a dash of the pen, and a final letter 
were made to represent a word. His reply could only be 
understood by guess-work and the aid of a powerful micro- 
scope. To Professor Tyndall and Professor Huxiey I wrote, 
asking their opinion with regard to a theory which had been 
put forth by a ecientist named Harrington, that the sun 
was not a source of heat or ‘ight to the solar system. Hux- 
ley, I verily believe, esteemed me a lunatic, but, although 
his reply was curt, it gave me his autograph. Tyndall 
wrote at some length, saying that he had heard of Mr. Har- 
rington’s theory, but Mr. Harrington’s ideas were not his, 
and he would advise me to pause before making them my 
own. 

“Probably no man is so much importuned as Mr. Glad- 
stone, and, unlike Beaconsfield, he will, when out of office, 
send a personal answer to almost every communication he 
receives, and, if by chance a request for his autograph 
should be unsuccessful, one has only to mention some cur- 
rent political topic to open the flood-gates of his eloquence 
and draw from him a torrent of closely written sentences. 

** Cardinal Newman is ever responsive, but in nine cases 
out of ten you don’t actually get his handwriting, although 
you think you do. The great theologian has had lithographed 
a few lines, which serve as an answer to most of the common- 
place communications he receives—a sort of literary pana- 
cea for the ailments of autograph hunters. It runs thus: 
‘Excuse me, I am an old man, and my hand is feeble.’ 

‘*T was a long time getting a letter from Mr. Ruskin, but 
it came at last. For some reason which! can’t now ex- 
plain, I asked his opinion as to what were the best theolog- 
ical works for a young member of the Church of England to 
improve her mind with. His reply was this: 

‘**T have no time to write yeu at any length, and I take 
no interest in any young ladies who study theology.’” 


ROYAL FUNERAL ETIQUETTE IN SPAIN. 


The accounts of King Alphonso’s funeral state that at 
the Escurial the procession slowly wound up the hill to 
the monastery. When the funeral car reached the prin- 
cipal door it was closed. The Lord Chamberlain knocked 
for admittance. A voice inside asked, ‘‘ Who wishes to 
enter ?” The answer given was ‘“‘ Alphonso XII.” The 
doors were then thrown open. . . . No one descended 
to the vault except the Prior, the Minister of Grace and 
Justice, and the Lord Chamberlain. The coffin was 
placed on a table in a magnificent black marhle vault, in 
which the Kings of Spain lie in huge marble tombs all 
around. The Lord Chamberlain unlocked the coffin, 
which was covered with cloth of gold, raised the glass 
covering from the King’s face, then, after requesting 
perfect silence, knelt down and shouted three times in 
the dead Monarch’s ear, ‘‘ Sefior! Sefior! Sefior!” He 
then rose, saying, according to the ritual, ‘‘ His Majesty 
does not answer. Then it is true the King is dead.” He 
locked the coffin, handed the keys to the Prior, and 
taking up his wand of office, broke it in his hand, and 
flung the pieces at the foot of the table. 














At the post-office yesterday a book was discovered 
which had been mailed by a person in Canada to a friend 
in Northern Michigan. The book was quite bulky, and 
of no special interest, being of kindred nature to the 
‘Congressional Record.” The post-office clerks took 
occasion to investigate the volume. They discovered 
that the imner portion of all the pages had been cut 
away, and plugs of choice tobacco inserted. Coming 
as mail matter, this would escape duty. On the fly-leaf 
of the volume the sender had written, ‘‘It’s a cold day 
when we get left.” It wasn’t a very cold day, and he 
was left in quite a pronounced manner,—[Detroft Free 
Press, 


Dee. 31, 1886. 
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A BURROWING BIRD. 


A quiet picture is afforded by the hill 
where the auks brood. They resemble 
the elder-duck in shape, except that their 
bills are sharp and not flat, like those of 
the latter. There are three species of 
them, which are distinguished from one 
another by the length of their bill and 
its curvature. All three species live and 
brood in the same places. I was told of a 
mountain where a million of them had 
built their nests. I am sure of one thing 
—that no man has ever seen a million 
birds, even though he has traveled over 
half the earth. Doubting the accounts, I 
visited the described mountain, Ona 
bright summer day my companion and 
myself took a boat and rowed toward 
it over the smooth, transparent water, 
between beautiful islands, followed by 
the screeching of the startled gulls. 
High above us on a towering ridge we 
saw the watchful ospreys; by our side, 
onright and left, along the shore-cliffs, 
the sittiug eider-ducks, Fnally we came 
to the populous part of the mountain. 
which is from 320 to 330 feet high, and 
saw really immense numbers of birds sit- 
ting on the ridges. The higher parts of 
the cone were covered with a brown spoon- 
wort, and as we spproached the shore the 
birds drew back thither, and suddenly dis- 
appeared from view as if by concerted 
agreement. When we had reached the 
shore and landed, and were wondering 
what had become of the hosts of birds, 
we found the ground burrowed all over 
with holes that looked like common rab 
bit holes. We soon learned that they 
were the entrances to the nest chambers of 
the auks, The holes are large enough to 
permit the birds to pass through, and then 
widen on the inside £0 a3 to give room for 
the nest and thetwo birds. As we climbed 
toward the height, the tenants first care- 
fully and anxlously peered at us, then 
slipped out and threw themselves scream- 
ing into the sea, which was soon covered, 
as far as the eye could reach, with birds 
whose cry resembled the nolse of a gigan- 
tic surf or of a raging storin.—[ Popular 
Science & fonthly. 


A CURIOUS STORY. 

There is a tale told of asea captain who, 
in a distant corner of the southern seas, 
visited an undiscovered or unexplored 
group of beautiful islands. Afterlanding 
and trading with the gentle natives, he 
was astonished by the visit of a while 
man, evidently a person of means and 
consequence, who, after making himself 
very agreeable, implored the captain to 
give him a story-book, if he had such a 
thing in his possession. The captain had, 
and, deeply touched by the pigs and 
cocoanuts which the white exile had 
given him, bestowed on him a copy of the 
‘* Arabian Nights’ Eatertainments.” Over- 
come by the present, the exile burst 
into tears, and cried, ‘‘ You have saved 
my life, and given me rank and wealth.” 
On explanation, he said, ‘‘I should long 
ago have been eaten, but while they were 
fattening me I learned enough of their 
language to tell a child the story of ‘ Little 
Red Riding-Hood.’ The child repeated 
it, and the whole population were mad 
with joy. They had never heard a story 
before. From that day I became a great 
and honored man. When tiey had a 
national festival I sat on top of a hill and 
thousands wept (while some elderly rela- 
tive was being cooked for a feast) at the 
cruel death of the grandmother as caused 
by the wicked wolf. I had with me a 
volume of ‘ Fairy Tales,’ and I soon be- 
gan to set a price on my performances. 
‘Red Riding-Hood’ is rather worn; I 
only get a hundred cocoanuts for her now ; 
but ‘Cinderella’ is still good for four pigs 
and a turtle, and ‘ Beauty and the Beast’ 
brings six or seven, according to the qual- 
ity. But with the ‘Arabian Nights’ I 
shall be able to go on accumulating pork 
to the end of my days.” 








Costty Curtostty.—A rich old mer- 
chant, seventy years of age, named Mo- 





relli, boasted that ho had gained the whole 
of his fortune without leaving Naples. 
He had never been away from it, he sald, 
for five-and forty years, and he vowed he 
never would go beyond sight of its walls. 
The Duke of Ossone heard of the old 
man’s speeches, and sent to him one of his 
officers forbidding him, on the part of the 
king, to leave the kingdom on pain of for- 
feiting a fine of a thousand crowns. 
Morelli received the prohibition with 
mockery, and jested about it with his 
friends. To leave the kingdom was the 
last thing in the world he should think of 
doing. Had he not said that nothing 
could induce him to travel out of sight of 
his beloved Naples? Soon, however, he 
began to feel a curiosity as to what could 
have prompted this command of the king’s, 
and he began to torment himself by all 
sorts of vague guesses and reflections, til] 
the matter took such hold of his thoughts 
that it threw him into a nervous and mie 

erable condition, and even prevented him 
from sleeping. At last, to deliver himself 
from a state of inquietude which he could 
no longer bear, and to satisfy his longing 
to do that which had been forbidden him, 
he sent a thousand crowns to the viceroy, 
and passed over the Neapolitan border 
into the Papal States. He stayed there 
only one night, and then returned to 
Naples. The viceroy, upon hearing of 
his return, distributed half of the thou 

sand crowns among Neapolitan hospitals, 
and returned the rest to Morelli, saying 
that this would suffice to teach the public 
how fools w ere punished. 


ETIQUETTE OR BABY? 

Madame Rudersdorf, the famous singer, 
who died lately, was once visiting the 
Crown Princess of Prussia, when the fol- 
lowlng incident occurred : 

They breakfasted together informally, 
and afterward Madame sang several songs 
of Hendel, the Princess's favorite com- 
poser, her royal hostess playing her accom. 
paniments, 

The Princess proposed a visit to the 
nursery. As Madame was sitting on the 
floor, with one child playing with the 
charms on her watch-chain, another hang- 
ing over her shoulder, and the baby in her 
arms, the door opened and the Crown 
Prince walked into the midst of the frolic. 

The Princess arose and introduced her 
visitor. Madame looked up, and, with her 
ready tact and wit, said: 

‘* Your Royal Highness, I must either 
disregard court etiquette or drop the court 
baby.” 

The Prince bowed courteously, and sald, 
with a smile : 

‘*Do what you like with etiquette, but 
regard the baby.” 


Gettrixne Even.—A friend of mine, 
says a Western reporter, was traveling 
through Missour{ last week. As all 
travelers know, the railway eating-houses 
in Missouri are not exactly up to the 
standard of those along the Pennsylvania 
Road, and one place where they stopped 
for dinner was particularly atrocious. 
They didn’t even give the diners napkins, 
and when one of them ventured to ask for 
a clean fork for his pie the walter looked 
at him full of savage inquiry. However, 
when they came to settle they found that 
they were charged seventy-five cents. 

“That 1s too much,” protested one in- 
dignant traveler. ‘‘ Many times I have 
had far better meals for fifty cents, and 
fifty cents is enough, and more than 
enough.” 

But the dining-room keeper was obsti- 
nate, and forced him to pay seventy-five 
cents. The traveler protested and pro- 
tested, but allin vain. He was bound to 
get even, however, and at the next station 
he got out and sent a dispatch to the ex- 
tortioner. It was sent ‘‘collect,” and 
read : 

‘‘T still think I was charged twenty-five 
cents too much.” 

It cost the dining-room robber thirty- 
five cents to get this dispatch, and his 
feelings on reading {it can be better 
imagined than described, 
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FACT AND RUMOR. 


An octogenarian attendant at the recent English 
Church Congress said that he had only heayd one sermon 
against war in all his life. 





The English ‘‘ Church Times” advertises a home for 
“ladies suffering from the effects of intemperance or 
from the excessive use of drugs.” 





The question was put at a meeting of Sunday-school 
teachers, ‘‘ What am I to do with an incorrigible boy ?” 
“You have a nice chaise,” said one of the audience ; 
‘*take him out one day with you for a ride.” 





In England there are now upwards of 30,000 blind per- 
sons. The proportion of blind people to the population 
of all European nations bears very nearly the same ratio 
—one in 1,000. 





The electric light has been successfully applied at 
Woolwich, England, to photographing the interior of 
cannon. Such pictures are expected to reveal the pres- 
ence of flaws. 





A gentleman generous in his contributions for church 
purposes, but not regular in his attendance upon public 
worship, was described by a clergyman as being ‘‘ not 
exactly a pillar of the church, but a kind of flying but- 
tress, supporting it from the outside.” 





Says the Mormon ‘“‘ Ogden Herald :” ‘“‘ Wecan’t recall 
a single case of uxoricide, nor where a Mormon husband 
has been killed by his wife, and but one fratricide is re- 
membered, which was committed by a stepson.”” (Italics 
ours.) 


A municipal edict has been issued in Weimar to the 
effect that persons in the act of playing on the piano 
must not leave their windows open ; and that every per- 
son who wishes to give a private musical party must 
pay a tax of fifty marks. 


A club for deaf anddumb people has been formed in 
Paris. It is called the ‘‘ Club of the Silent,” and nobody 
who is not deaf and dumb can be a member. The 
waiters and other servants are also deaf mutes. There 
are over fifty members, all wealthy, and all great whist 
players. 


Measurements of the heights of clouds have been 
made at the Upsala Observatory during the past sum- 
mer. The results are approximately as follows : Stratus, 
2,000 feet ; nimbus, or rain cloud, 3,600 to 7,200 feet ; 
cumulus, from 4,300 to 18,000 feet; cirrus, 22,400. 
Cloud measurements are always somewhat uncertain, 
but these figures are considered fairly exact. 





In Swain County, N. C., there is a church of nature’s 
own workmanship. It is near Jarrett’s. It is called 
the “ natural rock house.” It stands on the Nantahala 
River, facing the river and railroad, and resembles the 
ruins of an ancient mansion. The long arched pillars 
give it a very majestic appearance. It has five rooms, 
the largest of which holds about 300 persons, and is 
used for a church. 


A college of Jesuits in Austria caused an old bachelor 
to make a will in its favor, and treated him grandly dur- 
ing his lifetime. After his death a later will was found 
in which he bequeathed his property toacousin. The 
Jesuits contested it, when the lawyer of the cousin re- 
marked : ‘‘ Such a pious society as the Jesuits should 
not put the Old Testament higher than the New Testa- 
ment. The Jews do this.” 

A girl’s life was saved by telegraph in an odd way 
the other day. She took laudanum in the telegraph 
station of a village a hundred miles from New York. 
An operator in the Western Union main office in New 
York City heard the village operator telegraphing for a 
doctor, and knowing delay would be fatal, sent direc- 
tions for the girl's instant treatment, which were carried 
out, and unquestionably saved her life. 


The sacred white elephant of Burmah died the other 
day at Mandalay. The customary ceremony of keeping 
the budy lying in state for three days was prevented by 
the British officials, owing to sanitary reasons. The 
funeral was attended by an enormous crowd. The ele- 
phant occupied a magnificent palace of its own near 
King Thebaw’s palace. A correspondent of the London 
**Standard,” who recently viewed the white elephant, 
says: ‘The only white about him was in two small, 

dirty spots, which were almost imperceptible.” 





When the late Earl of Dysart, who was noted for his 
eccentricities, wanted a new pair of boots he would not 
make his shoemaker an exception to his rule of never 
showing his face toany one. The son of St. Crispin 
who supplied his lordship had to measure his feet on 
the outside of his sitting-room door, the noble legs to 
which they belonged being thrust through the door 
panels! The entire house of Tollemache, of which 





Lord Dysart was the head, is, and has long been, notori. 
ous for its eccentricities. 


Breton Proverbs.—It is the worst peg in a car that 
always makes the most noise. What is gathered by a 
rake is soon scattered by the wind. It is not by beating 
a drum that you can induce a runaway horse to return 
toits stable. The earth is too old a witch to allow any one 
to make game of her. One day of great heat never yet 
made a summer. He who has a sharp tongue ought to 
have aduil ear. Small profits are never to be neglected. 
Treat your neighbor's herd tenderly, even though you 
see them trespassing. 


No sooner had Atlanta voted no license, or, as the 
phrase is, ‘‘ gone dry,” than the great artesian well in the 
heart of the city, which had reached a depth of 2,500 
feet, showed itself alive to the state of things, and began 
a steady flow of 200,000 gallonsaday. For weeks the 
water had stood within fourteen feet of the surface, and 
the project was about to be given up as a failure, as the 
water rose no nearer the surface. On the suggestion 
that the altitude of the surface was higher than the 
supplying vein, suction pumps were put in the well, 
and an abundant flow was immediately started. 


This is the way the courteous Mexicans use the tele- 
phone: The regular response from the central office toa 
telephone call is ‘‘ Mande usted,” which is equivalent to 
“At your command.” Then preliminaries are gone 
through something as follows: ‘Good morning, se- 
fiorita ; how do you do?” ‘‘ Very well, I thank you; 
what service may I render you ?” ‘‘ Will you kindly do 
me the favor of enabling me to speak with Don So-and- 
so, No. 777?” ‘‘ With much pleasure,” etc., and when 
the connection is made the usual polite introductories are 
gone through before proceeding to the business in 
hand. 


An accomplished female shoplifter has just been 
arrested in Boston. In her rooms were found literally 
cartloads of stolen goods of every imaginable kind— 
pocketbooks with and without money, jewelry, plate, 
clocks, vases, lace, dry goods, and scores of miscellane- 
ous articles and bric 4 brac. The woman, who appears 
to be a little insane, kept a diary, in which every theft 
was carefully recorded, the record being interspersed 
with bits of sentimental poetry. There was also found 
a letter to the Boston ‘‘ Herald,” called ‘‘ The Confes- 
sions of a Criminal,” giving an account of prison life, 
and an elaborate treatise on shoplifting as a fine art. 


In Great Britain, and particularly in Scotland, parlia- 
mentary candidates are expected to state their position 
on current issues publicly at the hustings, and also 
there to answer off-hand any interrogations their would- 
be constituents see fit to offer. Here are some ‘‘ sample 
bricks” hurled recently at the head of a candidate in 
Edinburgh : ‘‘ Are you in favor of increasing the length 
of soldiers’ kilts?” ‘‘ Would you vote for paying the 
expenses of unsuccessful Tory candidates?” ‘‘ Would 
you erect a monument to Lord Beaconsfield ?” ‘‘ Would 
you”—this by the chairman of the meeting—‘‘ would 
you advocate a bill forbidding sergeants to swear in 
drilling raw recruits ?” 








INQUIRING FRIENDS. 


[Any subscriber sending an inquiry on any subject to The Chris- 
tian Union, accompanied with a postage stamp, will receive a reply 
either through the columns of the paper or by personal letter, The 
answer will be given as promptly as practicable.) 


Will you kindly advise me inthe matter of making a wise 
choice of a wife? It seems to me that there ought not and need 
not be as much uncertainty about this matter as there seems to 
be. Can you recommend any books on the subject that would 
be helpful? May I ask what is your opinion of the writings of 
O. 8. Fowler, and also of Dr. John Cowan, on this subject? Do 
you consider it essential that one’s views and opinions in regard 
to religion be the same? Do you believe in “ the idea that each 
young person is to wait until he or she finds that precise counter- 
part who alone of all creation was meant for him or her’? 

D. KL. 

No! we do not believe that each young person is to 
wait until he finds his precise counterpart meant for him. 
The Lord will not select a wife for you; though you may 
well ask the Lord to help you select one for yourself. In 
doing this there are a few principles that may help you. 
You cannot do all the selecting. You have to be chosen as 
well as to choose. Two people are to be on trial before you 
are married. Selfishness spoils everything. If you look 
for a wife to love you, care for you, coddie you, and gener- 
ally give you a good time in life, you will be pretty sure to 
have a bad time, and you will deserve it. If you look for 
one whom you can love, serve, help, and make a home for, 
you will have a good time. The joy of the home is the joy 
of self-denial. Love fits ali locks ; joy bars selfishness out. 
People of very different social conditions and diametrically 
opposite religious convictions sometimes live happily to- 
gether; but not often. The girl who marries her father’s 
coachman and the man who marries his own cook run great 
risks. So do people who have to divide every Sunday 
morning when the church bell rings, and settle the religious 
training of the children by a partition or a compromise. 
The best son makes the best husband ; and the best daugh- 
ter makes the best wife. The girl who flirts in the parlor 





while her mother washes the dishes, you had better leave in 
the parlor. The girl who washes the dishes, that her mother 
may rest in the parlor, is worth waiting and working for. 
And, in general, the home is a better place to find a wife 
than the ballroom or the skating-rink. We do not know of 
any book of recipes for finding a wife. And, after all, mar- 
ried life depends more on how people act after they are 
married than on what they do before. Any man and 
woman who know how to bear one another’s burdens, and 
so fulfill the law of Christ, can live happily together ; and no 
others can. We advise you, then, to look for the most 
homely girl (English sense) in the circle of your acquaint- 
ance, and then see if you can get her to choose you. 


I was very much interested in the article entitled ‘‘ The Flexi- 
bility of English,” in the last Christian Union, and it reminded 
me of several vexed questions in grammar that I have been long 
intending to submit to you for solution. I find in large classes, 
where the time is limited, that diagraming is a rapid and satis- 
factory method of analysis and parsing. Will you kindly tell me 
how you would diagram “ like” in the sentence, ** Parting day 
dies like the dolphin ;” also, “‘ We have seen a Napoleon, /ike 
some gunpowder force, explode his virtue suddenly,” etc.; also, 
“ Children of Paradise, dike the Miltons of our planet, have the 
privilege of stars—to dwell apart” ? 

How, too, would you diagram “ as" in such sentences as these : 
“Wolf was as much benpecked «s his master.” “He was as 
courageous a dog as ever scoured the woods.” “Sothink it no 
great thing to die after as many years as thou canst name, rather 
than to-morrow.” 

I would like to ask, also, if Dr. Abbott’s recent articles in The 
Christian Union, entitled **Aids to Faith,”’ could not be coliected 
and published in tract form or in cheap edition. I should like so 
much to have a numberof copies to distribute where I know they 
would do much good. 

They have, as published in the paper, been food to hungry 
souls, and might be made available for much more good, if col 
lected in permanent form. One person, after reading one of the 
longest articles, returned the paper with the remark, “‘ That was 
good, but it was not half long enough.’’ Please let me know 
through your columns. M. W. D. 

Some one more familiar with modern methods of teach- 
ing language than are we must answer our correspondent’s 
question respecting the ‘‘ diagrams.” 

It is quite probable that the articles entitled ‘‘ Aids to 
Faith’’ will be collected in a volume; but whether in a 
cheap form we do not know. 

Can you help me under my present circumstances’ I am prin- 
cipal of the schools in a village that has a school census of 370. 
There is only one saloon here, but that is doing an untold amount 
of injury tothe young men of the place. Less than two years ago 
the bartender wasa popular member of the Good Templars, and 
he succeeded in keeping or taking with him into tbe saloon the 
good-will of many of the young men, a°d they patronize him. 
The saloon is open nearly every night long after nine o'clock, 
at which time our law says saloons must be cl. sed. It is also 
open nearlyevery Sunday. If I should compl in, and be a wit- 
ness against the saloon-keeper, he might be careful to keep 
closed during unlawful hours. Considering the temper of a 
community that allows such a state of affairs to exist, and my 
position, ought I to make complaint or be a witness? I had 
almost decided to ao so, but a friend cautioned me. Shall I do it, 
or shall I attempt to do my temperance work in some other 
way! E. 

We doubt whether, ordinarily, one man alone can accom- 
plish a great deal in enforcing the law in such a case as you 
describe. Sometimes one does it single-handed, for there is 
always a latent moral sentiment ready to respond toa practi- 
cal and vigorous appeal, but ordinarily the best course to be 
pursued is to secure the co-operation of at least half a dozen 
good citizens in a Law and Order League for the purpose of 
enforcing the law; and the wisest course ordinarily is to 
raise money enough to employ legal counsel and secure 
competent testimony, for it must be always borne in mind 
that testimony sufficient to carry conviction in society is 
not always sufficient to secure conviction in a court-room. 





What would you recommend to a busy man, who yet finds time 
for some Bible study and some Bible teaching, in the way of com- 
mentaries? Shall I buy one work on the whole Bible, or special 
commentaries on the different books? And, if the latter is pref- 
erable, can you suggest a list covering the whole Bible? I don’t 
want long, critical arguments, but conclusions ; not methods, but 
results. 

There is no one book which covers satisfactorily the 
whole Bible. There are several such, however, which you 
might judiciously look at, and which, as you live in a large 
city, you could easily examine: Elilicott’s Commentary, 
published by Dutton ; the Bible Commentary, published by 
Scribners; and Jamieson, Faussett, and Brown, published 
by Crowell. For commentaries on special books, either 
Alexander or Barnes on the Psalms, Barnes on Isaiah, Hen- 
derson or Pusey on the minor prophets, are specially worthy 
your examination on the Old Testament ; and Alford’s New 
Testament for English Readers, and Schaff’s Commentary 
on the New Testament, with Hackett on Acts, Godet on 
Luke and John, for the New Testament. On the Pauline 
Epistles and on the Revelations we know of nothing better 
than the commentaries already referred to. 





Please explain Ecclesiastes vil ,29. It is not clearto my mind 
either according to the theory of total depravity or according to 
Mr. Beecher’s theory of evolution. 

It is a mistake to look in every text of Scripture for theo- 
logical significance. This declaration of the sacred writer 
is simply the result of a wise man’s observation of human 
nature. I find, he says, in man the evidences of a divine 
creation, an idea], showing itself in many aspirations and 
imperfect realizations ; but I find also in him many addi- 
tions of his own, seekings by him, ofcen in the wrong direc- 
tlons and with sorrowful results. This is quite explicable 
on either theory of the origin of the race ; though it is not 
explicable except upon the belief that God has made man 
for something higher and better than he is, and that he per- 
petually falls from his own true divine estate, 
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A MEMORABLE ANNIVERSARY. 


HE exercises commemorating the 250th anniversary 

of the ‘‘ First Church of Christ in Stamford” were 
held Jast week with great success. The church had been 
beautifully decorated with evergreens and flowers. An 
arch spanned the pulpit platform in front of the organ, 
under which, made of everlasting flowers, was suspended 
the date of the organization of the church, 1635. On 
either side of the pulpit, in a panel of evergreen, was 
the name of the first and of the last pastor, Denton and 
Scoville, while around the church, in front of the 
galleries, in similar panels, were the names of the four- 
teen other clergymen who have served the church as 
pastors. A broad dado of laurel leaves ran around 
the whole audience-room, and the pillars and Sabbath- 
school room were decorated by ropes and garlands and 
branches of evergreen. The music was excellent, and 
the dinner and supper ‘provided by the ladies for all 
the invited guests from other churches were abundant 
and fully appreciated. 

The principal features in the morning were an ex- 
cellent and very appropriate poem by the Rev. John 
G. Davenport, of Waterbury, a lineal descendant of 
that John Davenport, of New Haven, by whose in- 
fluence the colony was established at the Rippowams, 
now Stamford ; and the historical address by the present 
pastor, the Rev. Samuel Scoville, which was well 
received. 

In the afternoon the meeting was called to order by 
Mr. Francis Palmer, of New York, and addresses of 
congratulation and kindness were delivered by two of 
the former pastors of the church, Dr. J. Anderson, of 
Waterbury, and the Rev. R. R. Thurston, of North 
Greenwich, and by the pastors of other churches in the 
village and neighborhood, and letters were read from 
the church in Hartford, and from old members and 
friends. A letter was presented from the church in 
Wethersfield, between which and this church there is a 
friendly dispute as to which is the original church 
planted in 1635, accompanied by remarks by its present 
pastor, the Rev. Mr. Hicks. 

A tea and social reunion followed, after which the 
company adjourned to the audience-room, the doors 
were thrown open, and the evening service began. The 
Rev. Henry Ward Beecher delivered the sermon. His 
text was, ‘‘ Every one of us shall give account of himself 
to you,” Rom. xlv., 12. Individual right and individual 
responsibility were the great truths out of which Puritan- 
ism sprang. Its characteristics he defined as these: a 
moral sense that discerns the rightness of things; a will 
to choose and hold to what is seen to be right, and a 
capacity to suffer for it. It was a grand sermon, in 
pe: fect harmony with the time and occasion, as well as 
with the Word of God. The church, of course, was 
packed to the utmost available nook and corner. 

The Sabbath before had been observed as Jubilee 
Sunday. A service for the Sabbath school and congre- 
gation was held in the morning; a union communion 
service in the afternoon, at which one of the former pas- 
tors, the Rev. Mr. Thurston, and Dr. Vail, of the Pres- 
byterlan church, assisted ; and a praise service in the 
evening. Eleven were admitted to the church, and six 
infants were baptized. Taken as a whole, it has been 
an event of great interest and profit. Christtan feeling 
has been greatly quickened, not only in this church, but 
in members of other churches, and a most excellent 
spirit prevails among them all. 

Among the singular facts and incidents that came out 
at the meetings and in the addresses were the following : 
That the preacher, Henry Ward Beecher, was the lineal 
descendant of Andrew Ward, whose name heads the 
first list of members of this church ; and that of this first 
member there are five descendants now in the church. 
That another member is a lineal descendant of that 
John Rogers who was burned at the stake, leaving his 
wife and ‘‘nine small children and one at the breast” 
to mourn his death. Another member is a direct de- 
scendant of John Alden and the beautiful Priscilla. 
Two of the children baptized last Sabbath were of the 
twenty-fourth generation of the Davenport family, 
which has come down in unbroken male descent for 
more than 800 years, from the time of the Norman Con- 
quest. 

The Wednesday evening prayer-meeting was devoted 
to reminiscences of the olden time, and the festivities 
of Christmas Eve closed the series. 








CHARITY ORGANIZATION SOCIETY OF 
NEW YORK. 


HE following report from the Charity Organization 

Soclety will be read with interest. It is a state- 

ment of the work of the Charity Organization Society 
since it began its work in July, 1882: 


Number of cases of families and persons asking re- 

lief registered on its books...................0004. 68,122 
Number of cases investigated and dealt with........ 11,528 
Number of families for whom permanent employment 

ead bee GORE asi sss ccccceencsstiets il). vose,- 2@ 





Number of families made self-supporting............ 2,202 
Number of cases for whom temporary relief has been 
ID Selig dio dec sk caine ecard ciecods doce caaaet asc 1,870 


Number of cases for whom admission to homes, hos- 
pitals, and charitable institutions has been pro- 


ME oars ais atic ate dxacaia tee des as oeme cama es as : 661 
Number of cases for whom relief has been obtained 
en 3,539 


The Society has also employed an outdoor agent for 
the past seventeen months, who has investigated the 
cases of 1,510 street beggars, and caused the arrest 
of 473. 

To accomplish this work the Society has found it 
necessary : 

1. To maintain a Central Office where are kept the 
records of cases which have been investigated either by 
the Society itself, by other societies, or by individuals, 
and from which information is freely given confider- 
tially to any person or society interested in any particu- 
lar case. 

2. To employ agents to investigate cases for relief 
societies, churches, or individuals. 

3. To employ an agent for the suppression of street 
begging. 

4. To publish a confidential monthly bulletin which 
is distributed gratis to members of the Society ; and 

5. To support nine district offices, In each of which is 
a paid agent under the direction of a volunteer commit- 
tee of gentlemen residing in the district. 

The estimated expenses of the Society for the coming 
year, based on the actual expenses of past years, are as 
follows : 

Expenses of nine district offices, including salaries 





III cw neeigdagenciu canecceiGeilii lids $10,800 
Expenses of Central Office: 
EEO BETS ee PP « 2,000 
NTE AM eae Ui ose 3c diode pelea ccseiustes 1,000 
I NUT Sec deedein a culh duds ke gee des 500 
by ee eee 1,000 
COMGNGOME CRPONKE, 2.6 lee ccc c ss cece cece 500 
Expenses and salary, outdoor agent............ 1,300 
ON ad. cian hap ae Uanehis sive aeah eee oie ame 22,700 


The above statements show : 

1. What work the Society has done and is doing. 

2. The means whereby that work is done. 

3. The amount of money required to carry on the 
work. 

The Society has no endowment or permanent fund of 
any kind, is dependent entirely upon voluntary contri 
butions for its support, and now, at the beginning of 
the winter season, when it will be taxed to the utmost 
to accomplish its work, it finds itself in debt to the 
amount of $3,000, and with the treasury almost empty. 
It rests entirely with the public to say whether the 
work js to continue or not. The Society is here simply 
as the servant of the public ; and if its work is not con- 
sidered equivalent to the amount it costs, the public 
have but to signify that opinion by refusing {ts subscrip- 
tions, and the Society will cease to exist. But surely in 
a rich city like our own $23,000 is but a small sum to 
pay annually for the lifting up out of pauperism and 
the making decent citizens of hundreds of poor people 
who otherwise would not only suffer themselves, but act 
as clogs on the wheels of advancement and civilization 

Subscriptions may be sent to Constant A. Andrews, 
Treasurer pro tem., 80 Broadway, New York. 

Francis H. WEEks, 
President C. O. 8. 








THE GENERAL THEOLOGICAL LIBRARY.—This incorporated 
society of Boston opened a religious library and reading- 
room to the public in 1862. It is an unsectarian institution 
formed for the benefit of all clergymen, theological students, 
Sunday-school teachers, and all persons of both sexes who 
desire to read theological or Christian books. During its 
history it has collected a library of more than 14 000 vol 
umes and 26,000 pamphlets and newspapers, and it receives 
regularly eighty quarterlies and other periodicals. A relig 
ious museum, illustrative of the Bible and of the history of 
the Church, has been commenced. The association has 
recently become established in a central and convenient 
building of its own, which is open daily to members, sub- 
seribers, and others. The society now numbers about 0 
members of different kinds, forty of which are perpetual 
church members, whose pastors forever have the right to 
use the library and draw books gratis. Itis hoped that 
every church in New England with a pastor will eventually 
become such amember. Since the library was opened, books 
have been drawn by persons residing in about 400 towns and 
villages in eleven of our States, and persons from most por- 
tions of the world have used the library at its halls. Books 
are conveyed to subscribers by mail, by express, and by 
friends. A library of from 100,000 to 200,000 volumes is con- 
templated, and a reading-room and museum of equal full- 
ness. The institution needs a generous endowmert of 
$500,000, of which about $60,000 have been received. The 
most urgent wants of the Association at this time are the 
means to print a catalogue of the books ; the sum of $7,000 
to pay the mortgage on the building, and an amount to make 
the fund for the purchase of books $30,000. It is nowa 
favorable season for persons to become subscribers to the 
library, whereby they can enjoy, on very moderate terms, a 
large and growing Christian library. It is a good time for 
one to make glad his pastor or friend by constituting bim a 





life member, whereby he can draw books, wherever he is, for 
life, gratis, or his church a perpetual member forthe good of 
the pastor forever. The tbeological library is one of the most 
useful of institutions, and with an ample endowment its use- 
fulness may be greatly increased. The Treasurer is Mr. 
Samuel R. Payson, and the Secretary the Rev. Luther Farn 
ham, both at No. 9 Somerset Street, Boston. 


CHURCH GLEANINGS. 
[ The Editors will be glad to receine items of news for these columns. | 
NEW ENGLAND. 


—The Boston Congregational Ministers’ Meeting has is 
sued the following order of services for the Week of Prayer 
General Topic—"‘ That God would now p: ur out his Spirit 
upon all flesh, so that all the ens of the earth might see his 
salvation.’”’ Sunday, January 3—The ministry and church 
made powerful by the Holy Spirit. Acts i., 8; John xvi., 
7, 8; 1 Cor. if.,4,5; 1 Thess.i.,5. Monday, January 4— 
The promise of the Spirit. Acts i., 4,5; ii, 17, 18, 33,'39; 
John xiv., 26; Luke xi, 13. Tuesday, January 5—The 
Spirit already given, and now waiting to be received. John 
xx., 22; John xiv., 17; 1 Cor. xii., 7-11. Wednesday, Jan- 
uary 6—Conditions of the reception of the Spirit—repent- 
ance, obedience, prayer. Acts li., 38; Actsy., 32; Acts iv., 
31. Thursday, January 7—The power of the Spirit to 
sanctify believers. John xvi., 13; 1 Peteri., 2; Rom. viii., 
13; 2 Thess. fi, 13. Friday, January 8—The Spirit endues 
believers with converting power. Luke xxiv., 47-49; Acts 
fi., 4, 37, 41, and xi., 15, Saturday, January 9—Christian 
assurance and joy in the Holy Spirit. 2 Cor.i., 22; Rom. 
viii., 15, 16; 1 Thess, i., 6. Sunday, January 10—Praying in 
the Holy Spirit. Eph. vi, 18; Jude xx. 

—The Boston Young Men’s Christian Association appro 
priately observed Forefathers’ Day. 

—The Rev. F. E. Clark, of South Boston, is the originator 
of the Society of Christian Endeavor. At his church in 
South Boston the second annual meeting was held Wednes- 
day, December 16, in connection with a conference of other 
societies, thirty-eight of which were represented by ninety 
six delegates. The Secretary, George M. Ward, of Lowell, 
reported 400 teachers and 500 members in the several 
societies. The leaders anticipate an increase to 800 so- 
cieties by another year. 

—At Young’s the New England Club made the anniver- 
sary of the landing of the Pilgrims the principal feature 
of its monthly meeting. 

—At Wellesley College, December 23, Miss Prof. Louise J. 
McCoy and the Rev. F. Mason North, of the West tlarlan 
Methodist Church, were married. At the altar the betrothal 
eervice was by the Rev. Bradford K. Pierce, D.D., of New 
ton, and the marriage ceremony was by the Rey. Alexander 
McKenzie, D.D., of Cambridge, under an arch of bridal bells. 
Miss McCoy was a graduate of the college with the class of 
1879, and, after pursuing studies in Europe, returned to the 
college, and has since been a most successful professor of 
Greek. 

—The Rey. A. E. Winship, who has just returned from 
Utah, addressed a large audience in Music Hall, Boston, 
Sunday afternoon of the 20th inst., on the Mormon prob 
lem. He also addressed the Congregational ministers on 
Monday, on the same subject. 

—The Methodist Social Union of Boston held its annual 
meeting in Wesleyan Hal!, December 21, and elected the 
Hon. Harvey N. Shepard President for the ensuing year. 

—The 100th anniversary of the founding of the Congrega- 
tional church in Gardiner, Mass., will be observed February 
1, with an address by the Rev. W. D. Herrick, of Amherst. 

—The trouble between the town of Greenwich, Mass., and 
the Orthodox Congregational Church over the title to the 
chureh and the land on which it stands will now be brought 
into court. 

—Five converts to Second Adventism were immersed at 
Waterbury, Conn., December 20, in the Naugatuck River. 
The thermometer stood seven degrees above zero. 

—Young gentlemen of the class of ’87 in the Newton The- 
ological Seminary held a unique service in Tremont Temple 
last week, the service being in the original Hebrew, with the 
passages from the law translated after the rendering in 
Hebrew, not only for the benefit of the hearers, but accord 
ing to the ancient custom in the synagogues. 

—The Rev. W. Hay Aitken, the London mission preacher 
addressed large audiences in Trinity Church and Tremon 
Temple Sunday, the 20th inst., and alsu a large audience in 
the Temple Monday noon. 

— The Boston Law and Order League held a service in Dr. 
E. E. Hale’s church, Sunday evening, December 20. 

—The Rev. Danie] James Noyes, D.D., Professor Emeritus 
of Intellectual and Moral Philosopby in Dartmouth College, 
died at Chester, N. H., Tuesday, December 22, aged seventy- 
three. He was a graduate of Andover Theological Seminary. 

—The Vermont State Committee of the Young Men’s 
Christian Association have elected Professor Henry Fair- 
banks President for the ensuing year. 

—At the St. Stephen’s Memorial Church a collection of 
$1,200 was taken December 20, which, with money before in 
the treasury, will purchase a chime of bells for the church. 

—The McPherson Post of Abington, Mass., have selected 
Dr. Hayes Ward,of the ‘‘Independent,’’ to deliver the oration 
next memorial day. Dr. Ward is a native of Abington. He 
bas accepted. 

—‘It is more blessed to give than to receive’ was the 
text of a recent sermon by Dr. Pullman, of the First Univer 
salist Church in Lynn, which stirred the congregation to 
activity, and 2,000 contributions from his people, consisting 
of all kinds of wearing apparel, are now being distributed 
among the poor people of the city. 

—The Rev. C. F. Thwing, of Cambridge, and wite have 
returned from @ six months’ tourin Europe, Mr, Thwing 
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occupied his pulpit for the first time since his return Decem- 
ber 27. 

— Dr. Alexander, who has supplied the pulpit of the North 
Avenue Church during Mr. Thwing’s absence, has engaged 
to supply the pulpit of Dr. Scott, of Fitchburg, during his 
absence of six months in Europe. 

—A sermon in Boston on Dives and Lazarus moved one 
man to devote $1,000 to the care of the poor. The name of 
the conor will never be known. 

—The Congregational church in Wallingford, Conn., 
219 years old, bas had but seven pastors. Four of them— 
Street, Noyes, Whittlesey, and Gilbert—died in the harness. 
The longest full pastorate was Mr. Noyes’s, being fifty-five 
years. The average length ofa pastorate has been thirty- 
five years. 

—The following clergymen have been appointed to be the 
com nittee of examination at Andover Seminary for the 
present year: the Rev. George M. Adams, D.D., Holliston; 
the Rev. John Q. Bittinger, Haverhill, N. H.; the Rev. Will- 
iam E. Merriman, D.D., Somerville; the Rev. Henry T. 
Rose, Lowell; the Rev. 8. H. Wheeler, Waterbury, Vt.; the 
Rey. Samuel G. Willard, Coichester, Conn. 

—The Rev. R. R. Storrs, D.D., of Brooklyn, exchanged 
pulpits with Dr. J. L. Withrow, of Park Street Church, Bos- 
ton, December 20. 

—The Unitarian church in Cambridge has propose to the 
First Church (Cungregational) to unite wlth them in the 
250th anniversary of the founding of the church on the 11th 
of February. Under the ministry of Dr. Holmes, father of 
Dr. O. W. Holmes, the First Church seceded on account of 
the Unitarian ascendency of the parish. The two churches 
now are in pleasant neighborly ard social relations. 


MIDDLE STATES, 


—A new Congregational church is to be established in 
the vicinity of Eighth Avenue and Seventy-fifth Street, New 
York. The movement is under the direction of the Rey. 
William Westfield, Jr. The Congregational Club of New 
York feel the necessity of a Church Extension Committee, 
and there is no doubt that something will be done that will 
culminate in the organization of some method or plan by 
which the establishing of new Congregational churches in 
the city wiil be accomplished. 

—The attention of Christian people is called to the wants 
of the American Institute of Christian Philosophy. This 
society is producing and distributing a literature corrective 
of the materialistic infidelity of the age. It has calls for its 
publications in the colleges of this land and in missionary 
fields like Japan, China, and Ceylon. Every Christian 
parent whose son is away at school should see that some of 
the Institute's literature isin his hands. The Institute does 
not have any expense of rent, fire, gas, or salaries. Every 
donation goes directly to the end intended by the donor. 
The Society needs now about $1,000. Will you give a por- 
tion? For information address the Secretary, Mr. Charles 
M. Davis, 4 Winthrop Place. Donations may be sent to the 
President, the Rev. Dr. Deems, Church of the Strangers, 
New York, or to Mr. Wm. Harman Brown, of Stewart 
Brown’s Sons, 64 Broadway, New York, Treasurer. 

—At the North Fifth Street Methodist Episcopal Church 
of Brooklyn, revival services uncer the administration of 
Miss Grace Wiezer, of York, Pa., are in progress. 

—A meeting of the prominent clergymen and laymen of 
the Eastern District was held last week to consider the pro- 
priety of organizing a branch of the National League for 
the suppression of the sale of liquor. No decided action 


was taken. 
—The Tabernacle Baptist Church of Brooklyn, of which 
the Rey. F. R. Morge is pastor, has during the past eight 


years increased its membership 305 and removed a debt of 
$9,000. Eight years covers the period of pastorate of the 
Rev. Dr. Morse, and speaks well for his earnestness, 
fidelity, and devotio to the church. 

—The Christian League of the Eastern District of Brook- 
lyn bave begun a series of law and order meetings in the 
principal churches of that locality. 

—The annual meeting of the Union for Christian Work 
took place December 20 in the Church of Our Saviour on 
Pierrepont Street, Brooklyn. This society is fast becoming 
one of the most popular of the benevolent institutions in 
the city of Brooklyn. Its methods are so thoroughly 
practicable that the Union has attracted to it some of the 
most capable business men, who give to it not only money 
but time and thought. 

—The new Sunday school building of the Hanson Place 
Bap‘ ist Church of Brooklyn was dedicated with appropriate 
exercises December 20. 

—A new society, to be known as the Emanuel Lutheran 
Church of Brooklyn, has been organized. The Rey. Theo- 
dore Dressel, who recently left the German Evangelical 
Lutberan Church of Brooklyn, will be pastor of the new 
congregation. 

—The thirty-eighth anniversary of the Clinton Avenue 
Congregational Church, the Rev. Dr. McLeod, pastor, will 
be celebrated in January. The thirtieth anniversary of 
Westminster Church of Brookiyn, the Rey. A. H. Moment, 
pastor, will be celebrated December 31. 

—The Rev. Dr. Patnam, pastor of the Church of Onur 
Saviour (Unitarian) of Brooklyn, N. Y., preached his 
thirtieth anniversary sermon December 20. The mission 
of the Church, on Willow Place, celebrated its twentieth 
anniversary in the afternoon. 

—The Ciasson Avenue Presbyterian Church of Brooklyn 
has paid its funded debt, and enough money has been sub- 

eribed to pay the small floating debt which the church 
$ now carrying. 

—The First Baptist Church of Brooklyn, N. Y., was ergan- 

zed in 1847 with eleven members. The church has grown 
steadily, with a slight interruption, since that time, and now 
bas a flourishing church and Sunday-school. 
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—lt is not generally known that Mr. Beecher preaches into 
a large telephone connecting the church with several of the 
residences of members. 

—The Ckurch of the Strangers (German Reformed) of 
Philadelphia was opened December 20. The corner-stone 
was laid last May. It bas a seating capacity for 400, and 
cost $7,000. 

—The chapel for the Free Methodists of Norwich, N. Y., 
was dedicated December 19. The building is small but 
convenient and attractive. 

—The Presbyterian and Methodist churches at Holt 
Beach, N. J., were recently destroyed by fire. Arrange- 
ments are being made to rebuild immediately. 

—Revival meetings are in progress in the Seventh-Day 
Baptist Church at Berlin, N. Y., under the care of the Rev. 
Cortland Rogers. 

—The First Presbyterian Church of Buffalo, N. Y., one of 
the oldest churches of the denomination in the 3tate, haye 
decided to erect a new church edifice in a more eligible part 
of the city. 

—About $3,500 are required to put the roof on the Memorial 
Baptist Church of West Philadelphia. The congregation 
decided that they would not, in the construction of the 
church, allow any debt to accumulate, and are now brought 
toa standstill at a very important time in its construction. 

—On December 20 St. Mark’s Episcopal Church of 
Rochester, N. Y., was consecrated by the Rt. Rev. Bishop 
Coxe. The building cost $5,000, and has been completed 
nearly one year. 

—Grace Episcopal Church of Scottsville, N. Y., was 
consecrated December 19. 

—The First Congregational Church, Albany, N. Y., the 
Rev. Wm. 8. Smart, D. D., pastor, have adopted Dr. Robin- 
son’s ‘‘ Laudes Domini,’’ and voted to send their old hymn- 
books to the Home Missionary Society, for the benefit of 
some Western church. 

THE WEST. 

—The annual meeting of Plymouth Church of Chicago 
shows continued prosperity in things temporal and spirit- 
ual. The report from the kindergarten which is under the 
care of the church shows that the year has been one of 
prosperity. The Ladies’ Committee who have in charge 
the visiting of strangers and the spending of money among 
the poor of the congregation have done a beneficent and 
helpful work. The putting in of a new heating apparatus 
prevented the church from being used for two Sundays, so 
the congregation accepted the invitation from the Presby- 
terian church for a union service. 

—The annual meeting of the Society of the Hyde Park 
Presbyterian Church of Chicago, Ill., was held December 
23. The treasurers’ reports from all the departments of the 
church work show prosperity in finances. The Sunday- 
school collections have increased, and fifty-two additions 
made to the membership of the church. 

—The annual meeting of the United Presbyterian Church 
of Chicago was held December 23. The treasurer’s reports 
show the church without funds, and a small deficit, which 
is covered by uzcpaid pew rents. Twenty-nine members 
bave been received during the year, and twenty-five have 
been dismissed by letter to other churches. 

—The Evangelical Alliance of Cincinnati have appointed 
a@ committee to arrange a special gathering for mutual 
acquaintance and Christmas fellowship among churches 
and pastors, looking toward concerted action on the part 
of various denominations in the city for evangelistic work. 

—The annual meeting of the Chicago Avenue (Independ- 
ent) Church of Chicago was held December 17. The con- 
gregation is free of debt, and $1,700 in uncollected pledges 
remain outstanding. 

—The Sunday-school of Trinity Church, Cincinnati, Ohio, 
has outgrown ite Sunday-school room. Hereafter the open- 
ing and closing exercises of the school will be held in the 
church. On the morning of January 3 the Rev. Sam Jones 
will take charge of the special services to be held for two 
weeks in that church. 

—Revival services have begun in the Congregational 
church on Vire Street, Cincinnati. 

—The Union Park Congregational Church of Chicago 
held its annual meeting December 16. The reports from 
the Oakley Street Mission show a total membership of 285 
and an income inexcess of expenses. The Ashland Avenue 
Mission has met its expenses, but hasnobalance. The sew- 
ing school and industrial school connected with the church 
are reported in a most flourishing condition, while the 
mother church shows increased attendance and a living in- 
terest in the church work. 

—The Lake View Congregational Church of Chicago has 
paid a debt of $700 on the church building. 

—Eight persons united with the First Presbyterian Church 
of Louisville, Ky., last Sunday ; three persons were bap- 
tized in the First Christian Church and two in the Walnut 
Street Baptist Church on December 20. 

—At the convention of Young Men’s Christian Associa- 
tions of Minnesota and Dakota in St. Paul, December 4and 5, 
three Indians were present representing Indian associations 
in Dakota. Oaze of these is pastor of a Presbyterian church 
in Flandrau, and one pastor of the Good-Will Church at 
Fort Sisseton. They addressed the convention in their own 
language, the Rev. A. 8. Riggs acting as interpreter. Mr. 
Riggs believes that in evangelizing the Indians lies the real 
solution of the Indian problem, and the time for this work 
is now. There are 2,000 church members among the Sioux 
and Dakotas. 

—Advent mission services were held in two of the Episco- 
pal churcbes of St. Paul, Minn, during the week ending 
with December 5. The attendance was good, and there was 
increasing interest as the meetings went on. 

—A new Congregational church was recently organized in 
Minneapolis, Minn.; the eleventh in the city. 

—Olivet Baptist Church in Minneapolis, Minn., have just 





completed a new, commodious, and handsome church edi- 
fice, to ve dedicated December 13. 

—The Congregational Club of Minnesota celebrated Fore- 
fathers’ Day at St. Paul December 21. Dr. Dana, the Presi- 
dent of the club, made the opening address on ‘‘The Men 
and Woren we Celebrate,”’ dwelling with special emphasis 
on the work they came to do. A warm welcome was given 
to Dr. E. 8. Thomas, of the Episcopal Church, and the Rey. 
H. C. Mabie, of the Baptist Church, who spoke with min- 
gled wisdom and wit and in sympathy with the spirit of the 
occasion. General A. B. Nettleton, of Minneapolis, gave a 
capital address on ‘‘The Pilgrim and the Modern City.” A 
paper was read by Mrs. J. 8. Scudder on ‘ The Pilgrim 
Woman of the Past and the Present.’’ Dr. Hovey, of Min- 
neapolis, made the closing address, on ‘‘ The Pilgrims and 
Aborigines,’’ The gathering was large, and the whole affair 
thoroughly enjoyable. 

—The ministers of 8t. Louls have issued a most compl!- 
mentary letter of thanks to the Rev. Sam Jones for his 
labors during the past month in that city. It is expected 
that he will return t+» 8t. Louis in September of ’S6. 

—Revival services have begun in the Christian Church of 
St. Louis, Mo. 

—Miss Narcissa White, of Pennsylvania, national organ- 
izer of the Woman’s Christian Temperance Society, is meet- 
ing with success in Washington Territory. It is expected 
that through her efforts the Scientific Temperance Educa- 
tional bill will be adopted, and a local option law. 

—The Congregational church of Hancock, Mich., was re- 
cently rededicated. The church has been enlarged so that 
it has gained seating room for 150 people more than it for- 
merly accommodated ; it has also been refurnished. About 
$5,000 have been expended by the congregation. 

—The decadence of population and prosperity in the min- 
ing towns of Colorado is shown in a recent letter froma 
missionary of the American Sunday-School Union respect- 
ing a mountain trip. At Caribo, 10,000 feet above the sea, a 
mining town which formerly had a large population, he 
found a church having an organ, chandelier, etc , which had 
been closed for two years. There he organized a Sunday- 
school of sixty members. Nederland, 8,000 feet above the 
sea, is in even a worse condition. He could not find one 
professing Christian, but hopes to plant a school there. 
Bluebird Mine, formerly having 600 or 800 people, now has 
one man, the watchman ; and thesameis true of Cardinal— 
only has a watchman. 


THE SOUTH. 


—A missionary of the American Sunday-School Union for 
Georgia and Florida, baving been broken down by hard 
work and nervous prostration (no wonder, after driving 
seventy-six miles between sun and sun), bad a furlough for 
a month, but spent it among schools previously organized 
by him in a turpentine district, and found excellent helpers 
among men engaged in that business. While visiting and 
aiding nine schooler, he organized three new schools, and 
distributed forty-four Bibles and sixty-one dollars in other 
publications, and delivered seven sermons and eight ad- 
dresses; and he thinks that, notwithstanding official per- 
mission to rest, he is as well as if he had remained idle for 
a@ month. 

—From Arkansas a missionary of the American Sunday- 
School Union reports to the Sunday-school of the Lafayette 
Avenue Church in Brooklyn: ‘ At the organization of the 
first Sunday-School Convention in Bowie County most en- 
couraging reports came from schools organized by me six 
years ago. In a neighborhood formerly known as Godless 
Prairie a working church has grown out of a school planted 
four years ago. At Ingersoll, in Texas, thirty-six were added 
to a Presbyterian church, eighteen having been added at a 
previous meeting. A few montbs ago such a change was 
not thought of.” 








MINISTERIAL PERSONALS. 


CONGREGATIONAL. 


—Charles 0. Day was installed pastor of the Center Church of 
Brattleboro’, Vt., last week. 

—W. A. Bartlett, of Hanover, N. H., accepts his call to 
Wright's Grove, Chicago. 

—8. L. Blake, of Fitchburg, is called to Sioux City, Iowa. 


EPISCOPAL, 


—Edwarm M. Gusher, of Cambridge, Mass., is called to San 
Francisco. 

—B. W. Maturin, rector of St. Clement's Church of Phila- 
delphia, Pa., bas resigned. 

—F. W. Raikes, rector of St. John’s Church of Dunkirk, N. Y., 
has resigned. 

—J. A. Jerome, rector of Trinity Church of Weymouth, Mass., 
has accepted a call to Grace Charch of Hulmeyille, Pa. 


BAPTIST, 


—L. B. Steele, of Sharon, Vt., bas accepted a call to the church 
at Pittsfield, Vt. 

—Edward Braislin has received a call to the Washington 
Avenue Church of Brooklyn, N. Y. 


PRESBYTERIAN, 


—J. Kirkpatrick, of Tor-nto, Canada, has received a call to 
Westminster Church of Philade)pbia, Pa. 

—L. C. Rutter, of Nottingham, Pa., has received a call to the 
church at North Bergen. N. J. 

—E. J. Newlin, formerly pastor of the First Church of Bloom- 
field, N. J., died at the Ministers’ Home at Perth Amboy, N. J., 
December 20. 

OTHER CHURCHES, 

—Horace L. Wheeler, of Watertown, has been ordained pastor 
of the Unitarian Society in Newton Center. 

—E. Greenwald, pastor for eighteen years of Trinity Lutheran 
Church of Lancaster, Pa , died lust week, aged seventy-five 
years. 

—A. P. Cobb, pastor of the Fourth Christian Church of Cincin- 
nati, Ohio, has resigned. 
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NEW: PUBLICATIONS 


A New and Important Field 
Occupied at Last. 


LEND A HAND, 


A Monthly Magazine of Practical Philan- 
thropy. 


EDWARD EVERETT HALE, 
EDITOR. 


A Record of Progress in Philanthropy ; A Medium 
of Communication for Philanthropic Workers; The 
Organ of Charity Organization and the Woman's 
National Indian Association. 

Among the contributors to the earller numbers 
are: on Spoadace. Roosevelt, Mrs. James T. Fields, 
Mr. P. Wingate, Mr. N. J. Rosenau, Mr. Frank 
} Miss Anne L. Dawes, Miss Frances E. 
Willard, "John Graham Brooks, Mra, Wm. G. Choate, 
Prof. D. O. Kellogg, and Mrs. J. Elien Foster. 

A Spectai Department wiil be given to 
WOMAN’S WORK IN PHILANTHROPY, 
Edited by Mrs. Mary Lowe Dickinson, 
Special Department also for Wadsworth Clubs, Look 
Up Legions, and the 10x1 lv. 


Dr. Hale's long promised new serial, 


MY FRIEND, THE BOSS, 


Begins in the first issue. 
Subscription, $2 per year. Offices, 


CHARITY ORGANIZATION BUILDING, 


21 University Place, New York, 
and 3 Hamilton Place, Boston. 
Send 10 cents for specimen copy. No. 
January 1, 1886. 


THE JAN’Y CENTURY 


CONTAINS 
“THE SECOND 
BULL RUN,” 


BY 
Gen. Pope. 


HIS bat- 
tle is 
graphically 
described by 
thecommand- 
ing general 
with many 
A L- anecdotes. It 
a wy ill be re- 
membered 
that the al- 
PICKET leged neglect 
of duty for which Gen. F itz John Porter was 
court-martialed occurred in this battle, and 
Gen. Pope enters fully into the discussion. 


OTHER FEATURES 


Of the January CENTURY are: An article on 
Verdi, whose name is probably the best known 
of living composers, with a frontispiece por- 
trait; an interesting paper on ‘Feathered 
Forms of Other Days,” with illustrations of 
some remarkable restored specimens; “The 
City of Teheran,” by S. G. W. Benjan fin, late 
U.S. Mivister to Persia, richly illustrate a; . 2 
paper on “ Pointers” in THE Century Dog 
Series, with seven pictures; short Lectures on 
Art by Carolus Duran, the great French 
painter ; two capital short stories by Joel 
Chandler Harris and Frank R. Stockton, both 
illustrated; “Some European Republicans, ‘i 
by W. J. Linton; an exceedingly interesting 
chapter in ‘Recollections of a Private,” with 
numerous illustrations, etc., ete. 
Price, 35 cents; $4.00 a year. 
Sell it. 


1 ready 

















7] "ape 


TING THE RAPI 


All dealers 
Tue Century Co. New-York. 


Southern Bivouac, 


ILLUSTRATED 
B. F. AVERY & SONS, 
YUBLISH ERS, 
LOUISVILLE, KY. 


nd 20 cts. for Sample Copy or cant 
fot Aupeal Seed ription. $1.00 6 mo’s. 


FOR SALE BY ALL NEWSBEALERS 











CONTENTS FOR JANUARY. 
Frontispiece; Battlefie 4a of Gettysburg. 
Robert Toombs, with Portrait. He nry W. Cleveland 

Ill. 
The Tragedy of Black Mountain. 
Winthrop Burronghs 
EV, 
Horace. 


M. D. and F. C. Woodward. 
vr 


Carmen Amcebeum. 
Translated by G. 


Bragg’s Invasion of Ky. Gen. C, C. Gilbert. 
Portrait of Gen. Leonidas Polk. 
VI. 
Cherokee Roses. fi. 
Vil. 
Carriston’s Gift, Tilustrated. Hugh Conway. 
VIII 


Christmas at Brockton Plantation. 
M. M. Folsom. 
IX, 


Secord Day at Gettysburg. W. HT. Swallow. 
Portraits of Gen. Longstreet and Gen. Ewell. 
aie 


The Rev. Sam Jones, with sebaij 


. Ke ley, D.D. 
XI. 
Ad Finem. 
XII. 
Our Native Evergreens. Cc. J. O' Malley. 
XIII. 


Comment and Criticism. 
The Editor's Table. 
XV. 
Salmagundi, 


CHRIS STIAN UNION. 


THE 


OUR FARMER PRESIDENTS. 


A Series of Historical Papers 


BY 
James Parton, 


Rev. Dr. Lyman Abbott, 
Donald G. Mitchell (Ik Marvel), 
R. H. Stoddard, 


Julian Hawthorne, 
George Parsons Lathrop, 


And other eminent writers. 


It is noteworthy that most of the Presidents of the United States were reared 
on farms, or retired from active life to spend the evening of their days amid the quiet 
and retirement of rural scenes. Washington, Adams, Jefferson, Jackson, and 
so down through the list, Grant and Garfield, were all at ono time or another culti- 
vators of the soil, and fond of farm life or blooded stock. The American Agriculturist for 
1886 begins a series of papers on these rural lives of our Presidents, together 
with accompanying illustrations of their farm surroundings and associations. These 
papers Will not only be of absorbing interest to all interested in country life, but consti- 
tute an important acquisition to the historical knowledge of the country. The first 
papers will be written by Dr. Lyman Abbott, Donald G. Mitchell (Ik Mar- 
vel), R. H. Stoddard, the poet writer, James Parton, the biographer of 
Jefferson and Jackson, Julian Hawthorne, and by George Parsons Lathrop— 
whom we are arranging to have followed in succession by Charles Dud- 
ley Warner, John Burroughs, and other equally eminent authors. 


Letter from Dr. Abbott. 
New York, December 26, 1885. 
My Dear Mr. Judd: 
I am glad you are going to show that our Presidents have had such aclose connection 
with the soil, and am glad to join with the others mentioned by you in an endeavor to carry out 
so admirable a design Yours sino’, LyMaN ABBOTT, 





The accompanying illustrations will be about twelve by eighteen inches in 
size, and executed at large expense by our first artists, in the best line and stipple style 
of engravings, on highly finished paper. These engravings, which will together constitute 
a magnificent portfolio collection for the center table, or (framed) for the walls of 
Prince or Peasant’s home, will be sent free along with the American Agriculturist ; 
or if the subscribers prefer, will be forwarded, postpaid, in heavy tubes, specially pre- 
pared for them, for an additional trifling sum (not to exceed ten cents) for packing and 
postage. 

The great staff of Editors who have kept the American Agriculturist at the front for 
over a quarter of a century, are now supplemented by Dr. F. M. Hexamer, the Horticult- 
urist and Pomologist; Seth Green, the well-known Pisciculturist ; and Chester P. Dewey, 
the writer on Social Topics. During 1886, every number will contain nearly one hundred 
original illustrations, and one hundred original articles, pertaining to the 
Farm, Garden, Hearth, and Household. While fora quarter of a century it has been the 
recognized authority on all rural matters, it is likewise the cheapest periodical of 
its kind in the world—literally a $4.00 periodical for $1.50. 


Of course the papers and illustrations regarding our Farmer Presidents will ne- 
cessitate a large outlay of money. With their presentation, however, we are confident 
of enrolling a vast army of new readers. Snbscription price, $1.50 a year; single 
numbers, 15 cents. 


Send 6 cents for mailing sample number of the American Agriculturist. 


CANVASSERS WANTED EVERYWHERE. 


Address Publishers American Agriculturist, 751 Broadway, N. Y. 
DAVID W. JUDD, Pres'’t, SAM’L BURNHAM, Sec’y. 





THE FRANKLIN 


BOOK-RACK AND DICTIONARY HOLDER. 


86 in. high, 19 te ym 20 in. veal 
I ctnitannd ec ve «ted so | ze ogany ‘ # 0o 
Black | 80 | Ebony Finish! 27.22)2) 000 
Cut 2 shows the Rack with a Reference Book Ready for — 
Cut 8 shows the Rack with Atlas or Folio read 
folios between the uprights, and heavy volumes fike Diet Ditionarie 
or Gazetteers, resting in the cross pieces in 
H, B. NIMS & CO., ret 


TROY, New Yor«k. 


A New Line of Low-Priced Globes, 


In 1883 we brought out a 12-inch Globe on brass stand at 86.10, a 
price so astonishingly low that we sold enormous numbers of 
them, and, encouraged by this sale, have since added seven new 
styles, equally as low. 












PRICE,” FORMER PRICE. 
A 12-inch Full Frame, nickel. . 815 00 2500 
i. ° PP Porras . 8S 17 00 
“ Inclined Axis,“ ; 700 1500 
ae , OT EE Ee 13.00 


6inch Sem1-Frame, nickel.............. 
3 styles 6 inch Inclined Axis, brass frame, 2 


iW 


Our Regular Maps and Handsome Mountings. 


Complete Catalogue sent on application. 


H. B. NIMS & 00., Troy, N. Y, 
- JERSEY FITTING | OD | 


GOOD. News 
Union UNDER-FLANNEL — 
Ladies’ Ideal Undarwieas (for Tailor-made | 








THE 








GREATAMERICAN 
T 
E 


COMPANY 


Greatest inducements ever of- 
fered, Now’s your time to get up 
orders for our celebrated Teas 
and Coffees,and secure a beauti- 
ful Gold Band orMoss Rose Chins 
renee, or Handsome Decorate’ 


MADE TO ORDER | Gold Gold Bend Mons Rose Di Ber =e J Pa mene = YS: 
IN SILK, WOOL, MERINO, and GAUZE op TLE GHEAT £ MERICAN TEA CO. 
pees Gowns and Socks a Specialty. 81 and 33 Vesey St., New York. 





ese garments are made expressly for our 
crake of ribbed goods. 
MRS. WOODWARD, 
15 EAST FOURTEENTH STREET, N,Y.. 
Circulars sent free on 


Those answering an Advertisement wilt 

confer,a favor upon the Advertiser and 

| Publisher by stating that they saw the 
Advertisement in The Christian Union. 








ECCLESIASTICAL 
INSTITUTIONS, 








BEING PART VI. OF THE “ PRI wei LES 
OF SOCIOLOGY.” 
By HERBERT SPENCER. 
12mo, clott Price, $1.25. 

Volume II. of the * Pr ple f Sociology” 
begins with Part I\ Cer nial Institu 
tions,” the evolution of which is traced from 
early to advanced societies, Part V takes up 
“Political Ins'itutions, ind these with their 
development by the same method. ‘ Ecclesias- 
tical Institutions ” Part \ now published, as 
the title imports, treats of the evolution of ex 
isting religious organizations from their lower 
forms in primitive society. Its necessary impli 
cation, of course, is, that the religious, like all 
other social institutions, have a natural genesis, 
and can only be explained as derivations from 
pre-existing forms which carry us backward and 
downward to the religious notions, rite s, and 
observances of the earliest men 

l 
D. APPLETON & CO., Publishers, 
1, 3 &5 Bonn Street, New YorK 
0 Chromo, Gold Scrap, loop Fringe, &c. Cards, post 
paid, Ge, Ct. Stear n Card Works, Har tford, Ct. 





FINANCIAL 


HARVEY FISK & SONS, 


28 Nassau Street, New York, 
DEALERS IN 
UNITED STATES GOVERNMENT 
OTHER DESIRABLE SECURITIES 
FOR INVESTORS, 
All 


Stocks and Bonds 


Listed on the New York Stock Exchange, 
Bought and Sold on for Cash. 


D 


Commission 


Deposit accounts rec ive and interest ¢ 


on monthly balances su! 


sllowed 
je set to draft at sight. 


Coupons, registered interest, and dividends 
collected and pl lace ed to credit, for our cus- 
tomers, without ge 

O O O 
O, O O 


The American Investment Company, !ncor 
porated under the laws of Iowa, with a (¢ ‘apital 
qoek oF 81,000,000. Succeeding OrmsBy Bros, 

Co., Emmetsbure. lowa, ORMABY, CLUTE & Co., 
Mitchell, Dakota, ORMSBY, Graves & Co. Huron, 
Dakota, ‘Bankers and Mortgage Brokers, offe rGuar- 
anteed Mortgages, Debenture and School Bonds. 
Thelr Demanc vestment Certificates drawing 5 
per cent. are attractive for parties with funds idle 
fora short time. W years’ experience for 
pamphlet. 

Howe neh Emmetsbars. lowa. 


79 % SAFE 8% 


Guaranteed First Mortgage Bonds, pot 
7 to 8 per cent. coust-apaual mtevest, P Pre 
payment of princi and interest remitted free 
cian e. [rans eecured on Real Estate in Min- 
fis is or impreved farms in Minnesota, lows, 
t Dakota, worth three to six times the loaa; 
OF m sclected —— fer to National Baok 
o! ; he Minneapolis, and Banks generally. 


si BANE send ocr Sermo ont particulars to 
HPAEs wisai Estate an sMfinag 





y rep eee is 


2 PER CEN F 


4 wes eesee 








Perannum.tirst: ge productive 
Real Estate. - ans proved - Taco- 
ma National Bank r O¥ REFEREN- 
‘ES EAST AND West. Co -e Solicited, 





Adcress ALLEN 


Through tne 


NVEST Sound and Keliable 
WESTERN FARM MORTGAGE CO. 


F.M. PERKINS, LAWRENCE, KAN. L H. PERKINS, 


President etary. 


MASON Wash. Ter. 














CAPITAL AND SURPLUS, $250, 000. 


Mortgage Fart 


Carefully Selec ted First 
eN.Y. Ur 


Ten years’ ex 
Bank, N.Y. ¢ 
hundreds of investors rpamph 
information Rraneb Offices in N. Y. 
Phil. N.Y. Omiee, 137 Bway. 





City, Albany & 
. C. Hine & Son, Agts, 





ere SAVINGS IN 


DEND. 
laretin 


SIXTY NINTA SEMIANNI 


The Trustees of this instituti h 














terest On ail sums remaining on ide posit during the 
three or six months en ing Dec inst., at the rate 
of THREE AND ONE-HALF Per Cent per annum on 
$500 and under, and THItKE Per Cent. on the excess 
of $500, not exceeding & , payable oo and after 
the THIRD MONDAY In January next 
EDW SCHELL, President. 
¥. ALVORD, Secretary. 
DON’ T put all your exces i one basket. but 
remem ITAULE MORT 
GAGE iral wd 2 ot “r cent Farm 
Mortgages, princi; “y and interest. Office, 135 and 


137 Broadway, New Yors. 


NOVELTY RUG MACHINE. 


Le Nf » 1551. I 





(Pat 


Rug . Tidie: ” Hoo m8 r 
Sent by mail, f i dir n $1. 
AGENTS W ANTED. “Mar {rg 
- nped Rug Patterns on Burlap. 








eware of infringements. Send 


for circular. E, ROSS & CO., Toledo, Ohio. © 
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THE CHRISTIAN UNION. 








Vol. 32, No. 27. 








THE 
PuBLISHER'S Desk. 








New Yorxs, Tavrspay, DecemMBER 381, 1885. 


THE PULPIT OF TO-DAY. 


“The Pulpit of To-Day,” a 
monthly published by Alfred E. 
Rose, Westfield, N. Y., the sub- 
scription price of which is $1.50 
per year, will continue, during 
1886, the publication of Henry 
Ward Beecher’s sermons. Each 
number will contain, in addi- 
tion to sermons from such re- 
nowned preachers as Canon 
Farrar, Canon Liddon, Dr. Jo- 
seph Parker, C. H. Spurgeon, 
etc.,two of Mr, Beecher’s sermons 
each month. “The Pulpit of 
To-Day”’ has been enlarged and 
improved during the past year, 
and its circulation greatly in- 
creased, By a special arrange- 
ment with the proprietor we are 
enabled to offer to our sub- 
scribers The Christian Union 
and “The Pulpit of To-Day,”’ 
both together to one address, one 
year, for the sum of $4.25. 


THE AMMONIAPHONE. 


In another column can be found an adver- 
tisement of an article that is comparatively 
new in this country, but has been used 
extensively in England for several] years. 
The proprietors print strong indorsements 
from many leading people on the other side 
of the water whose names are familiar to our 
readers. Persons who have weak voices, or 
throat or lung affections, should write to the 
Ammoniaphone Company, 226 Fifth Avenue, 
New York, for their descriptive pamphlet, 
which gives the history of the ammoniaphone 
and benefits arising from its use. 


CHRISTMAS APPEAL FOR POOR 
CHILDREN. 


The pleasantest festival of the year has come 
for the fortunate and happy, but to many 
in the great city it brings no joy. To be 
homeless among thousands of bappy homes, 
to have no friend in a city full of people, to 
sleep in a cellar or under a stairway or in a 
barge, wet with rain and shivering in snow 
or winter's cold, and to be thrown among 
thieves and vagrants for companions—this, 
surely, fora child, isa hard lot. The Chil- 
dren’s Aid Society wishes to make this “‘ fes- 
tival of good-will” a happy time for these 
children of misfortune. It has been engaged 
for thirty-three years in relieving and elevat- 
ing the homeless and most destitute children 
of New York. 

It desires first of all to give the best gift to 
these little ones—a home. Twenty dollars 
will place an orphan or homeless child in a 
good home far away. Who will make this 
Christmas present ? 

Fifty dollars will provide forty barefooted 
children with good shoes for the winter’s 
cold. One hundred dollars will give nice hot 
dinners for a month to a school of one bhun- 
dred and fi‘ty hungry little ones. 

Will no: the Christmas-tide be a happier 
season to all for remembering the thousands 
of needy, hungry, barefooted, and homeless 
little ones of this great city ? 

C. L. BRACE, Secretary, 
Children’s Aid Society, 

Station D, 24 St. Mark’s Place, New York. 

December, 1885. 

Gifts of provisions and clothing may be 
sent to the Central Office, No. 24 8t. Mark’s 
Place, New York City, or will be called for 
if the address be forwarded. 

Donations of money may be inclosed to 
any of the undersigned ; if in checks or post- 
office orders, made payable to Geerge 8. Coe, 
Treasurer. WM. A. BOOTH, President, 

Third National Bank, 
20 Nassau Street, New York. 


GEORGE 8. COE, Tregsurer, 
American Exchange National Bank, 
128 Broadway. 


C. L. BRACE, Secretary, 24 St. Mark’s Place. 
WORE OF THE YEAR. 


There were during the past year, in our six 
lodging houses, 13,212 different boys and 
girls ; 324,495 meals and 246,875 lodgings were 


, a 


supplied. In the twenty-one day and four- 
teen evening schools were 11,960 children, 
who were taught and partly fed and clothed, 
816,730 meals being supplied; 3,140 were 
sent to homes, both in the East and the 
West; 1,613 were aided with food, medicine, 
etc., through the “ Sick Children’s Mission ;” 
4,395 children enjoyed the benefits of the 
‘Summer Home’? at Bath, L. I. (averaging 
about 300 per week) ; 3,991 mothers and sick 
infants were sent to the ‘‘ Health Home” on 
Coney Island ; 378 girls have been instructed 
in the use of the sewing-machine in the Girls’ 
Lodging-Honse and in the Industrial Schools. 
$7,276 41 have been deposited in the Penny 
Savings Banks. Total number under charge 
of the Society during the year, 38,311. 








Scott’s Emulsion of Pure 
Cod Liver Oil, with Hypophosphites, 
Is Excellent in Lung Troubles. 


Dr. Exocu CaLtLoway, LaGrange, Ga., says: “I 
have used Scott’s Emulsion with wonderful success 
in all Lung troubles, also find it has no equal in 
Summer Diarrhosa of children.’’ 


MADAME PORTER'S COUGH BALSAM 


is always reliable. Relieves Coughs, Colds, and 
all affections of the Throat and Lungs. 


The best Ankle Boot and Collar Pads are 
made of zinc and leather. Try them. 


Kenef is immediate, and a sure cure. Piso’s Kem 
edy for Catarrh. 5) cents. 


Hood’s Sarsaparilla bas cured thousands of cases 
of rheumatism. This is abundant reason for be 
lief that it will cure you, Try it. 


A Lonpon Boys’ Cius.—A lady who 
has been organ!zing Sunday-school classes 
of London street boys tells of a queer 
club. She says: ‘“‘ The inherited love of 
drink ran in the veins of many of my 
scholars, and they showed evident signs 
that they were preparing to tread in the 
footsteps of their parents. Several were 
drunk regularly on pay-day, and often 
besides, and when I came back to London 
after my summer and autumn absence, 
and reassembled the class, one extra 
candid boy volunteered that they had 
been preity nearly all the worse for drink 
at Christmas. To counteract this tend- 
ency, I started a temperance society, and 
though they broke their pledges sadly, 
especially at first, it has gained ground 
and done good. I also established a 
savings bank, hoping that they would 
learn to value the feeling of possessing a 
few shillings, instead of being absolutely 
penniless. Another institution of a rather 
curious nature was set on foot by mutual 
ageeement among themselves, in imitation 
of one that flourished in Bloomsbury. It 
went by the name of the Punching Club, 
and aimed at checking the horrible lan- 
guage which they told me (for an innate re- 
finement prevented even the lowest and 
roughest from ever using a bad word in my 
presence) had become a kind of second na- 
ture to them ; each member undertook that 
if he swore, he would patiently submit to 
receive a ‘punch’ from each member 
who might hear him. I belfeve this pen- 
ance had a marvelous effect on the vocab. 
ulary of the street. By degrees it fell into 
abeyance, and a marked increase of bad 
language was the result ; but quite lately 
it has been re-established, entirely by the 
boys’ own wish, in a modified form, the 
‘punch’ being exchanged for a half 
penny fine. 











Those who preach. lecture, declaim, or sing, will 
— do find Hale’s Honey of ‘orchuuad and Tar the 
lest restorative of the voice in ceses of hoarse- 
~ oy It also cures —_ s and sore throat rapidly 
and ormalenniy- Sold by all Druggists at 25 cts, 
5S cta., and $1. 


Glenn’s Sulphur Soap heals and beantifies, 25c. 
GermanCorn Remover kil!sCorns, Bunions,25e 
Hilf's Hair and Whisker Dye—Biack 4 Brown, Sc. 

Pike’s Toothache Drops cure in 1 Minute, 5a 








BROWN'S FRENCH DRESSING 


The Original! Beware of imitations! 
AWARDED HIGHEST PRIZE AND ONLY MEDAL 








PARIS EXPOSITION, 1878, 


For VOICE CULTIVATION, arid the cure of CATARRH, ASTHMA, 
BRONCHITIS, and all Pulmonary Affections. 





O* CARTER MOFFATS 


MONIAPHO 


NIA AP 
The AMMONIAPHONE is invaluable in all Pulmon 
MO! I ary Affections, and may be regarded asa 
in all cases of Asthma and Bronchitis. It isa tube about 25 inches in length, constructed of a special 
non-corrosive metal, with handles having patent spring valves. It is c harged with a chemical com ound, 
combined so as to resemble in effect that which is produced by the soft balmy air of the Italian Penin. 
sula when inhaled into the lungs, hence the term—Artificial Italian Air. 


THE AMMONIAPHONE 








Should be used by Clergymen, Vocalists, Public Speakers, Readers, Reciters, Lec 
. . turers, Leade 
of Psalmody, School-teachers, Amateurs, Church Choirs, and Lawyers, and all persons who ei 
to use their voices professionally, or who desire to greatly improve their speaking or singing tones, pro 
ducing a rich, powerful, melodious voice of extraordinary ringing clearness and range. A poor weak voice 
becomes Rich and Massive, while Great good is done to the General Health. 
CURES THE CLERICAL SORE THROAT, 





Reduced fac-simile of the Ammoniaphone. 


PRICE $8.00, EXPRESS PAID. WILL LAST A LIFETIME. 
Recommended by the best Physicians, Has won its way to Royal favor. 


5,000 TESTIMONIALS have eee received in the last few months, from which the foliow- 
ng extracts are yp ogtegen 
tr great help to me in my regular “a often very hard work as a public speaker.”—Rev. H. W. THomas, D, D 


cago 


oe ve > US 2. Y 
- MS ed ainly derived benefit from the use of the AMMONJAPHONE."—Very Rev. Dr. Vavc HAN, MASTER 


“It prevents the weakness and soreness e thr 8 e 8 
of th ro oat which T have usually exper’ e Be Cc 
severe exere of enh vocal organs.""—REV. AUBREY PRICE Sp TeEaA Pa Ae seated 


*? ens shite sme to get through my work with much 8 tr e ies 
s b t EN 
un New York ot Bc Goan Gen; i ch less trouble and fatigue Rev. W. Hay. M. H. AITKEN, (Now 


“Tt imparts strength and endurance to the voice.”"—Rev. H. R. HawEis. (Now in the United States ) 
Tt is caleulated to invigorate and permanently benefit the organs of respiration..”.—H, LE Caron, M. D., (Chicago.) 


‘ py recommending the AMMONTAPHONF, I consider I am doing my duty to mankind.”—PRoF, ALBERTO 


- ie fine ~ tang EL AM MONT APHONE satisfactor It improves and strengthens the voice undoubtedly."—R. Resi 
“ “The effects p roduc don the respiratory organs in general are decidedly beneficial."—Pror. E. Vicarino, (N, y 
Ne - Foe ur in aceord with everything you state and claim for the AMMONIAPHONE,”—W. Porrgovs, M. D 
‘T cordially recommend its use for bronchial irri 
tation and catarrhal affe ame of the throat, laryr “ gs, 
Ww F. HOLOOMBR, M D. (Por fifteen years Professor in N. ¥. Me dieal C lege i ne Son eee 
‘Thave used the AMMONIAPHONE and found its effects most beneficls 1 "—ADELINA PATTI. 
The AM MONT APHONE Is the indispensable friend of all who use their voice In public.”"—MoDJESKA 
“ T consider it the most marvelous invention of the age,”"—MARIE Roze-MAPLESUN 
The AMMONIAPHONE will be sent, express paid, to any part of the United States or Canada, on re- 
ceipt of M. O, or New York check for $8.00. payable to : 


E. V. VERMONT, 226 Fifth Avenue, New York. 
Write for the » HISTORY OF THE AMMONIAPHONE. Mailed free. 















A beautiful work of 150 pages, Colo wl Plates, and 1000 Illustrations, with descriptions of 

the best Flowers and Vegetables, prices «SEEDS - al Plant a Aa ik 

* them. Printed in English and German, ; 3 deducted fr m 

storder. It tells ae want for the garden, and how t« it insteac 1 of running to ‘the rocery at a last 
moment to buy what ds happen to be left over, meetin wich otis appointment after a eks of oul i uae 


BUY ONLY VICK’S 


AT HEADQUARTERS, SEE DS, JAMES VICK, SEEDSMAN, Rochester, N. ¥. 
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mond Dye for cts, They never 
fail. mits Pi fest c colors. They also make sew color Photo's, 
ete. Send for colored samples and Dve book. Gol 
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WELLS, RICHARDSON & to. | Burlington, V Vt. 


CHURCH | EQUIPME NT 


‘No. 1 "SUIT 
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Boston, 
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Catalogues sent, 


‘ Bad NERS | 
59 Carmine St., 


a & R. LAM New York. 


Tilustrated Handbook by Mail. 


MENEELY & OOMPANY 
WEST TROY, N. Y., BELLS 

For Churches, Schools, etc. ; also 
Chimes and Peals. For more than 
=e Fw noted for superiority 





‘~rne 

















McShane Bell Foundry 


Finest Crade of Bells, 
Curmes axp Prats for CRURCHBS, Oc. 
Send for Price and Catalogue. ress 


Mason & Hamlin 























ORGANS: H. McSHAN 0., 
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TOPICS SUGGESTED FOR EXHORTA- 
TION AND PRAYER. 
JANUARY 3-10, 1886. 

Sunday, January 3.—Sermons. 
till I come,’’—Luke xix., 13. 

Monday, January 4.—Praise and Thanks- 
giving. For the Spirit of Prayer vouchsafed 
to us; for all the bounties of Providence ; for 
God's long suffering goodness in that he has 
not taken away his Holy Spirit from us on 
account of our little faith and many provo- 
cations ; for his faithful promises in Christ 
Jesus ; for continuing and multiplying oppor- 
tanities of proclaiming his gospel of grace; 
for the progress of Christian missions among 
Jews and Gentiles, and the free course given 
to the Word of the Lord, notwithstanding all 
the opposition of infidelity and abounding 
iniquity.—Psa. cxlvii. 2 Sam. vi., 12-19. 
Psa. exvi. 1 Chron. xxix., 10-15. Isaiah 
Ixi. Acts iv.; 18-33. Isaiah liv. 

Tuesday, January 5.—Humiliation and 
Confession. National sins ; social sins ; per- 
sonal sins. Wantof appreciation of the love 
of Christ ; hardness of heart ; unfaithfulness 
and slothfulness in service ; false shame in 
confessing the Name of Christ before men, 
and especially among our own class and kin- 
dred. Want of zeal in missionary work, 
both at home and abroad. Want of brotherly 


“ Occupy 


kindness and charity.—Isaiah lviii. Pea. li 
Rom. ii. 1 Cor. iii. Isaiah xlvii. Jer. iii., 
12-23. 1 Thess., v. 


Wednesday, January 6.—Home and For- 

eign Missions. For the revival and increase 
of a missionary spirit in the hearts of all who 
believe ; for home missions and evangelistic 
efforts, that more laborers, full of the spirit 
of love and power, may be sent forth, and 
hat a great ingathering of souls may take 
place; for native Christians among the 
heathen, that they may be kept steadfast and 
zealous in seeking the salvation of their 
countrymen ; for missionaries and teachers, 
that great grace and wisdom may be given 
to them ; for God’s ancient people, Israel, 
that they may be brought into the faith of 
Christ; and for the maintenance of religious 
liberty in all lands.—Ezek. xxxvil. Acts x., 
34-48. Rom. xi., 22-36. Job fi., 21-32. 
Acts xxvi., 12-23, 1 Thess., i. Micah iv. 
Zech. iv. 

Thursday, January 7.—The Church and 
the Family. That the Church of Christ may 
be more united in the bonds of faith and 
love; that, holding fast the Head, it may 
grow with the increase of God; that it may 
be delivered from false apostles and wolves 
in sheep’s clothing ; that Christ may be all in 
all in its teaching: and that the grace and 
power of the Holy Spirit may rest more and 
more on Christian families, on all instructors 
and pupils in institutions of learning, on 
Sunday-schools, and on Christian associa- 
tions of young men and young women.— 
Ephes. iv., 1-24. John xv., 1-12. John xvit., 
6-26. Col. iii, 1-17. Prov. xxiii, 13-26. 
Gal. v. Acts xx., 28-38. Epistle Judes. 
Proverbs iv. 

Friday, January 8.—Nations and Govern- 
mente. For rulers and all in authority; for 
the spread of justice and peace; for the de- 
feat of malicious plots and conspiracies ; for 
the manifestation of a Christian spirit be- 
tween employers and employed; for the 
removal of all race and sectional prejudices ; 
for the abolition of traffic in slaves, opium, 
and intoxicating drinks, and all other im- 
moral trades and practices ; for a favorable 
reception of Christian missionaries by hea- 
then rulers and peoples; and for the coming 
of Christ in his Kingdom.—1 Tim. ii., 1-6 


Psa. xi. 2 Tim. iii, 2 Thess. ii. Psa. Ixxil. 
Rom. xiii, 1-8. Psa. xxix. Matt., xxiv., 
29-51. 


Saturday, January 9.—The Christian Life. 
For increase of faith, hope, and charity ; for 
the deepening of our spiritual life in Christ, 
and such conformity te him as may fit us for 
being more used for our Saviour’s glory ; for 
more love to the Bible; for the better ob- 
servance of the Lord’s Day and family wor- 
ship ; for the success of efforts to prevent or 
cure intemperance, to relieve the sick, and to 
rescue the perishing ; for benevolent ‘institu- 
tions and Christian work of all kinds — 
a {., 15-23. Matt. vi. 1 Cor. xiii. Phi. ii., 

1-16, and iv., 1-13. Rom. xii. James i. 

Sunday, J anuary 10.—Sermons. “ Let your 
loins be girded abont, and your lights burn- 
ing; and ye yourselves like unto men that 
wait for their Lord.”’—Luke xil., 35, 36. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


A SOUTHERN OUTRAGE. 
To the Editors of The Christian Union: 

It has not been the habit of The Chris- 
tian Union to call the attention of its 
readers to Southern outrages, but a recent 
occurrence in the State of Georgia seems to 








demand some more special attention}than 
mere mention. The facts are these: 
Some time ago a prominent planter in 
Hancock County, in that state, died, leav- 
inga fortune of $400,000, three-fourths of 
which he bequeathed to a colored woman 
living in the same county. Naturally 
the matter created as much talkin Georgia 
as would have been made in Massachusetts 
if a rich manufacturer there had left 
$300,000 to a negro woman. But the 
Georgia woman didn’t get; the money, of 
course? Yes, she did; that’s it. The 
deceased man’s kith and kin were among 
the most respectable people in that part 
of Georgia. Naturally, they tried to keep 
the money in thefamily. They employed 
the ablest counsel to overthrow the will. 
Equally strong counsel appeared forthe 
negro woman. It was a long and strong 
legal conflict. The upshot was that the 
jury, composed of twelve white men, 
living in the county, actually awarded 
with promptitude the $300,000 to the 
negro woman nominated in the will. It 
was a curious ‘‘ outrage” of some kind. 
It shows that a colored person in Georgia 
stands as good a chance of getting justice 
as a white person in New York. 


SEES NO DIFFERENCE. 

The difference between Universalism 
and the New Theology does not appear to 
be very marked, even upon your basis of 
demarkation. According to Universal- 
ism, Christ's redemptive work will con- 
tinue until all men have been brought 
into the kingdom of holiness and truth. 
According to the New Theology, it will 
continue until the day of judgment. 
‘But what his grace may accomplish 
between death and the judgment for those 
who have never known his grace on 
earth, the Bible does not declare, and no 
man is wise enough dogmatically to 


assert.” Consequently, no man may say 
that all men, during that period, will not 
be brought into the kingdom of holiness 
and truth; at least the teachers of the 
doctrine of continued probation may not 
deny this, unless _ have misrepresented 
their position. he difference between 
the two appears rather microscopic. 
Yours truly, ". fe 





After Diphtheria 


The patient recovers strength slowly, as the sys 
tem is weak and debilitated, and the blood poisoned 
by the ravages of the disease. What .is needed isa 
good reliable tonic and blood purifier {like Hood’s 
Sarsaparilla, which has just the elements of strength 
for the body, and vitality and richness for the blood, 
which soon bring back robust health. After scarlet 
fever or pneumonia it is also of great benefit. 

“ After recovering from a prolonged sickness with 
diphtheria, and needing something to build me up, 
I took two bottles of Hood’s Sarsaparilla. I felt good 
results from the first dose. It seemed to go from 
the top of my head to the ends of my toes. I know 
Hood’s Sarsaparilla is a good thing.” G.H. Strat 
TON, Druggist, Westfield, Mass. 


After Scarlet Fever 


“Upon our little girl, who had been sick with 
scarlet fever, the use of Hood’s Sarsaparilla was 
most marvelous, entirely removing the poison from 
her blood and restoring her to good health. Hood's 
Sarsaparilla deserves our highest praise.” FE. G 
STRATTON, Swampscott, Mass. 

“T have taken Hood's Sarsaparilla for rheumatism, 
and have received great benefit. I cheerfully recom 
mend it.” W. BuRDsAL, Lebanon, 0. 


Hood’s Sarsaparilla 


Sold by all druggists. $1; six for $5, Prepared by 
C. I. HOOD & CO., Apothecaries, Lowell, Mass, 


100 Doses One Dollar 
ENTS WANTED 


“ UNGUERNG THE WILDERNESS," 


Or “New Pictorial Mistory of the Life 4 
Times of Pioneer Heroes ria Heroines of Amerte 

By Con. Trrptetr. 200 Superb Epgravings. 40 
the 3 Eras pioneer Pio oc (1) Alleghenies to Missis- 
sippi; (2) Mississipp! t Rocky Mts. ; (3) California and 








Pacific Slope. New Portraits. A Picture 
Gallery. RR. in Forest, Bas Mountains 
Uutsells ever ae. large itions sold in 7 
mo pages. Price $3.75. Send for terms, 
description, io Retteets from Agents’ reports,’’ etc., 

hompson Pub. Co., St. Is comms or N. ¥. City 


ANTED Ano active Man or Woman in 
every county to_sell our 





oods. Salary $75 per Month and Expenses 
anvassing Outfit and ok aL REE. 
____StaNDaRp Siives-W ane Co., Boston, Mass 





AGENTS: wanted “for “Ti nas The “Alstory. of 
AG font o7 Casietianivy, oe fret. A 

e ular price of 
£1.75. Liberal wt The it~ a papers meeation it 
= ed he hen great ¢ relies “(4 works of the world. 
¢ fat 2! own by agents. Terms free 
Stinson & Co., Publishers, Portland, Maine. 
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A Bank 


may fail, and yet, by wise management, to 


get the be 


Failure 


st remedy at the out 


regain its credit. So,also,if wise counsels volves, in case of sickness, not on 

are followed, the strength and vigor of waste of money, but useless suffer 

a failing constitution may be restored. | John H. Ward, 9 Tilden st., Lowell, Mas 
Many cases like the following could be| says: “ Ayer’s Sarsaparilla cured m¢ 
cited: Frank Laprise, Salem st., Lowell, | boils, sores, and itches, which no othe: 
Mass., says, that on account of impure |remedy could remove. I tried sev 
ood, his whole constitution was shaken. | other so-called ‘sarsaparillas,’ but re- 
\fter taking Ayer’s Sarsaparilla freely for | ceived no benefit from them.” William 
t mouth, his health was restored, and his E Mulvin, 122 Northampton st., Boston, 


iginal vigor regained. 


Speculation 


as to what will cure Dyspepsia, vanishes | “ 
before the light of such evidence 


furnished by O,. T. Adams, Spencer, O., 


all his sufferings, 
as that | dozen men,” 


| Mass., writes that 


The Cause 


“enough to kill a 
was the failure of his kidneys 


and liver to properly perform their fu 


Who says: ‘*For years I suffered acutely | tions. He was permanently cured b 
from Dyspepsia, searecely taking a meal,| using Ayer’s Sarsaparilla. Mrs. Geore 
until within the last few months, with-| Edwards, Boston Highlands, Mass., was 
ot enduring the most distressing pains of | cured of liver and bilious troubles by 
Indigestion. Ayer’s Sarsaparilla saved | the use of Ayer’s Sarsaparilla. Warren 


my life. My appetite and digestion are 
good, and I feel like anew man.” 
bottles of 


9 
Ayer's Sar 
saparilla cured me of Dyspepsia,” 


Evan Jones, Nelson, N. Y. Mrs. 
Beach, Glover, Vt., writes: 


A. M. 


Leland, the 
** Two | New York city, writes: 
ally used Ayer’s Sar- 


saparilla 


writes | for 


famous hotel proprietor of 
“*T have person- 


Rheumatism, with entire success. 


There is no medicine in the world equal to 
“A humor | it for the cure of liver diseases, grout, th 


of the blood debilitated me, and caused | effeets of high living, and all thi 

very troublesome scrofulous bunches on | forms of blood diseases.” Benj. Coach- 
my neck. Less than one bottle of Ayer’s | man, Bronson, Fla., writes: “I suffer 
Sarsaparilla has restored my appetite and | for months from debility. and pains in the 
strength. It has also greatly lessened the | lower part of my chest. Three bottles of 
swellings. I am confident they will be | Ayer’s Sarsaparilla have made a new man 
entirely removed by continued use of the | of me. I amentirely cured.” Doctor T. 
Sarsaparilla.” Irving Edwards, Ithaca,| Porter, Cerro Gordo, Tenn., writes: “cy 


N. Y., was afflicted, from boyhood, with 
serofulous sore throat. 
Ayer’s Sarsaparilla cured him, 


Never | 


since been troubled with the disease. 


and he has 


its action admirable.” 


have prescribed Ayer’s Sarsaparilla in my 
Four bottles of! practice for 


a number of years, 
It never 


Fails 


and find 


| to vitalize the blood and expel impurities 


Prepared by Dr. J. C. Ayer & Co., Lowell, Maas., U.S. A. 


For sale by all Drugzgists. 


Price $1; six bottles for $5. 





THE Line Pr gh BY THE U. * wield 
CARRY THE FAST MAIL 


Burlington 


Route 


C.B.8 0.R.R. 





It is the only line with its own track from 


CHICACO TO DENVER, 
Either by way of Omaha, Pacific Junc., St. Joseph, 
tchison or Kansas City. 
" connate . Union Depots with through noes from 
YORK, PHILADELPHIA, 

and all Places points. It is the PL meh line to 
SAN FRANCISCO, PORTLAND & CITY OF MEXICO 

It traverses all of the six — bere: of aye 
IOWA, MISSOURI, NEBRASKA, KANSAS, COLOR ADO 
with branch lines to all their’ Bae cities and 


owns. 

From CHICAGO, PEORIA or ST. LOUIS, ft runs 
every day in the year from one to three ‘ele antly 
equipped through trains over its own tracks between 
Chicago and Denver, 

Chicago and Omaha 
Chicago and Council Biuffs, 
Chicago and St. Joseph, 
Chicago and Atchison, 
Chicago and Kansas City, 
Chicago and Topeka, 
Chicago and edar Ra Ids, 
Chicago and Sioux City, 
Peorla and Council Bluffs, 
Peoria and Kansas City, 
St. Louls and Omaha, 
St. Louls and St. Paul, 
Kansas City and Denver 
Kansas City and St. Paul, 
Kansas City and Omaha, 
For all points In Northwest, West and Southwest. 

Its equipment is complete and first class In every 

ariicular, and at all important ary interlocking 

witches and Signals are used, thus insuring com- 
fort and safety. 

For Tickets, Rates, General Information, etc. 
joanetin the Burlington Route, call on an Ticket 


gent inthe United States or Canada, or address 
T. J. POTTER 1st V.P. & Gen. Mar,, Cricaao, 
HENRY B. STONE, Asser. Gen. MaR., CHICAgO. 
PERCEVAL LOWELL, Gen. Passe. Aat,, Cmicaao, 
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ALL DRUGGISTS CEP IT. Samp rt t 
E J. B. WILLIAMS Cr 2 Cents. 
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ON 30 DAYS’ TRIAL. 
ELASTIC TRUss 
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Awarded GOLD MEDAL, LONDON, 1883. Used 
r Masor wh iggy n Org a =! ano Co., Pull n 

By ace Car Co Mt by the RUSSIA 
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Piso’s Remedy for Catarrh is the 
Best, Easiest to Use, and Cheapest. 


CATARRH 


Also 
H 






‘ood for Cold in the Head, 
e, Hay Fever, &c. 50 cents, 


BAFKESS * fre CAD USES and CF RE, aeene 
who was deaf twenty-eight years. 
Treated by most of the noted specialists of the 
day with no benefit. Cured himself in three 
months, and since then hundreds of others by same 
rocess. A plain, simple, and successful home 
eatment. Address T. 8, PAGE, 128 East 26th St. | 
New York City. 
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The worst features 
about dangerous 
soaps is the damage 
done before their in- 
jurious effects are de- 
tected. The injury 
done to clothing by 
the use of poor soap 
is often greater than 
the actual wear. 
Professor Cornwall, 
of Princeton College, 
says, the Ivory Soap 
is pure. His state- 
ment should be suffi- 
cient guarantee for 
you to “have only the 
Ivory Soap used in 
your family. ; 


Free of charge. A full size cake of Ivory Soa 
will be sent to any one who can not get it of — 








grocer, if six two-cent stamps, to pay pos’ 
sent to Procter & Gamble, Cincinnati, lease 
cases, at HALF regu- 
WEDDING lar quotations, 

Bronzes, &e. 
Diamonds and 
PRESENTS Watches equally low. 

1 

15) Bowery, cor. Broome St., 
matic Sewing Machine is the only one that 
can be used without serious risk to health. 


mention this paper. 
Cash paid for Sil- 
Send for Price-List. 
A desirable possession for wives and mothers? 
Willcox & Gibbs S. M Co., 658 Broadway, N. Y. 


SILVERWARE of 

DUPLICATE every description, in 
the most stylish 

verware, Old Gold, 

TI ven reme mt yer that Willcox & Gibbs Auto- 





_LE ADING SCHOOLS. 











COLLEGE, Oberlin, O, offers 
rlin © Doth sexes the best educational 
_— ~~ at the lowest cost. 
di les the or ad. te 
i us influences ; dacs stu es ; 1,314 studen 
1 Cale ndar sent free by Mr.’ 3/B.T. 
Secretary. ny 
OBERLIN CONSERVATORY OF Music.—Under the Col- 
lege management. Full corps of instruct. 
ors in Theory, Voice Culture, 
Piano, 0 


organ, Stringed In D lj 
Prot ree. te ace urea 0 eT 1n. 


ROCKLAND COLLECE, 


NYACK-ON-THE-HUDSON, N.Y. 
A high e and ggg ob ees for eee. 
ee fend for Catalogue. WH. BANNISTER. 


WHEATON FEMALE SEMINARY. 


HE winterterm will commence WEDNESDAY 
Jan. 6, 1%. Send fora catalozue to Miss A, E 
STANTON, Norton, Mass. 


WANTS. 














[Cards of not more than | ten lines (agate measu?e) 
will be inserted in this cotumn for subscribers unly, 
Sor fifteen cents per line.) 


A qualified Proof-Reader desires position. Ad- 
dress B. M., care Christian Union. 





Those answering an Advertisement wil 
tonfer a favor upon the Advertiser and 
Publisher by stating that they saw the 
Advertisement in The Christian Unton. 


R. H. MACY & C0.) - 


14th ST., SIXTH AVE., and 13th ST., 
NEW YORE. 


GRAND CENTRAL FANCY AND DRY GOODS 
ESTABLISHMENT. 


SPECIAL SALE OF LADIES’ AND CHILDREN’S 


MUSLIN 
UNDERWEAR, 


ALL OF OUR OWN MANUFACTURE AND DE- 
SIGN, OUR PRICES ARE THE LOWEST IN 
THE COONTRY. 


RARE BARGAINS IN 


LINENS 


AND HOUSEKEEPING GOODS, OUR OWN DIRECT 
IMPORTATION, 


UNAPPROACHABLE BARGAINS IN 


Black and Colored 


Silks and Dress Goods. 


OUR PRICES BELOW ALL COMPETITION. 


TREMENDOUS MARK-DOWN IN 


Suits and Cloaks, 


OUR ENTIRE STOCK AT LOWER PRICES THAN 
EVER BEFORE KNOWN. 


SPECIAL CARE GIVEN TO MAIL ORDERS. 


R. H. MACY & 60, 


ARTISTIC 


WALL AND CEILING 
DECORATIONS 


Now on exhibition at our Fifth Avenue Retail 
Branch (cor. of Sth Street). The most extensive 
display of Wall and Ceiling Paper Decorations that 
bas ever been submitted to the public of New York. 
It includes not only our own new line of Wall 
Papers, but carefully selected specimens of the 
most esteemed manufactures of Foreign Nations. 





Over 30 New Designs, in all styles, Ancient and 
Modern, can be seen in actual use at our Fifth Av- 
enue Branch, 

It provides a covering for walls and ceilings, hav- 
ing the design in relief ; it is water-proof and prac 
ticably indestructible. It is a sure protection from 
all external damp, and has valuable sanitary prop- 
erties, which appear to cover every requisite for a 
perfect wall and ceiling covering. 


FR. BECK & CO., 


FIFTH AVENUE RETAIL BRANCH: 

+ | Corner of Fifth Avenue and 30th Street. 

MANUFACTORY AND RETAIL DE- 
ABRTMENT 


Cor. Seventh Pais 4.4 and 29th St., New York. 


N. B.—Estimates for Interior Decorations promptly 
furnished, presenting the highest artistie effects 
within the limits of judicious expenditure. 


MANHATTAN LIFE, 


OF NEW YORE—156 & 158 BROADWAY. 


wage ot Lt eeeueeeneee Te 
att ae + ty y ears the Company 

will return to the ho! > in cash............ 500 0 
bi FT 





Any other Amount a be in the same Pro- 
portions. 
These results not estima ned i s 
pocitins seerdhieisth full tase ot th the ° Pol Pe 
= the | eh the - ‘of the the 
continuance of paliey atten three years, a . 
Cash or Paid-up Value being Guaranteed by 
the terms of the New York Lew. 


For exam, at other ages and amounts, and also 
tn\the id and 18 year plans, write pnt ay 





“(ho Visiteth the Fatherless and 





Widow in their Afftiction.” 





OFFICE OF THE 


* ATLANTICs 
Mutual insurance Company, 


New York, January 2th, 1885. 
The Trustees, in Conformity to the Charter of the 
Company, submit the following Stament of tts 
affairs on the 31st December, 1884: 


Premiums on Marine Risks from 1s% 
Jenner, 1884, to 8lst December, 


IR pry eo ae ee $3,958,089 44 
me... SEE on Policies not marked 
off ist January, 1884............... 1,447,756 70 


Total Marine Premiums............. $5,405.796 14 


Premiums marked off from ist Jan- 
uary, 1884, to 3ist ocean, 1884, $4,066,271 Of 
wosse; paid du _— 
same peri * $2,100, 919 20 20 
Returns of Pre 
miums 


The Com a has the folio the tate of New 
United and State of 
bet Stook, City, Bank and 


eR AR eT FE PP Gee i °F $8,776,685 00 
Loans secured by Stocks, and other 

FA ee et em 2,005,100 00 

Real Estate and claims due the 
Company, — oe 440,000 00 
Premium & Bills assent 1,454,959 78 
Cash in in Bee a Spe Feat PORN 65 

SINE Gi cnetwene cannes - + $12,988 


Six per cent. interest on the outstanding cer- 
titicates of profits will be ped to the helders 
thereof, or ag representatives, on and 
after Tuesday, the of Feb next. 

The outstanding certificates of the 

be ane poo and pai 
or their | pr esentatives, on and after Tu 
day, the a of Febru next, from which 
pall interest thereon will cease. The certif- 
cota io uced at time of ot payment. and 


A dividend of Forty per cent. is declared on 
the net earned premiums of the ‘ep iy. the 


ac — \y December, re for w 
be issued on and after Tuesday, the 
Fifth of May next. 
By order of the Board. 


J. OHAPMAN, Secretary. 
\ TRUSTEES, 








J.D. JONES, EDMUND W. CORLIES, 

CHARLES DENNIS, ADOLPHE LEMOYNE, 

W. H. H. MOORE, ROBERT B. MINTURN, 

JAMES LOW, CHAS. H. MA’ 

DAVID LANE, WILLIAM BRYCE, 
RDON W. BURNHAM, JOHN ELLIOTT, 

A A RAVEN JAMES G. DE FOREST, 

WM. STURG CHAS. D. LEVER] 

BENJAMINH. FIELD, THOS. B. CODDINGTON, 

OSIAH 0. LOW, HORACE K. 

HORACE GRAY, Ww 

WILLIAM E. DODGE, JOHN L. RIKE 

WILLIAM H, MACY, N. DENTON 8M 

C. A. HAND, EORG BLISS, 

JOBN D. HEWLETT, HENRY E. HAWLEY, 

WILLIAM H. WEEB D. MORGAY. 

CHARLES P. TT, ISAAC BELL. 


JOHN D. JONES, President. ~ 


CHARLES DENNIS, Vice-President, 
W. H. H. MOORE, 24 Vice-Pres’t, 
Sd, & BAVEN, 3d Vice-Free't, 


Connecticut Ceneral 
Life Insurance 


Company, 
HARTFORD, Conn. 


This Company is- 
sues Policies upon the 
Life and Endowment 
Plans, in all well ap- 
proved forms. 

It offers unquestion- 
ed security, prudent 
management, and a 
liberal policy. Agents 
wanted. 


T. W. RUSSELL, Prest. 
F. ¥. HUDSON, Secy. 


FRENCH, GERMAN, SPANISH, ITALIAN. 


Rect can, by ten weeks’ study, master either 











Meisterschaf{ Publishing Co., Herald Building, 
Boston, Mass, 


James M'Creery & Co, 


Offer this week 2,250 Dress Lengths 
at $1.75 to $6 per pattern. Also, 
two lines of heavy all-wool Diag 
onals, 46 inches wide, at 40c. and 
50c. per yard. worth 75 cents. 


800 Embroidered Robes in Supe- 
rior silk needlework, new designs, 
for Dinner and Reception Dresses, 
at very reasonable prices. 


Orders by mail promptly filled. 


Broadwayand | {thSt 


NEW YORK, 


It Stands at the Head, 


THE Licut-RUNNING 


“DOMESTIC.” 


The pioneer in all improvements. 

Has the best set of attachments. 

Its exclusive bent-wood furniture is light, 
beautiful, and most durable. 

Does all varieties of work, from simple prac- 
tical sewing to the finest and most elab- 
orate embroidery. 

It is the recognized standard of excellenee 
among Sewing Machines, 

It leads ; all others tollow. 

Address for illustrated circular, 


Domestic Sewing Machine Co., 


NEW YORK, 


LEWIS & CONGER 


HAVE THE PLEASURE OF INFORMING THFIR 
PATRONS THAT THEY HAVE JUST ADDED TO 
THEIR ALREADY EXTENSIVE STOCK OF HOUSE 
FURNISHING GOODS AND TABLE GOOD3 A 
CHOICE ASSORTMENT OF 


DECORATED FRENCH CHINA. 


THESE GOODS BEING EXCLUSIVELY FROM ONE 
FACTORY ARE UNIFORM IN COLOR AND OF 
THE FINEST QUALITY MANUFACTURED. THE 
SHAPES ARE THE NEWEST PRODUCED, AND THE 
DESIGNS OF DECORATIONS THE RICHEST AND 
MOST ATTRACTIVE IN THE MARKET. IN THIS 
DEPARTMENT, AS IN THE OTHERS OF THEIR 
ESTABLISHMENT, THEY ARE ABLE TO GIVE TO 
THEIR CUSTOMERS THE BENEFIT OF IMPORTA 
TION RATES. 


601 & 603 6th Ave.; 1338 & 1340 Broadway. 








THE 


PHG@NIX 


INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF HARTFORD, CONN, 
January ist, 1885. 


CASHCAPITAL, . 000,000 

e for unadjusted losses, n 257-608 73 
Reserve for reinsurance, ° ° 1,236,661 oF 
NET SURPLUS, ' s 772,687 19 


TOTAL ASSETS, $4, 1316, 957 91 
H. KELLOGG, President. I, 
A. W. JILLSON, Vice-President. 
D. W. ©. SKILTON, 
G. H. BURDICK, Assistant Secretary. 


H. M. PAent. Gen’! Ag’t West West. Dep’t, Cincinnati, O 
re” SPEAR, As#’t Gen’ if West. Dep 
4 B. MAGILL. Gen’l vse West: Dep't Cinctnnat.o, 


1Ox1-10. 


READ 
EDWARD EVERETT HALE’S New Story, 
My Friend, the Boss, 
In January Number of 


LEND A HAND, 


Send 10 cts. for specimen copy to Charity Organt- 
gation Building, 21 U av erait Place, N % 
3 Hamilton Place, Bos . ait eel 


ao = Fone iotures and 25 elegant 
Gilt Edge, Silk Fringe, 
Hidden oe Name, Posie” RE { 


3 
games, all fer we genta tg of Authors 1¥ cents. 
ARD CO., Clintonville, Conn. 


{ 5 SLEDS “s New Styles, Embossed, Hidden 

Name, Gold Edge, Transparent, ete .ete., of 
latest de and lowest prices. 50 samples with 
name on, 1) cts. Topp Carp Co., Clintonville, Conn. 


KNA 


PIANOFORTES. 


UNEQUALLEDIN 


Tone, Touch buch, Workmanship ani Darability, 


M KNABE & CO., 
Nos. cota’ 08 West Baltimore Street, 
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Two Weeks ca a Sermon.......... € ws 
Vassssnee a! er ry ee eid 
EE. nowt Weekes 0. ost vad Jos ctbdeneues 2) 
“We Bid SINT 5 3 35 00d 60 1060 Cee ece Noe doureees 4 
We Se NE Bhai ci veo Sededisccdavasidesedes 21 
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What is the Truth About a ee PS ee ee ee, 
What Shai! We Do with That Boy?................... 16 
Se IE a 5 ib 60806003 ccccccacnvedeies sedeve 5 
Se Oe I ooo 654s ci cies o's Secvees céveceees 11 
Why W. ts D. Does No Go to Churoh 2.0.22 0626000. 15 
CGS os 555581. 5 scene encanaabes cncdeeds conebss ot 21 
THE O OUTLOOK : Pages 1, 2, and 3 throughout. 
THE SPECTATOR: Page 4 of Nos. 1, 2, 7, 9, 10, 19, 19; 
page 5 of Nos. 20, 25, 20, and 27 ; page 7 of Nos. 22, 23, 
a et FRIENDS : Page 24 of Nos. 1, 3, 7, 9, 10, 1, 
12, 14, 16, 19, and 27; and nr Nos. 22 and 23: 
CON TRIBUTED so ny 
RE WT MNNOOIN, 00 0666 ccevesedcecsenscccssvcewes 
Aids to Faith: A Word of Preface ; I.—The Alterna- 
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iL. The Unbelief of Unbelievers.................. 2 
Ill. The Basis of Faith................ eee: ‘mvt ® 
1V. The Testimony of Conscivusness......... aa’ 
V. Tne Intinite POWE?....6265 csccces cccceee << @ 
VI. The Universal Presence............+.+6- oo ® 
VIL The Image Of God........ sscccccccccccccercee 7 
WEEE, COND GET ose cc accekivecive | ccvcesesoces 8 
IX. * Yo Meow Bim. ..... 2.0000 cecvccvcere ee 
X. The Forgiveness of Sins.......... ...++ cb eee ae 
Xi. The Law of Sacrifice........ Wass owes ime. OB 
XiL The Book of Promise............000e..eeeeeee - 
Xitl. The Earthly Inheritance............. ecdUSveee ° 
XIV. Spiritual Inheritance, = PONE had c-tdd dab ace 
* All the Days * Fundedstesssebers Rey. J. G. Davenport i 
American Missionary Association st Madison...... .. 3 
American Missionary Association at Madison..... é 
American University, Ab Charles ee Shinn 28 
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wary and Martha.. .. Sarah O. Jewett 22 
Mercury Miners.... pore 2 . Marion Harland 25 
Missionary and Linguist. arr Be J. Max Hark 20 
Mormon Bishop's Protest... . 7 
Mrs Herpdon'’s Income. Helen ‘Campbell. “Chaps. 
XVII. to XXVIIL. Page 9 of Nos. 1-0; page 10 of 
Nos. 10, 11, 12. 
My Firat Four ns in Business 
My Study Ftre.—I............--.+. 


EDITORIALS : : xO, race ConTRIBUTED ARTICLES.— Continued. KO. PAGE 
Aid for Academy Students............... .... tpees as 22 Autborship.. .Joseph Hatton 16 8 
ns Sine 1 bs.0505 886$4400%6 000 oe Beecher at Centenary ‘Chureb, ‘Chicago, Mr. 

American Board Meeting. Enepaawiedens ee 7 ‘ Professor G. B. Willcox 23 
American Board Notes......0 ........ceeeeeesceceeees m. 6 5 | Bits of Experience inthe Wine avd Beer Drinking 
American Economic Association .\.................. 14 8 Countries of Europe....... .....+.- Rev. H. T. Sell 20 
Another Step in the Right Direction ................. 1 8 Books and Artin London............. — Hatton 26 
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Concerning Faith Cures..............ccccceccecceccces 3 4 Concord Days..........- ....Helen Campbell 7 
Conceraing  weseeene 6 4 Concours....... s Sn ke ee Roxana Hale 19 
Correction, A......-..-.000 cevee -. 6 4 Consecrated Capital. Perr e Cc. C. Bonney 26 
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English Elections ................. imsnvcctt aaa: 6 Day on the Rbine.................. Louise Coffin Jones 13 
Episcopal Need of the sensed SE ee he ae 18 864 Death of General Grant, The... ........ -. ...+....- 5 
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Sg) ee re eras 22 7 Wis po dbcddoicda 14 
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Post-Graduat© COUPSC..........-.+.+- sees eee eenee --- WB 8 air ounreaee St A aR REA Ri SSP Te 3 
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President's Mess 3% 3 In and Abont Boston: - Page 4 of Nos 1, 2, 10, and 16; 
President's Oppor unity, The 8 38 page 6 of No. 21 and 26; page 7 of f Nos. 23 and 24: 
Probiem iu Diplomacy.................. 20 #4 ana page 5 of other numbers. 
Problem of Paaperiarn TCO re Te ee 2 85 In and About Chicago: Page 28 of No. 1 and 26; page 
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Prophecy of VIGtory...........65 6 seeee 5 24; page 6 of No. 27. 
Provincialism in Literature. 6 Indian Question, The................ Herbert Welsh 13 
Reform Back wards, Bee Ere Pree oe nee 3 industrial Problem, The: 
Reservation Must Go, The .....-..-...... s.sese- seen 3 1. Competition and Co-operation................ 6 
Romanizing Tendencies in the Protestant Chureh.... 19 3 Ti, Mental MAMORRION..... <<660. sce ccccccccssceses 7 
Sacredness of Human Life..........-..... 2.05 seesees ae. Il. Relief from Taxation..................--..0.005 27 
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Temperance Plat ain peeeny <2 <2 ie < Seinen ay 4 Lord Shaftesbury on Religion for the Working Classes 18 
That | May Know i: MB ass0+0s0+sbeedeyesenee 3 Lowell: A Study in Two Ubapters. —lI..S. MH. Thayer 1 
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Naturalist’s DR = <5 Bee Seer aem & 22 
Negro at Schoo! in Georgia....... Marion J. Verdery 25 
Negro—Some Things Seen by a Southerner... 9 
New Book about Gustave Doré....... Joseph Hatton 9 
New Premier at Home, The............ Joseph Hatton 2 
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Nuremberg Castie.............--.-+- Madaline Durant 11 
Oid Mill Road.. ....... Annie Sawyer Downs 12 
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Ove Thirty-six Hours—Un the Denver and Rio Grande 
oad. . « ...... Helen Jackson 22 

Our Hiil-top ‘Acquaintances ....+» Mrs. J. H. Parsons 18 
Our Hired Mystery........6---+-05+ Matthew White, Jr. 16 
Outside the Worida F . Joseph Hatton 14 
Panther of Jolton’s Ridge. — . C. B, Craddock - 
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Passion for Notoriety. 1 I ee A OEP a 1 
Pessimism in Literature.. . Hamilton Ww. Mabie 
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Plain Talk with Employers, A. “Washington Gladden 4 
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Plea for Americanisms.................. W. A. Crodut 13 
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CoNnTRIBUTED ARTICLES,— Continued NO. 


Ivory Gate, The: A Lyric for Poets 
Paul Hamilton Hayne 


Maple Tree M.E Wren 
Morning and Evening ‘Richard E Burton 
New Religion Helen Jackson 
Night Watches. ....... ....S H. Thaver 1: 


On Christmas Day.. Snean Coolidge 26 
Rare Moments. Charles Henry Phelps 2 
Trinity Churchyard Charles Fenry Phelps 17 
Ulysses S. Grant... ‘ Mary E. Vandyne 
Poet's Tea, A Frances C. Sparhaw k 3 
President on the Indian Question.. 
Prime, Dr. Samuel Jrenwus......... Eliot McCormick — 


Prohibition Victory in Atlanta 


Religious Life in the World PC. Mossomiiar 2 


Religious Life of England P. C Mozoomdar 
Reminiscences of General Grant, General 0 O Howard» ) 
Royal Family Squabbles Joseph Hatton. 2 


Scenes in Africa 

fermon on Genera! Grant ar . ‘ 

Sleepy Hollow and the Poc antico.—I.... $. H Thayer 
II 1 


Some English Statesmen eeasesees..008eDh Hatton 1 
Some Popn'ar Misconce; tions. scccuccvecsOe BURG & 
Southern Chautauqua. ‘ wea 

Street Musicians........ John Albee 


Study of the Soclal Problem.—I. Rey. PhilipS.Moxom 


Sunday at Mount McGregor 
Sunday Museums srepeuntaané 
Temperance Centennial........ 
Ten Times One ts Ten , 
Travel in India —e aati C. Jacobus, M.D. 
Triple Question.... 
Two Hours with the Oxford Choir Boys .¢ lara Frenc h 2 
Two Hundredth Anniversary of the Birth of Handel. 
Josepb Hatton 
Two Weeks on a Sermon PS. 
Typical American Occasion William C. Wilkinson 1 
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1V. Earth and Sky eine AtkadWenen ; 
V. The Mystery of Night........................ 
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Unknown City Eliot Met Jormick 
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Opinion....... 
Why the Artisan Classes ‘Neglect Church : In Two 
Papers. I.—The Facts.. Rev. A. H. Bradford, D.D. 
I1.—Remedies ; 
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hy the Chinese Murt Go ‘ 
Widespread Spirit of Giving.... President H. O. Ladd 
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About Coffee................ : S.H.G. 
Advice to Dyspeptics. abe es 
Aim for Beauty........... Oe nb Rawaa 
pO, rr eae 
Architectural Don'ts... .......... 
Autumnal Outbreak, ie , 
Be Watchful and Careful. ...... ........ 
Boxes for the Family ja 
Brains or Muscies? 4 "Isabel Frances Bellows 
Bulbs for Autumn Planting and the Winter Garden 
Mra. M. D Wellcome 
Can We Relieve Ourselves of Any More Work ? 
rs. Marion Vaughn 
Chats About Art: Fifth Paper.—Micheel Apgelo..... 
Miss O. M. E. Rowe 
Sixth Paper.—Michael Angelo.............. ‘ 
Seventh Paper.—Raphael Santi 
Eighth Paper.—Titian... ae akabenaawe cae 
Ninth Paper.—Correggtlo dervexhheeaneaciabes 
Tenth Paper.—The Renaissance . 
Change the Demand.. 
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